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■PREFACE 


“ The Author is a learned Parsee, well qualified to speak concerning 
the antiquarian aspects of his religion, and likewise practised in gleaning 
information in regard to the anthiopologj’’ of India 

The work is throughout soimd in quality, being 
composed critically and in the light of \vide leadmg and careful obsers^’a- 
tion As such it can be recommended to every scliolarly student of 
Inc|ia, while anthropologists in general wiU note this welcome sign 
of the activity of their brethren of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay ” — The Athencciim of I3th July 1912, pp 43-44 

“ Such associations as the Anthropological Society of Bombay justify 
their existence and perform a public service when their members add to the 
stock of common knowledge by such papers as are to be found collected 
in this volume They supply a deficiency which undoubtedly exists 
Mr Modi, an educated Parsee gentleman, and a prolific writer, hasrecorded 
m his essays much that would not otherwise be publislied of his country 
men There is much <o be learnt of Indian life from these papers, 

which Mr Modi sliould continue to write and jmblisli ” — The Academy of 
14th September 1912, pp 336-3G 

“ This IS a collection of thirty papers on anthropological subjects 
read at various times during the past twenty five years before the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay His many publications afiord 

proof of his deep interest m such anthropological subjects ns are here 
treated He gives evidence of wide reachiig on the lost named 

subject, while on the former he writes from personal observation and 
after more or less scientific inquiry It is worthy of uqte that 

the writer, in addition to his knowledge of Persian hternture, is able to 
quote freely from Herodotus and other Greek wTiters, drawing com- 
parisons between the customs there recorded and those of the present 
day ” — The Calcutta Review ol January 1913, pp 97-98 

The above and similar other words, uttered, while reviewing 
the first volume of my Anthiopological Papers, by wiiteis who 
can speak with some anthoiity, have encouraged me to iiublish 
this second volume of some othei papeis on Anthiopological 
subjects, lead befoio the Anthiopological Society of Bomba 3 ’ 
since the jmai 1011, when the first 'volume was published Of 
the 5G papcis lead by me before the Society, 30 have been 
publislied 111 the lust volume, two, being of a more general 
inteiest, have been published sejiaratclj’ , 20 moie aie published 
in tins volume , and foui lemaan to lie’published. 
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not bore me but act my mmd thinking 
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THE VADARIS OF THE VILLAGES ROUND 
THE DEOLALI CAJ\IP IN THE 
NASIK DISTRICT. 

President — L r Col K R Kibtikar, IMS (Retd) 
{Read on August 1911 ) 

As desired by the Government of Bombay^, our Society 
had circulated, among district officers and others, who were 
thought to be likely to take an intelligent mtorst m the subject, 
the ethnographical questions framed by Mr (now Sir) Denzil 
C J Ibbertson, Mr John C Nesfield and Mr (now Sir) H N 
Risley (general senes formmg Part II to IVIr Rislcy’s glossary) 
In response to our circulatory letter, some of the district officers 
had kmdly sent us communications on some of the castes m 
their district Some of these communications were read before 
our Society and pubhshed m the Journal 2 Mr S M Edwardes, 
our ex-President, had, as the City Census Officer for the census 
of 1901, asked, at the instance, if I do not mistake, of Mr 
Enthoven, the then Provincial Census Commissioner and our 
piesent President, for all the above commumcations and they 
were aU sent to him 


* The correspondence on this subject began with a Government letter 
dated 11th December 1891, and ended with their letter dated 3 let 
August 1894. 

* Vol lU No 8, p 471 , Voh IV , Nos 7 and 8, Vol V, Nos 1 and 2. 



THE VAHIrib BOHKD DEOIALI CAMP 


I Imd the pleoAore of placing boforo tho Soojot^ on t\ro 
former occasionB two paperB based on tho lines ol tho nbo\o 
ethnographical qnostiona. They wore tho following — 

1 Tho Dhankare and Dhavars of 3lfihabk«h\var read 
on tho 28th of NoTombor 1801 ond pubbshod m tho Journal 
Vol ni No 8 of tho Socurty 

2 Tho Thakurs of Motheran road on 30Lh January 1001 
and published in tho Journal Vol V No 8 

lly papers on Tho Todas of tho Nilgirrt road on 24th 
Fobniarj 1904 and published m the Journal Vol \II No 1 
and on Tho Kolis of Basaoin road on 2oth JuK IDOO oml 
publiahod m tho Journal, \oI \TI No 8 iroro not the te^ulL^ 
of long mqumo* based on tho abovo ethnographical questions 
but ’ivoro rather coUootions of notes collected dnnnp short 
dying \’ttit6 to Ootacamund and Bossom tlj poper this oveninp 
3 the result of a regular inquiry 

My proposed \n5it to Persia last Apnl having fallen through 
owing to m> sudden illness at Kurrachoo I had to return to 
Bombay under some disapiKunlmcnV J then s)>t>nt a |iart of 
ray loavo at Mathoran and Doolab to rveos-or m} health At 
tho latter place I took plossure m ro> morning vnUs to tlio 
adjoining villages Dunng till* to thMo Milan's the 
t odsn (nlw of win *' >nf\ n fc \ oi> ti tu ih n ilrvvr ni\ 
special attention 1 \ n pMiig n fru levrliculars of Ibt 
tnbo in thu paper 

What drew m> attention to this tnU was ihi In the out 
skirts of roost of ihrso \ilfap‘^ ( found a numl r of pigs ju«t 
as we tcJ in the Tillages of the Sal clto di tnct near Itimbiy 
which ftro principolly inhalnt^l b> the I’iranghecs < r the native 
Christians who eat jork The vlUa-n-s m llte Na it f) irv-t 
of which IX-olali forms a p,\rt on* mo tly inhabitr’l U\ Hiolu 
vrho do not eat pork Tho MahomMlans al«<* oho f «mi » p»rt 
of tho population of the di tnet do rv l rst JofL tjje 

pTcsonro of these animals jn thw xi!h"« • ni k me bihI f-d 
to inquiries, which jwinlM to the pn^/^n-e | re an 1 tl/*-rr it 
the district of tho Vadsnv nho are tl r o»o n of ih p- 
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1 have collected my information during my visits to the 
following villages round about the Camp of Deolah — 

1 *^'=($11^1 The village of Deolah about two miles from 

the camp, on the road leading to Nasik 

2 Id, a village near Deolah village and standing on this 
side of the nver which separates these two villages 

3 Bhagur, a village situated about a mile from the 
camp, on this side of the Darna River 

4 Shegwa, about a mile from the Deolah camp and 
situated near Dhondi-abad, founded bj’^ Mr Sohrabji 
Kharshedji Dhondi of Bombay 

6 Vadner, on thtf Valdevi river, about two 

miles from the camp 

6 Saunsan, about a mile from the camp, on the 
other side of the Railway hne, crossed at the first 
crossing after the Deolah station near Dr Bapuji 
P Nanelwala’s Convalescent Home 

7 BeUat-gaum, at the distance of about two 
miles and a half from the camp and on the other side 
of the Railway, crossed at the second crossmg opposite 
Mr Batliwala s bungalow on the Nasik Road 

8 Cherry, on the bank of the Dama, about three 
miles from the camp, on the other side of the Railway 
hne, crossed at the third crossmg from the Railway 
station A pucca metalled road from the Nasik Road 
station-crossing, also loads to the village, near which 
the river is crossed by a ferry boat, driven by the 
current of the river when flooded and controlled by a 
bridged rope 

9 •ii'tl Nana, about, two miles from the camp on the 

other bank of the river Darna, to bo crossed at about 
a mile from the pumping station which pumps ivater 
from the rivei for the use of the camp 
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10 ^iqm Shevgi aboBt threa milee from the oamp on 

the opposite side of the DAmA River It can bo 
approached from Nini 

11 LAvn about three miles from the camp on the 
oppoeite bank of the DAml River near the viUago of 
Bhagtrr A ferry boat runs between the two banks 
near Bhagur when the nvor is flooded. 

12 Nad ganm about 9 nuJee from the camp near 
the Dimi nvor dam lately built m connection with 
the Godavery canal eoheme A walk of about two 
miles and a half on a pretty good road, from Asvali 
the station nest to Deolah on tho Bombay side leads 
one to this village and to the great dam which is 
■worth seemg * Near this village there was during 
the tune of my visit a special camp of the Vadins 
who had ooUected for the work over the dam 

As required by the framers of tbo above-aaid sot of questionsr 
1 note hero the sonreos t e. the names of the parties from ■xrhom 
I principally ooUectod my Information. 

1 Mai&n son of 'Hl^Bapu son of uyiMlDisapi aged 

about 60 who bvee at Bhagur with bis family and relations 
m a set of three huts just near the entrance to tho village from 
the Doolah camp and on this side of tho rail'way crotsing 
Ho IS tho Vadin of Bhagur Shegwt LAvn ond Dhoudw4dA 
At proeent he has has pigs only at the first two villages, and not 
m the lost two bocause os bo says these villago* aro small 
and tho pooplo oomplam of the damage done to thofcr crops by 
tho pigs 

3 Bhimtji son of RAvjco son of Ittoobi aged 40 hnng 
m the VadAn camp ot tho DAmt dam near NodgAom 

Bollock oorti am be h»d from the \'in*50 by prorloui 
thrcTQRh the master of Asvali. I nolo befe my obligation to Il*o 

Baheb Narayon \ fabnu Dsrre, &ub-Englneer in charjo of the Dimd dam 
for tho courtooy kindly dbplsyad In ibowln^ n» the dun. ThU Vrtft to 
the dam enabltd me to eee tbn \ odibl camp tbm 
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3 Raldimi, the wife of Shetiba, the head man of the above 
camp of Vadaris Shetiba Avas absent from the camp 

4 Parbuttee, the wife of Shima (or Chuma as the people of 
the village of Saunsari called him), who was absent fiom his 
house at Shevga Shima is the Vadari of Nana, Shevga, Bellat- 
gaum, Saunsari and Shmdi 

Before I give my account of the tribe m the order of the 
ethnographical questions referred to above, I will note here, 
the relationship, if I may so use the word, that exists between 
the Vad^i of a particular village and the village itself The 
Vadan is the oivner of a number of pigs, which he distnbutes 
in moie than one adjorning viUage, of which he is said to be 
the sjiecial Vadari The pigs feed on the rubbish, or, as the 
villagers term it, the mela (filth), thrown on the outskirts 
of the villages and thus do a good deal of the scavenger’s work 
Thus, both parties are benefited The villagers are benefited 
from a health pomt of view, and the Vadaris are saved the 
expense of feeding the pigs They breed and eat the pigs and 
even sell them But the villagers say, that the benefit is rather 
more on the other side, ^ e , to the Vadaris, because, the pigs, 
not only feed on the filth of the village, but, at times make 
mroads upon their crops in the fields round about, and, at times, 
even upon some eatables, in their houses So, they claim some 
small service from the Vadan, and it is this the Vadan is 
bound to look to the state of the roads — if that word can be 
properly used m the case of the pathways of the villages — 
of the streets of the village, and of the roads leading from village 
to village Again, he is also bound to do the outside mdti 
work of the village temple, which is generally the Maroti temple, 
1 e , when any earthern patch work to the outside walls of the 
temples is to be done, he has to do it He has to do both these 
works, free of cost Thus when his pigs do the Health Depart- 
ment’s work, he personally does the Pubhc Works Depart- 
ment’s work The Vad&n does other private work also, especially 
the mdh or earth-work of mdividual villagers, but m that 
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caj»© he u paid either m kind or m money All the obovo work 
not being heavy one VadAn la m charge of more than a village 
He IB spoken of as being a Vad4n of sttoh and snoh viUagee 
The partioular VodAn of the village only can do the above work. 
He only hae that pnvilego and no other Vadln can onoroaoh 
upon that pnvilego ^Vhen the Vadin of a villago dies his heir 
eacoeedsiiim. For example mthe village of V'adneron the 
bank of tho Vildevi nver the Vadfin m ohargo being dead hia 
wife Bakhmi haa her pigs there and acts as the Vsdin of the 
village The above work is not their only work. After attend 
mg to the above work which reqmree their services oocasionalJy 
they ore at liberty to do other work, whioh is generally that of 
ordinary labonrerB 

In the cs,se where a VadAn has no pigs graxmg or feeding 
m a particular nUage the villager pay him in land for bis 
labour m connection with the public work of the villjigD va 
tho reparation of the roods and of the templo waUs 

I now proceed to give an aooonntof this tnbe following the 
order of the ethnograpbioal questions above reforrod to 

1 Tho name of the caste le Vadln ^ 

yrhils ooQootlng vaj ootas at I>eolaU, I lud inq^oirod from PcoIaII 
from my MalstAiit, Jlr P M- Pavrl* If onr Society had toooiTed any piapcr 
oo tbo Vedlna In thla acrlca of monof^rtipha jrablbhed by tbo Xlcpartmant 
of the EthnographioAl Borvoy of Doiobay ooodoeted tmdw U>o enpenn 
teodoooe of oar Prerideni, Hr Eotboroti, and vu antwerod in tbo do- 
gatiro I then worked np ray paper from my xvotet On mr return to 
Domhay I inquired of oar Prealdiait If he knew of any monograph oo 
tho ooato Aftor ■otqo ingatrica, bo wrote to mo, that Ihero ww no mono 
graph on the Ved/LHa, bat kindly aent a» a monograph on a trlbo enllrd 
Od, ^ adda, or Balder perhapa aoapeotlng that tho \ adArti may bo 
the — aa Od^ Vadda or Baldar Oo looking ibto the paper 1 found 
that tbo trlbo waa tho aame. 1 bod tboaght of roadlog my paper at ibe 
bwt meeting bat on roceiring the abore tDOdOgroph, only a few rt ya 
before tbo day the meeting I poatponed tho reading until I w»t Into 
the monograph I bare doneao aobaeqaently and bare found that 
tboogh tho tnonogropb anl my paper are both on the robj«et of tbo 
aame trfbe the porlleulnra rofW**KJ are In aovrroJ reapreta. diff'*fml t 
thoaght my paper may bo taken aa a aupplrmont to th reooegrapb an t 
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1 <>' "■ t'f »'r> • ^rrl^ ■ ' jvt\\(tii nil ih^'" j uh tli\ j^uni'i 

JiusnU r of h iuu<li.i’ oit nuwn amotu’ tliom'j’h i'h 

’'I*-'*, ^-7, A i H'Ujn ( H'l in .rry n uojijn’) of lii'< oiui 

r'lh vli. !’' 5 on, 

r» 'I’iii r<* m ii'i jjrolub'tion of jnt' nji 'rrmLA' am »rur the r«Ij- 
Ir'-cd uj'Ojj ("'oj'rajtljKMl or lucnl 

' oJi'l n nc{ 1 (tf ri b^'ii'us livln-f* or pint ticca or <lifror- 

, •■rc"' or clmiifics ai ocrup.ilioii 

C The Vndnrii-, in tlio camp at (ho Damn dam lia\cfjono 
thon* from tho diatncl of Poonii, and most!;, fiom tlio Mflngca 
of Sihwtid and Pimpn in (hat, distriot Ac told by Idnlari, tlio 
Vadun of Bhagnr, Ihoir tradiliou ib, that, thny all belonged to 
(lie Carnatic This ic borno out b^ tho fact, tliat, thougli tlio}' 
all ppoak tho Marathi language out of homo yilh others, they 
speak at home tho Tclugu Jangimge which is (ho fanguago, 

maj give matcnnls to ti future Suponntendont of tho Burvoy, for n fuller 
monograph I conaultcd our Icarnwl Promdont at tho Inal mooting, 
trhothcr, under tho cu'cumBloncca, I could road tho paper and lio kindly 
advised mo to do bo Honco this paper, which I bog to submit boforo 
tho Society, an said above, a* a supplomoiit to tho monograph 

•I 
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generally spoken in tie Camatio They h»TO no knowledge of 
the approximate time o{ their emigration, an marked by the 
reign of any particular king They do not even know the 
naiQO of our prewnt Emperor 

7 The hahit of the o&sto le wnndonn^ They point to the 
Poona distnot oa their hoad-quarteni Their migrationB are not 
penodioal hut are irregular They move about in large numbere 
wheareever eome earth work or rtone-work roqmnes their eem«». 
For example the people of the Vadfn ohmp at the Dimi dam 
had- moitly come from the Poona diatnot ^whore they all would 
return on the oompletaon of the dam work, if not reqmrod olfio- 
where The ITaeik Gaiettoer (VoL in p 64) ‘’which spcat* of 
them m a few Imea say* that they are believed to have come 
from Pandharpor Sholapur Sotara and Jamkhandi I did not 
hoar the names of these distnots m the village^ round Boolali 

The habit of the particular Vadiru atfamhed, a» said above 
to partioulej villages oan be said to be half-settled and half 
"migratory — half-settled, m so far that they cannot go tar away 
from the viUagos whioh are In then* obargo as V&dAn and half 
migratory m eo far that they hare to go from village to village 
to look occasionally after their pigs end to attend to the 
ropamtaon of the pubho roads and temples of tho villages. 

The ahapo of their dwoUmgs is like that of the rSoiis or small 
tent* used in camps a* oook rooms or as servants quarters 
Some of them are not as large as rdoiis Tho matormls of those 
dwellings conaist of a kind of rood ajid grass of which somd 
mattings for floors of rooms aro made Those dwelling or hut* 
are easily Vomoveable. Tho sides or walls consist of a tied 
frame-work. So when the but has to bo romovod ono has to 
remove tbofmmo-work Sides or walls Each family has ono or 
more huts of that kiod Somo of the /armors of tho batik 
Ihatnct also have thoir temporary huts of that shape but they 
aro mode up of shps of thm bamboos mtorwovon with haj 
A comfoTtablo removable hut of that land can bo purcUosod 
ready mado for about B* 0 to 8; 
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Tho Vndans gem'rally ha\c dog-^, <501110 of f.hom vory ferocious 
to guard their huts They have also donhejs to carrv load*; of 
earth and <510110 

Some Vadans, for example tho Vndan of Bhagur, ha\o ihoir 
duellings of a more pucc 7 kind in a particular village, as thoir 
head-quarters 

S Thev do not admit ontsulcrs into I heir caste. 

0 Infant marriages arc permilfed The fathois of girls 
are paid, at times sums, uji to Bs 100 If the husband is poor, 
he do<'> not pay at once, but marries on ccitaiii conditions Ho 
lives with his wafo at Ins fathcr-in-law’s and works for him 
He pays to him, whate\cr lie earns until ho pn,\s off the wdiole 
of tho stipulated sum On pacing ofi that sum, lio is at liberty 
to go with Ins wife and children t-o his ji.irents’ house or to put 
up m a separate house Sexual license before niarnago is not 
tolerated 

10 Polygamy is permitted but not polyandry' Shima, 
the Vad.vri of She\ga, X.ui.l, Bcllat-gaiim, otc , has two inves 
He has provided a separate hut for botii and has childion by 
both ivives 

11 The marriage ceremony is pci formed by a headman 

of the caste, whom thev call inuUitm At times, 

the Hindu Brahmin sees the mural or tho auspicious occasion 
for the marriage 

They form a square wnth grains of rice A B 

{vide, adjoining figure) Two cioss linos 
arc drawm m the square also with giains of 
nee At tho four comers, A B, C and D 
of the square are placed four lol,ds or pots, 
which, contain betel -leaves, betel -nuts, tur- 
meric, otc The nnmbei of betel-leaves 
in each pot is 5 In thioo of tho sec- 
tions, E,F and H of the square, formed by the cross lines of 
gram, two small heaps of gram are placed In the 4 :th section, 
G, three ^eaps of gram are formed The mariying couple 

2 
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gonorally Bpoken m tho Carnitio They hAve no knowledge of 
the appronmate timo of their emigration, a* marked bj tho 
rejgn of any particular king They do not even know tho 
name of our preaont Emperor 

7 Tho habit of tho carte w wnndonng They point to the 
Poona distnot as thoir hoad-qaarter* Their migmtionB aro not 
ponodioal but aro irrogolar They move about in large numbora 
whereevor eome earth Tvork or rtono-'Rork requmee thoir aomooe 
For oiamplo tho poople of tho Vad^n chmp at the D4mA dam 
ba4 mostly come from tho Poona d!rtnot„HheTo they all would 
return on tho completion of tho dam work if not required olso- 
where Tho 'Nasik Gaxettoer (Vol X Vl p 04) which speaka of 
them m a fow hncB aays that they aro bohevod to have corao 
from Pondharpor Sholapor Sotom and Jatnkhandi I did not 
hoar tho names of theso distnou m the villages round Doolali 
Tho habit of tho particular VadAna, atiaohed, as said obovo 
to particular villages oau bo said to bo half-eettlod and holf 
TOigratorj — haif-eottlod m io for that thej cannot go far away 
from tho nlloges which aro m thoir ohargo os Vad»n and half 
migratorj m so far that they havo to go from viUago to viHago 
to loot occasionally after tbeir pigs and to attend to tho 
ropamtion of tho publui roads and lomplcs of tho villagos 

Tho shopo ol thoir dwellings u bko that of the ruUis or email 
tents used m camps as cook rooms or as servants quarters 
Sotno of them aro not as largo aa r&o<ts Tho metonaU of Uic-io 
dwellings consist of a kmd of rood and gmw of which some 
mattings for floors of rooms are made Thceo du-oUingn or huU 
aro easily removcablo Tho sides or walls consist of a tied 
frame-work, Ro when tbo hut has to bo romovod, ono km to 
remoTs the fnmo- work stdcaor walls Each family has ono or 
more hati of that land. Some of tho formers of tho Xosik 
IKslriH also have their terapomrj huts of that shape but tboy 
aro toadr' up of sTijh of thin Ijamboos intorwovon with ba^ 

A romlortalJe rrmomblo hut of that land can bo putchaaod 
rvady made for ahKHit Its Otng 
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The Vadaris generally have dogs, some of them very ferocious 
to guard their huts They have also donkeys to carry loads of 
earth and stone 

Some Vadaris, for example the Vadan of Bhagur, have their 
dwelhngs of a more ‘pucca kind in a particular village, as their 
head-quarters 

8 They do not admit outsiders into their caste 

9 Infant marriages are permitted The fathers of girls 
are paid, at times, sums, up to Rs 100 If the husband is poor, 
he does not pay at once, but marries on certain conditions He 
lives with his wife at his father-in-law’s and works for him 
He pays to him, whatever he earns until he pays o£E the whole 
of the stipulated sum On paying off that sum, he is at liberty 
to go with his wife and children to his parents’ house or to put 
up in a separate house Sexual license before marriage is not 
tolerated 

10 Polygamy is permitted but not polyandry Shima, 
the Vadan of Shevga, Nana, Bellat-gaum, etc , has two wives 
He has provided a separate hut for both and has children by 
both wives 

11 The marriage ceremony is perfoimed by a headman 

of the caste, whom they call miiUilai At times, 

the Hmdu Brahmin sees the mxirat or the auspicious occasion 
for the marriage 

They form a square with grains of rice 
{vide adjommg figure) Two cross Imes 
are drawn m the square also mth grams of 
nee At the four comers, A B, C and D 
of the square are placed four Iotas or pots, 
which contain betel-leaves, betel-nuts, tm- 
menc, etc The number of betel-leaves 
in each pot is 5 In three of the sec- 
tions, E,F and H of the squaie, formed by the cross hnes of 
gram, two small heaps of gram are placed In the 4th section, 
G, three ^eaps of gram are formed The marrying couple 
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Bit m the middle of the Bq^noTO then the be&dman or mvlAMr 
utters the name of Bhagvfin * e. God, and of four eiders of 
the caste and asks for their kalyin »e bleasings orer 

the oonple Those present at the ceremony sprinkle nee over 
the couple asking the bleesings of Prabhu (God) Then the 
couple turn five tunes round a small statuette of their god 
Sometimes the marrying oonple turns several tunes round the 
Eindn temple of MAroti m the village At timee the mamage 
Ceremony is simpler than the above According to the state- 
ment of PirbatU, the mfe of the above-named VadAn, at tunet 
the mamage ceremony is snnply this They bnry m the ground 
the thick piece of vrood vnth vehich they pound tioe and then 
the husband, holding a hand of his wife goes round it 5 timea. 
That finishes the ceremony 

12 Wdow mamage oallod (Mohtnr) or^ili NekAh 

IS permitted, but not with a brother of a deceased husbanfi 
It requires no oeremony other than the apphcation o! ptdkte 
(red pigment) to the marrying couple 

13 Divorce is permitted for adultery or for such other 
reasons Them is no portiottlnr form for it Divorced wives 
may remarry 

14 The property of a decoosod person is divided by the 
Panoh of the caste oqoail^ among the sons but not among the 
daughtois, 

15 They generally worship their own tnbal or caato gods, 

Tho VadAns of tho camp at tho Dsma dam belonged to two 
Bub-divisions The iI6lt Vad*n and tho Odn Vadln They 
hod two tnbal gods ( kenkubA and 't^‘»tl NarsubA- 

They had those gods m their own huts I saw the foUowing 
paraphernalia of their god NarsubA la a hut of one of the \ sd»ns 
there 

1 A meUUtc pot (<)^%lt0) 

2 A thin metallic rod (Al»0) with a canopy ( uft ) over it 

Tho cauopj was knorra as ( ) AbKlagn 
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3 A metallc chain in the above pot. The chain had a 
crown-hke coin This coin represented their god 
Narsuba 

16 Besides their own gods, they worship the village god 
of the Mahrathi people, among whom they live They pay 
homage to Maroti and Khandoba, especially to the former, be- 
cause all the villages roimd Deolalihave their Maroti temples, and 
it IS a part of the duty of the Vadaris of these villages to look to 
the reparation of the village temple wall Tuesdays and Fri- 
days are sacred for their worship of Khandoba, and Saturdays 
and Sundays, for that of their own Marai or Mahaluxmee 
Women are permitted to worship after a bath 

The Vadan of Bhagur had his tribal gods in an inner dark 

room of his hut He had a small vertical box there, which 

contained a small statuette of what he called Mahaluxmee, 

the other name of which was ( ) Marai There was a 

similar box standing by its side, containing a similar statuette 

The first box was his own The second was that of his father 

A Vadan, if he can afford to keep and attend to such tribal gods 

at home, does so A son, on separatmg from his father and 

puttmg up a new house, does so Mala^ri, the Vadan of Bhagur, 

of whom I speak, had set up m his own house a cage-like box for 

the worship of his god Marai oi Mahaluxmee When his father 

died, he thought it a point of honour to bnng up his father’s 

box of the Marai or Mahaluxmee idol also to his own house So, 

now, he attends to both the gods and makes the necessary 

worship ( Ml^) of both A flag is hoisted outside his 
> 

house in honour of his god 

17 They do not employ Brahmins for rehgious or ceremon- 

ial purposes, except this, that, at times, they consult them to 
know the days that are auspicious for marnages and to know 
whether the couple has ra9 { ) ze , good luck to hve 

happily 

18 They bury their dead with their heads pointing to the 

north and feet to the south 

0 
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19 They have no Shridh ceremony in honour of the dead 
but they perform some punjA pAin ceremony on tho day of 
the death, and on the 13th day and then do what they call 
^idl VlWidl (ht to give bread) t«. feed the oosto-mem That 
ftniahee the ceremony for the deod They behove that for 13 
days, the sonl of the deceased moves about within the preomota 
of this world m tho ferm of a bird hko the crow or the oook 
or of an animal Then it passes away to the next world, 

20 They are not named after any animal or plant They 
are named VadAn perhaps from their nugrotor^ habit of 
moving about If so the word Vadfin comos from the Sanskrit 
root wiA (vad), to go to move abont> to wander) Tho sub- 
divisions are named, os said above from the various kinds of 
their work, 

21 They do not know anything of the cmgmal oooopotion 
of their forefathers They do all jictty works as labourers 
They are not agnonltnnsU themselves at loast in the district 
round about Beolali 

22 Thoy hold no lands and ore day labourers. They are 
paid in money on eicavafaon, reclamation or building works 
but in their works as villsgo Vadons, thoy are generally paid 
m land, t m corn every year 

23 Somo of thorn catch rats and eat them. 

24 A part of tho oocupatioa of tho village VodAns, who 
ore generally tho mAti Vadans is to brood pigs As tho eating 
of pigs IS generally disUkod. tome of them m order to sliew 
that thoy are above tho average and of a higher order say that 
thoy do not oat pork or pig Oeah For example the VatlArw 
at the DArni dam said that thoy were all gart VadAris and at 
such as a body did not breed or oat pigs They further 
said, that they would not oat or mtormarry with the 
Vadaris who as a rule atopork- But this scorns to bo a recent 
stop or a commencement In the direction of that stop to raiso 
themi^lvoe m cetlmation omong tho pooplo round shout them 
The mrfti Vadlrw of Bhagur and other villager near Bcolali 
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said that tho above j/h? i-Vadans said a falsehood, if thoj^ gave the 
above version of their food, etc 

25 They do not habituallj^ prostitute their married or 
unmarried women 

2G. They oat all articles of food, except beef, oi as they called 
at tho flesh of mother-cow and the flesh of monkeys Tho 
special article of food, the abstaining fiom vhicli they thought 
would raise them, was, as said above, tho pork, w'lucli tho gdri- 
Vadans now seem to leave oil eating 

27 They will not eat the (cooked food) from tho 

hands of tho Mahars and Dhods, but would oat that fiom tho 
hands of tho Mahrathis and other high-casto Hindus Thoj’’ 
do not eat that from Mahomedans They would have a uon- 
smokod hidi from others, but not one that is partly smoked 
Tho same is tho case with wino, w'hich they would not dnnk 
from a cup from which one of another caste has drunk partly 
Such ivmo they speak of as being ( ojj&i ) ^futha i e , false or 
tamted 

The following are a few' linos of their cradle song I heard at 
Shevga. 

'IHl 

My baby 1 

Come here, go there 

Go there, come here 

My boy ' Why do you not sleep ^ 

Go to sleep, go to sleep 

The followmg is the purport of a cradle song in their Telugu 
language, which I heard at the VadaVi camp, at the Darn^ 
dam . 

My child ! Your father has gone to work He will return 
soon , so, kindly go to sleep early. I have much work to do. 
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19 They h*ve no Shridh ceremony m honour of the dead 

but they perform eoiae punjA pdtn oeremony on the day of 
the death and on the 13th day and then do, what they call 
*^lcO (lit. to give bread) *e. feed the oaatc-men. That 

finiflhefl the ceremony for the <^ad They behove that for 13 
day* the eoul of the deoeaaed movea about within the preomoU 
of this world in the form of a bird liho the crow or the cook 
or of an ammaU Then it paeaes away to the next world. 

20 They are not named after any ammal or plant They 
are named VadAn perhapa from their migratorv habit of 
moving about If ®o the word Vadfin oomee from the Sanskrit 
root t>oA (vad), to go to move about, to wander) The aub. 
divisuma are named, ac said above from the vanous kinds of 
their work. 

21 They do not know anything of the ongmaf ooonpation 
of then forefathca They do all potty works as labourers 
They on not agnooltunsts tbeoiBelvea, at least m the district 
round about l>eolab 

22 They hold no lands and are day labourers They are 
paid m money on excavation reclamation, or building works 
but in, then works as villago VadAm they are generally paid 
m kind, fA, m com ©very year 

23 Some of thorn catch raU and eat them 

24. A part of the occupation of the village Vedlns who 
arc goneroUy tho tniU Vodlns is to brood pigs As the eating 
of pigs IS generally disliked, some of them in order to show 
that thoy are above tho average and of a higher order say that 
they do not oat pork or pig Scab For example the Vadlns 
at the Dfimi dam said, that they were all gart Vadiris and a« 
such as a body did not brood or oat pigs They fartfwr 
said that thoy would not eat or mtermany with tho 
VadAns who as a rule ate pork. But this seems to boa recent 
step or a commencement m tho direction of that stop to raise 
themselves In ostimatbn among the people round about them 
The mtffi VadAns of Bhogur and other village© near Dedab 
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said that the above g'^r^-VadarlS said a falsehood, if they gave the 
above version of their food, etc 

26 They do not habitually prostitute their married or 
unmarried women 

26. They eat all articles of food, except beef, oi as they called 
it, the flesh of mother-cow and the flesh of monkeys The 
special article of food, the abstaming from which they thought 
would raise them, was, as said above, the pork, which the gdri- 
V^adaris now seem to leave off eatmg 

27 They will not eat the pakhi (cooked food) from the 
hands of the Mahars and Dheds, but would eat that from the 
hands of the Mahrathis and other high-caste Hmdus They 
do not eat that from Mahomedans They would have a non- 
smoked btdz from others, but not one that is partly smoked 
The same is the case with wme, which they would not drmk 
from a cup from which one of another caste has dnmk partly 
Such wme they speak of as bemg ( 036 I ) guiha i e , false or 
tamted 

The foUowmg are a few hues of their cradle song I heard at 
Shevga 

'IHl ^l>ll 

My baby 1 
Come here, go there. 

Go there, come here 

My boy ! Why do you not sleep ? 

Go to sleep, go to sleep 

The foUowmg is the purport of a cradle song m their Telugu 
language, which I heard at the VadaVi camp, at the DamQ 
dam . 

My child ' Your father has gone to work He wiU return 
soon , so, kindly go to sleep early, 1 have much work to do. 
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Your father on return, -ffill beat me if I 'tnli not do that work. 
Therefore my child, go to sleep go to aloep 

Mb otto B-OTHTTn^O’S REMARKS 
ON THE PAPER 

Mr Otto Rothfeld LO^ wlu> presided at the meeting said 
the Society was obliged to the Hon. Secretary for a Tory exact 
and soientiflo paper With &U deference however he vontored 
to doubt the poesibihty of a Sanskrit derivation of the name 
VadAn or Vadcfa. He had listened, with great interest (as they 
all had) to the analysiB of the place of the pig as an economic 
factor m a Deccan village Previonaly he had considered the 
pig aa a factor of ooononuo importance m Ireland only Mr 
Modi had, however stopped at the economic pig and had not 
gone on to diacoss the succolant rodent Now Mr Bothfeild s 
own connection with Vaddae depended upon rata. In 1002*03 
there had been tho famous rat>famine m Gujarat Mr Cadell 
then Colleotor of the Panch Mahals, imported two Yadda farailim 
to show the villagers, bow to loll the rats that wore destroying 
their crops Theoparationsof the Vaddae were most interesting 
Obeervation showed that thi^ were able with almost exact 
accuracy to tell on mspootmg a hole bow many rats there 
were withm it, or when the hole had been vacated. At tho 
most they made a mistoke of a boby rat or two Then they 
knelt beside tho holo and by rubbing tho ruid of thmr thumb ami 
second finger togothor made a sbgbt noiso which appeared to 
attract the rots. As thoy made tho sound tho rota xnarchod 
out quietly in amglo file and each on© as it kft tho holo was 
nipped by the Vadda a left fingers and tossed aside with a broken 
neck- Tbo closing scone was a daintj rat-atew 3Ir RothfcM 

After the Psper wa* wad, iriiDe over the c4d \ oJo»e> ol ihe 

Journal, to Frejjare A Short nisteiy of lb* Sodety fcrlhoHIlTer JoWVe 
Vohnne. my attontioo bM been drawn to Ctoographlcal bolM oa the Mitw 
tribe from the Collector of SboUpor read beloro the BoeWrly at lu 
meeting of J5tb April IftOO, and pnbl»b*d tn the Journal of tho BooWy 
Voh V No, 6 pp 576*179 ^ 
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only regretted that, at this stage, the spirit of scientific experi- 
ment had abandoned him and he had not partaken of rat-stew. 
Mr Rothfeld was of opmion that there was no connection of race 
between the Odhs of Gujaiat and the Vaddas of the South, and 
considered that this was proved by the prohibition of widows 
marrying their husband’s brother among the Southern Vaddas, 
while in Gujarat the Levirate was the rule He imagmed that 
the Vaddas were an abongmal Dravidian caste of the South, 
like most of the Shudra castes m Madras He suggested, that 
the origm of the cast-system m India, as it is now known, may 
most probably be traced to that Dravidian race , as caste is found 
also m Polynesia, where the inhabitants are closely connected 
by race And he was of opmion that the origin of most castes 
may more reasonably be tiaced to the Diavidian race than to 
Manu’s famous abstraction fiom reality of the four castes 
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A STORIES OF WITOHCRABT, MA6IO, 
&o , TOLD BY NICCOLAO MANUCCI IN BOS ' 
“STORIA DO MOaOB” OR MOGUL 
INDIA (1063-1708) 

PnMdeml — IjT -Col. K. R EiBTtEA^ IJiLS (Retd ) 

{^Rtad on 28fA February 1012 ) 

The author of The Folk totea of HuidustAii ” i vory properly 
ttya that We m India have left even the collection of folk 
tales to be done by foraignera for the most part oonwdoting 
theee stone* to be nn\rorthy of the attention of *0 metaphysical 
a raoe as ourselvea. Bat we most if w© want to lorvivn, take 
our plaoo by the side of the progressive races of the world m 
oU departments of soientiflo study and resoanh 

It IS one of these foreigners referred to above who has sag 
gested to me the snbjoot of my paper It is the VonoUon ad 
venturer Nicoolao ilanucci who had come to India at the 
age of fourteen Hla well known Btona I>o Mogor » c. 

The Story of the Moguls, has been lately translated bj Mr 
William Irvine under the title of Stona Do Mogor or Mogul 
India and has been published in four vulnnoce as one of the 
pubUcations of the Indisu Toxta Sones under a scheino 
inaugumtod by tbo Royal Asiatic Society at tho instance of its 
then Secretary Mr T W Rhys Davids The story of the du 
covory of the original manusenpt of Manned is an interesting 
romance 

Jlanucoi s Stona Do Mogor i* very interesting from several 
points of \icw but while rending it 1 have noted a few facts 
from the folklore point of now 

Air Gomme who defines tbo Science of Folklore ai the 
Bcienco which treats of tbo survivals of archaic beliefs and 

I Tb* Folk talea of niadiutsn'* by Bbtikh CbitH Introducyon»r — 
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customs m modem ages,” divides the matenals of this science 
into foiii Parts ^ 

I Traditional Narratives 
II Tiaditional Customs. 

III Superstitions and Beliefs 

IV Folk-speech 

He subdivides the four divisions as follows — 

I — Traditional Narratives, into 

1 Folk-tales 

2 Hero-tales 

3 Ballads and Songs 

4 Place Legends 

II — Traditional Customs, into 

1 Local Customs 

2 Festival Customs 

3 Ceremomal Customs 

4 Games 

m — Superstitions and Behefs, mto 

1 Witchcraft 

2 Astrology 

3 Superstitious Practices and Fancies 

IV — ^Folk-speech, mto 

1 Popular Saymgs 

2 Popular Nomenclature 

3 Proverbs 

4 Jingle Ilh 3 nnes and Riddles 

My paper this day, refers to the first sub-division of the third 
of the above-mentioned divisions of the matenals of the science 
of folk-lore It does not exhaust the subject It does not give 
aU the stones of witchcraft referred to by Mauucci, but gives 




^ Ibid, 


3 
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only a few typioaj stonoe fonnd here and there m Mr Irvme b 
tranalation of ilannooi b work. Mannooi b work shows that 
some of the Enropeana who came to India m those tunes about 
200 yoara ago beheved in the atones of witchcraft etc m the 
same way as the natives of the country Again moat of the 
stonee remmd ns of Bimilar beliela prevalent even now in 
India 

I remember having beard, when a boy many Btonea of the 
witohea ( ) The worst sort of the witohoa was one that 

had her belly turned on her baok. She earned a aa^dx (a land 
of fire-vase) on her head. When she mtended to fnghton or 
injure anybody what aho did waa this she turned round, and lot 
the victim see her belly tom open with all its distorted bowels 
The very sig^it made the man fall sick and ho died of a lingering 

il1r>nfla 

(1) Blanuoci was one day sent by Kajah Jai Smgb a groat 
ofSoer of Aurangareb as on envoy to throe ro^oAs to ask them 
to give their word not to take tbo fide of ShJvaji nor to allow 
him to pass throngh their torritones and to send one of their 
sons as a hostage or socurrty for thw promise When in the 
temtonea of the third mjah tho Rajah of Chottia in the Aaiik 
Distnot he came across what he calls ccsee of soroorv IIo 
says “ Hero two things happened tome that I wish to recount so 
that inquiring ixjrsons may leam that those people are much 
given to sorcery I bad a handsome horse that Rajah Jai Singh 
hod givtm me The Rajah of ChoUla (Chiutia) took a fsncj 
to this horse and requostod mo to pell it to him bo would 
pay mo one thousand nipecB T was not willing but when it was 
thnoforraydopartnrothohorsohadlosttheusoof its legs and 
was unable to move I waited for eight da^w without an> gooil 
when tho rajah sent mo word that though tho horse wws dsmng 
od ho would still give me ono thousand rupees In a rage I 
started from tbo place tellmg mj people thst if within twenty 
four hours the horse could not move to out his throat ami hnng 
tbo hide to me Finding mo so reaolute, the rajah sent mo one 
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thousand tno hundred ruxiccs, hcsccching mo not to order tho 
horse's throat to bo out, but to content myself with tins jirosent, 
and he nould keep the horse m rcmcmbranco of mo I con- 
tented imsclf nith taking the twfelvo hundred rupees, Icnowing 
quite well that if 1 did not, I should lose both hoiso and 
rupees ” (Vol 11, pp. 133-134) 

This rominds one of a miracle, .attributed to Zoroastoi, in 
later Pahlavi and Persian boolcs Tho Zarthusht-namolii 
refers to it According to this book, a favoui ito hoi sc of King 
Gushtasp had lost tho pouor of tho uso of Ins feet It nas 
thought to be tho woik of a magician Zoroaster is said to have 
cured the horso of its disabilit}' i As Dr. West voiy piopoily 
says, this Persian voraion of tho Zarathusht-namch is “ a 
highly ombollishcd paiaphraso'’ 2 of an allusion to tho stoiy 
of a horso in tho Dinkard ( Bk VII, chap IV, GG) winch 
luns thus “His (Zoroaster’s) uttering on the hoi 'iC-courso 
{a^panvar) of Vishtasp a romindor of tho powoi and triumph of 
Auharmazd over himself a.s ho invited Vishtasp to tho lohgion 
of Auhannazd 

(2) IManucci thus doscribos the second stoiy of witchcraft ‘ 
“ One of my servants, passmg through a field of radishes, stretch- 
ed out his hand to pluck ono out of the ground, when his hand 
adhered in such a fashion to the radish that he could not take 
it away It wa^ necessary to find tho oivner of the field to got 
him hberated This was done, and after taking something 
as a bribe and giving him a beatmg, the owner recited some words 
and the man was freed ” (VI II, j> 134) 


’ Ftdo Eoafcwjck’s translation of the Zarathusht-nAmoh, m “Tlie Parsi 
Religion,” by Dr Wilson. Appendix, pp 60i-6 , Vide Dastur Dr 
Peshotan Beharamji Sanjana’s ^ Mill 

pp 128-134 , Ftdo'^“ Lo Livre do Zoroaatro do ^Zardust i-Behram Ben 
Pajduby Predenoh Rosenburg Ftdc “ Zoroastre Essai sur la, Philosophie 
Bebgieuse de la Perse, par Joaohim Menant, Premifcro Partie, p 46 
= S B. E. VoL XLVn, Introduction, pp XXIL 
3 I6«Z pp. ^64-06 
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We Htoll hoar stonee of the above kiiKL Manncoi pro- 
oeeda to say I could Dover Biifiioiontly rtate to -what an 
extent the HumIub and the Mahomedans m Tnf^ia are m the 
habit of practising Tntohora.ft I quite well knoir that if I were 
to recount that they oan oven make a cock crow in the belly of 
the man who atole and ate it no credit would be given to me 
Nevertheloas the tmth la that many a tune I heard the crow 
mg m different oases and of snob instanoee I waa told over 
and over agam, (Vol II p 134 ) 

This story referred to by Manocoi la illustrated m a Gujarati 
slang saying nl^l » c. Boy I Ho will 

mako it apeak m yonr belly 

(3) Manuooi thus speaks of spells used by women to oon 
trol their lovers As fop the spells practised by the women 
to bnng young men under tbeir control, they aio mfinito Of 
such a nature are they that an> such youth booomos mad nor is 
ho given any respite to think of anything eiso This subject 1 
postpone to the Third Port of my History (XU 248 2CC) let 
this servo as o warning to oor Europeans who mtoml to tmrcl 
m India so that they may not allow their liberty to bo taken 
from them for afterwards they will weop over thoir unhappy 
irremediable state It happens often to ono so bound by spoils 
that after his ladj lo>"o has died bo cannot onduto the approach 
of any other woman romauung over ovorcomo by sorrow for 
the defonot (Vol II pp 134-136 ) 

^^e still hear of love-cbanns Superstitious women Mwt 
the so-called ohanners for love charms,^ 

(4) Jlanuoci describes sevoml other stones of mngio in the 
third volume of his book Ho saNW There sro to l»e seen 
commonly m this country a want of the fear of God and of Io\o 
to one 8 neighbour I n ill rolato bore some cascsVhich bspponrd 

iOT Boni© obi IVfiUn It. ehanns or araulrt*. wtikb e*n bo 

cl*»rd under tbr bc*d of K/rr <b*nns. rut* I’awod T by Errad L. K 
Antla, pp. 186-187 ^ 
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111 my sight of a diabolic natuio It is a practice very common 
among the Hmdus and others, which does not fail also to lay 
hold of the Cliristians living m this country, who from want of 
true faith allow themselves to be peisuaded mto such-hke 
errors 

“ A woman wished to become with child, and not succeeding 
uuth drugs, had recourse to a magician His orders were that 
at midmght she should go and stand below a large forest tree 
which m India is called badd {bad, bar) i It produces a small 
led fruit Here she was to perform the sacrifice as to which 
he had instructed her She then became pregnant, and the 
tree referred to became steiile, and never yielded fruit so long 
as it lived” (Vol III, p 200 ) 

The so-caUed magical arts and charms are even now resorted 
to m India by women desirous of becommg motheis 

(5) Manucci gives another story of a different kmd, of a 
V Oman desirmg to have a child 

“ In Bassahim (Bassein), a toum of the Portuguese, there 
was a well-born woman — I will not mention her name — ^ivho 
wished to have a son to ivhom to leave her wealth Secretly 
she had recourse to a magician, who b 3 ^ diabohc arts made it 
so appear that she was really pregnant, inth all the signs that 
women have who are about to brmg faith When the time 
came, she was seized with pains, and several ladies came to 
assist, and she brought forth a tiaj'- full of sand , thereupon 
the delivery was complete She lost aU the gieat expenses 
she had gone to in preparmg a feast for the occasion ” (Vol 
III, p 200) 

(6) The foUomng stor}’’ seems to show that even Christian 
friars were not free fiom beliefs m magical influences 

‘ There was another case m Sao Thomo about the same 
time A young friar had a woman-seivant who cooked for 


‘ Tbo Ficus Indica, or Indian fig-tree 
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hnn This woroftn threw geoh a spell over Tnm that he could 
not exist without her for one momeiit Anyone who went to 
visit the fnar was an anuoyaooe he gent them away as soon 
as possible and the few words he uttered would all bo m praise 
of the serving woman. This fnar fell ill of diarrhoea, and 
was already almost at the pomt of death. In place of flung 
hiB mind on God to eocure salvation for his soul ha whole 
concern was for the servant At this tune thoro amvod some 
fnars from Goa and seeing him thus foraakon, knew that ho 
was bewitohod. They seised the negro woman and by force 
of torture made her relieve the fnar of the spell she had thrown 
over hem After this happened he could not boar to see her or 
bear her name It did not take long to ouro lum of his dboaso 
(the diarrhcoa) (Vol HI p 201) 

(7) The following story is intended to show that if one is 
over ounous to peep m to the magical practices of others, bo 
himself bocomea the victim 

I will tell you another instanoo Thoro vns a Portuguese 
called Thome Borgoe de Villalobo an ihbnbitnnt of baO Thome 
To rooovor after an Ulnoss ho moved with his family to the foot 
of the four hills, which aro three loaguos fmra Se5 Thome 
After some days had passed he felt rolioved of his illnoss But 
one night foilmg to get to sleep ho uont out to walk about the 
town by moonlight. Hearing in a house the sound of dancing 
and the tinkling of bells, lus curiosity led him to look through 
n poop-hok» m the door There bo »w two amall bo^i well 
clothed, with bolls on tbcir feet woanng Jowol« and holding 
bows and arrows m their bands Opposite them was a magician 
seated on the floor holding a rod with which ho struck fbo 
ground. To the sound of these strokes the children danced 
timo to tune the magwum ultorcd a cry and b} roonon of the 
g> rations made by the bo^-s In dancing thoir o\-rrt Iwcamo 
flaming coaM of Are tboir faces heavj ami fearful to li^lmld 
WTion this condition am\ od the^ awooned and fell to tho ground 
as if dead. 
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” Tlio ’man'': wife, nnaking, snn the door oi>cn and her husband 
absent, from the loom She wont I.0 look for him, and found 
him I'lng scnseU'^s at the magician's door Hastening homo, 
she brought, her brothers and seivanls, and 111 dead silence 
they remoAcd him to his house I'hero ihoj began to lament 
Tlio lady who owned the house, hearing tho weeping, came to 
them Sho was told what had happened to tho husband, found 
Ijnng in front of such-and-such a door. Tho old lady sliowod 
amazement, so that all present were more disturbed than before 
Upon seeing tins tho old lady consoled them, saying that sho 
know a cure I/^avmg homo, she had recourse to the magician, 
who appeared 111 about an hour Entering the house ho said 
there had l>eontoo grant temerity in seeking to see things w'hich 
did not concern one All tho relations entreated him to tell 
them some cuic Ho gave the man certain fumigations, and 
placed modicino upon his eyes After one hour had passed tho 
patient began to move, and when morning came ho wa^s able 
to toll bis story, as I have above recounted it After that ho 
went back to San Thome At the present tune tho wndow of 
that Portuguese, being now seventy years of ago, lives m my 
house, and tho poverty m Avhich sho was loft has forced her to 
do this" (Vol irr, pp 201-202). 

( 8 ) Tho follov ing storj' is of tho kind which I remember 
having hoard m my boyhood, wherein a Parsoo was behoved 
to possess tho pow'or of producing vanous fruits and sweets 
from a magical piot before him 

“ In the days when I was at Agrah I went to pay my respects 
to the brother of Shaistah Khan, who was called Faraofal 
(Falak-fal), which means ‘ The Divmer ’ Ho was a very ugly 
man, and never appeared at Court for fear the people would 
]oke at his odd x>hysiognomy This gentleman had a magician 
who gave him much information about what was gomg on In 
my presence the magician raised his head and voice, saying that 
apples, pears, peaches, and several other ‘frmts would fall. 
Accordingly, m the sight of all there present, they began at once 
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to tall. Thia wm a thing to be remarked on, lor at that soaaon 
there aroe no such frmtam that oonntry Ho offered mo aome 
toeat bntldoolmedtotafcothem knowing them to be a prodnct 
otmagio BO I thanked him for hie fandnese Thu thing bo could 
do whoaevap ha hfced fPbl m, pp 202-203) 

(0) The following story of Joa3 Ooelho illnstmfoo belief in 
a medley of vanoua kinds of magical arts 

As it happened there came to 8a3 Thome on the loss of 
Malacca a widow woman with two mimamed danghter*, and 
took up her abode m the street called Qaleraa. This woman 
was poor and without protaotors but of a noble family of good 
behaviour reapeoted and of a retuod life In the same to>ni 
dwelt a youth called Joa6 GocDio who was very noh Ho did 
not know how mnob he had^ and at that time did not ooont liw 
money but measured it by bushels as if it were grain Relying 
upon hiB wealth and seeing that the above woman was poor 
he sent people to intrigue with the elder daughter asking her to 
become hts mistrass. This insulting message she imparted to 
her mother and It oaosed great indignation ui the family 

Tho widow had a servant girl of Riijava race vrho noticed 
the anger there was in the household and made bold to ask her 
mistress the cause of so much indignation- They told bor what 
WHS going on Thereupon tho Rnjavu woman asked leave from 
hoc mistress to hvo out of tho house for some days till she could 
plan ft remedy for such impertinence Tho widow who was 
nggnovod by tho young man s overture willmgly gave feovo of 
olwmco to tho servant girl 

Tho raador should know that those TlAjava pooplo are for 
tho most part magicians and have a compact with the devil 
After five ‘lays hod passed tho servant girl returned to tho 
house of her mistress with three others of tho same race ‘^ho 
connoloU tho l«dj Kvpng thnt m « few tho wonlrl woiiro 
a romody »n(l woiilit obtain natufaotion of hot dreiiti bbo 
aokod for a Mjnrato room for threo othora to Iivn in ^into winch 
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no ono nw^{ cnUi. Tho luiRfro'^H contontocl /Utor thrco daj’a 
llio\ inWxnl H miHlunno on (ho o\oh of (ho gnl (hot (ho \outh 
n.is in ])in>ni(. of, niul dnoofod hoi tlin( nhon ho pn^jaing 
‘'lio '-honltl tnho post !i( (hi nimlnw 

Not nniu hmus had olnp^'Ctl uhon (ho \on(h, hr ^^ns Ins 
pioctico c\on (Kt\, pi'sHod <is .uj(icipa(-ocl in of (ho T^indoir 
{(t cho\\ Inin-olf oH Tlii' girl apjicarcd a( oncOj and thon 
\\i{hdro\’. W hon .Toad fJoi'llio hiR bclo\cd, in place of going 
nil in^ , ho onmo foithmth sirnighl (o (ho door of tho wido'w, 
and hogan to hnocK, ino'.f hninhh n^iknig leave to enter and 
speak to tho hdy of (he house 'I ho Kajnva servant advised 
them not to bo in nnv hum to open Tlio jouCh, grovnng 
impuient, began to knoolc \igoroush. and shouted for them to 
open Thoi, .niisivoit'd linn from the uindou b}' abuse, ordering 
him to go .iway To sufh an insolent follow tlioj would not. 
open On ho.nmg ibis answoi ho prostrated himself on the 
giouud and said ho had come foi a pioposal of marriage to her 
w horn ho had seen at t ho window 

Thc> allowed him to entor Then he soni oH lus seivant- 
mnn to feteh n pnost to man} them This w^ns enraod out. ai 
once AMthout delay, and tho bndo became lord over tho hus- 
band and all Ins wealth, which turned out to bo tho cause of 
his undomg Thus does it fiocpiently happen that money m 
the hands of persoas like this causes their perdition After 
tho laijso of some time, she found fcliat hoi husband loved lior 
passionatclj'', and she hud not tho libert-y of action that she wanted 
She asked tho scivant-girl to find a device by which she might 
be able to live moio accoidmg to her own fanc}'- Tho sorcoiess 
made an oil with which they anointed tho solos of the husband’s 
feet when asleep Ho nevoi moio paid an}’- hood to his Avife, 
and noticed nothing that Avent on in the house Next she re- 
soited again to the sorvant-AVoman for means of getting hold 
of a yoimg man for whom she longed 

“ Tho cunning sorceiess hy her arts fulfilled the desire of 
her mistr^s, and tho youth came and went when she so reqmred 

4 
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The yonngOT Sister eeemg the deHghta her sifter enjoyed became 
deeiTcmfl also of passing her days aooording to her pieasnro 
She informed the Rfijava servant of her intention As the 
magician was practised m coring snofa ooraplainte, she made over 
to the yonng lady the youth that she afTected and ho too camo 
and went like the other one 

The Rujava woman warned tho two sisters never to take 
betel from the hands of their lovers for if they acted to the 
contrary never ogam would the jonng mon leave tho hou^ 
Paying no heed to the warning of the sorcoress thov took hotel 
from the hands of thoir lovers who never quitted tho houso 
ogam but ruled over their mistressee as they pleased The elder 
Bister became enceinte Her lover told her that alien tho pro 
cession of Corpus Chnsti passed as it was to do tho next ila) 
she must not go to the wmdow to look out 

On tho day of tho procession manj ladies came from difTcr 
ent parts of tho town to the house of the ftforenoinwl lad) 
When the ptocestion was passing the lad) vmtors noticed 
the absenoo of tho lady of tho bouse Thev sought for her 
and partly by force partly by ontront) draggc<l her to tho 
window On beholding tho pyx of tho roost hoi) saemmont 
sho fainted end foil getting a great wound on tho hood nnd 
thereby arose a groat outcry and disturbance 

Tho younger sistor who was m n room apart hcanng the 
noise came out hastily to seo As she was coming her lovTr 
oppoared and gave her a blow winch knocked out one of her 
eyes Upon this tho confusion nnd the uproar were rcdonblwl 
Tho people m tho procession observing tho dl'*onlcr in thn 
hoaso entered in numbers to «cconimo<lato matters The 
tUreo compnnionfl ol tho Rftjnvn uoman seeing succour cuter 
mg tho house disnppoarod at once m a little Iiont of dough made of 
line flour which thc\ had preparoil for tho purpix- Along u ith 
them went tho tno lovers and the two iKtcw wnrr Wt woimdcfl 
m tho house The Rujava woman wanting to mskc olT Iiko the 

others could notrtrooh cither the boalor thoothcrli4^ti\r-4 Mk- 
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^vas tortured, and confessed that what has been told above was 
done by her diabolical aits She was hanged and quartered The 
elder sister brought foith a son, to whom she gave tho same name 
as the fathei, and all the tovni called him ‘ Son of the Devil. ’ 

This famdj^ came to be in such a state that they went round 
asking for alms, and tho lace continued until the loss of the city 
These {1 then houses) wcio so badly haunted that no sti anger 
could dwell there with safety to his progeny It chanced that 
theio came three stiangers, and finding no place to sheltoi 
themselves, they took these houses, and hardly was it seven 
o’clock at night, w'hen there came a dead man wuth chains 
on his legs, and w'alked round the lOom ivhoie the said men 
w'ere On seeing this hguie, they fled in gieat haste to tho 
dooi, and came out tumblmg over each othei, and hmtmg 
theu hands and feet ^Vhen the skeleton loachod the w'mdow, 
it said , ‘ You were lucky to lun away so quickly , if you had 
delaj^od at all, 1 should have had to take notice of your 
temerity ’ Upon hearmg this, they turned and ran until they 
w'oie placed m safety 

“ To those same houses theie came to hve a captam and his 
company of soldiers He was called Pe-da-patta Flat-foot) 
— a voiy vahant man , and w'hore he planted his foot, there he 
stood fast Then at six o’clock in the evemng of the first day 
they saw a soldiei come from outside, and pass through the 
midst of the soldiery without makmg any salute He made 
his way to one of the rooms Agam on the second mght tho 
same thmg happened , on the thud day they made ready to 
find out who the mtiudei was When he entered the house, 
they ?:an after him, theu bared swords m theu hands Those 
pursuing were fom'teon men, w^ho went into the room he had 
entered Withm they measured swords, but the afoiesaid 
man had vamshed, and the fourteen men wounded each other, 
and all came forth in evil case Then next day, they gave up 
tho house, and Joao Coelho came to it and hved m peace ” 
(Vol. IIIj pp. 203-206) 
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(10) The foUoTving story aho^ how hair and nmla of thtf 
fingOTB are usod as means to oonunmncato magical mfluenco — 

In, Madras I know a Portagneoe, of good position honoured 
and wealthy His name waa Joad Pereira do Fane and ho was 
macned to Donna liana de Soma Hje waa a great fnond of 
mme and had great confidence m me ho ami all hia family 
He came and settled m Madras npon the loas of Isagapotafi 
(Negapatam) His wife told me of what happened to her and 
her story was confirmed by many 

One of her alave-giris was mnoh favoored by hor hnsbaitd, 
I’hzs ladys maid wanted to kill her mistress by magic arts 
For this purpoae aho stole some money from her mostor and 
resorted to a young Hindfi servant of the house to get him to 
take measures to put an end to hor mistress s hfo. When, the 
lady wu dead, she would become bead of the house and would 
reward him Tho youth accepted tbo task (for such porwm 
when there is anything to gam hare neither religion nor con 
science) He tned to do what the slavo-giri wanted and not 
saocoeding had reooorse to a magician This man (hreclcd 
him to bring some hifir naiI*ohppuig% ami a piece of doQlcd 
cloth belonging to the lady The j-outh reported to tho slave 
girl and she sent what was required. When somo daja had 
passed, tho youth made over to Imr a doll mto tho lioad of which 
had been thrust one pm tho pomt of which reached nearly to 
the stomach, and anothor pin was itook into tho navel coming 
half way down tbo legs 

She was told that at midmght tiho must go cmUrol> naked 
mto tho middle of tho house garden holding up m om* hand 
tho doll and m tho other a piece of burning woo<l Orders oh 
to what she waa to do wore added She was wamtxl (Iiat whif j 
( voting os above there would appear a black cat but iho muit 
not bo afraid Tho wretched woman did as imtrected. Gom^, 
to tho contro of tho oourtjatd she act fire to the wuls of tho 
doll a feet and bands At that moment fhoro appevod to her 
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Tbo younger auter seeing her BiBterenioyeil became 

desirouii also of paasiug her ilays ftooording to her plooauio 
She informed tho Rajavn servunt of her mtontion A» tbo 
magHnan was prtvctiaed In conng arioh ooinplamts, ahe made over 
to tho young lady tho youth tlmt she affected and he too came 
and went like the other one 

The Rnfava woman wnmoti the two siatem never to take 
betel from tho haodi of tboir lovers for if thov acted to tho 
contrary never ogam would tho yonng men loavo the house 
Paying no heod to tho warning of tho scpccress they took betel 
from the hand* of thotr lovers who never quitted the houso 
agam but ruled over thoir mistrowcs as they pleased The elder 
sister became ooceuito Her loior told her that uhon tho pro 
coiion of Corpus Chnsti passed os it wus to do tho next tlay 
she must not go to tho window to look out 

On tho day of tho procession many ladies came from differ 
ent parts of tho town to the bouse of tbo aforenamed lady 
NVhen tho procession was passing tho lady Msiton noticed 
the ahsonco of tho lady of (bo bouKo They sought for hor 
and partly by force partly by outroatj dragged hor to tho 
window fhi beholding tbo pyx of the most holy sacrament 
nho fainted and (oil goUing a great wound on tbo hood and 
thereby arobO a groat outory and disturbanco 

Tlio younger *<’rtor who was m a room apart hcanng tho 
noixo came out htolily to hcc \a nho was coming lur luior 
appeared ami gave her a blow which knocked out ono of her 
oyc'i U|iaij tbn tho conliutou and the uproar wero redoubled. 
Tbo people m tho proce*, ion ob-'CrMu^ tho disorder m tlw 
liomsO entered m numbers to acconumKlato mattern Tho 
tbiw compamooi of tho ilajaia woman ntting HUccour outer 
uij, Uw hou'x ili-apptured at oiico lu a littlo bait of ilough luado of 
lino flour winch llu?> hod propareil for tho purpose Xiong with 
them ttuntlbotuo loiem, nniJ tbo two sutcni More fc/t wounded 
in tho housu rho iLijava unman uonting I > make off liko tho 
utUcrj could nut reach nther tho boat or tho other 
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tortiuod, .Old tvjiifcNsiHl that what Imii hcoii told ahovo was 
dono b\ hej dial)uhcal .uUs >ihr was hanged and tmailried The 
eldei ''ister l)uiught foith .v sou, to uhuiii t.he ga\o Ihu haiuonaiue 
as the father, and all the town called hun Son of the Dovil. 

Tills funnl> caiuo to bo m such a ■'Uiio that thc\ wont lonnd 
ii'king for aims, and the laco tuutmned until the loss of the cit^ 

'I huso {> then huu'-es) ucio so badly haunted that no strangoL 
could dwell there with svifet^ to his piogon^ It eluuveed that 
there came ihreo stiangois, and Imdmg no place to shelter 
themsoKcs the^ took these houses, and hardly was it sevon 
o’clock at night, when thoio eame a dead man with chainb 
on his legs, and walked round tho room whoio the bind men 
were Un seeing this lignic, they lied in great haste to tho 
iluor, and eame out tumbling o\ei each other, and hurting 
then hands and foot When tho skeleton leaehed the w'ludow , 
iL "aid , You were Inoky to run awa^ so tpnekly , if you had 
delated at all, I should ha\e had to take notieo of your 
temerity Upon hearing this, thoj turned and ran until they 
wore plaeod nr safety 

To thoso same houses thoio eamo to hvo a eaptaiu and his 
eompany of soldiers Ho was called Pe-da-patta C* Plat-foot) 
— a very valiant man , and wliore he irlantcd his foot, there ho 
stood fast Then at si\ o eloek in tho evening of tho Iri’st day 
they saw a soldioi eomo fiom outsido, and pass thi-ough tho 
midst of the soldiery wathout malung any salute Ho made 
his way to one of tho rooms Again on tho second mght tho 
same thing hapiwiicd , on tho thud day they made ready to 
hud out who tho lutriidoi was When ho ontered the liouso. 
they ran after him, then bared swords m their hands Thoso 
pursumg were fourteen men, who wont into tho room ho had 
entered Withm they measured swords, but the aforesaid 
man had vanished, and the fourteen men wounded each other, 
and all came forth m evil ease Then next day, they gave up 
the house, and Joao Coelho eamo to it and hved rn peace ” 
(Vol. XIIj pp. 203-200). 
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the imago had bccu outircly ptiUod to piecaa ho throw it mto 
a veeaol of milk and after nicking hio mcnntatioDS ho throw 
that veosel mto tho sea 

At tho expiration of twelve hours Donna Mttna oamo back 
to hor senihee and lost her pams but sho was so weak that it 
took her throo months to rooo\'er her strength Tho mogiciau 
hxod upon tho ala y&- girl who had done tho misohiof and tho 
negrosB on couiooamg it was punuhed and baniahod for tho 
rout of her life Tho onguiator of the trouhlo was tho master 
of the house who had given such authonty to a slave m order 
to gratify hia own desires m on ilhoit dirootiom Tho alaso 
thus thought she could become lady of tho home upon the 
death of the wife I have been bomo lose theu: bves or nun 
thoix Ismibos by tho commibMon of such inbults and (Words 
in their own houaos (Vol HI pp 20C*208) 

Hair and aaibi aru often spoken of os means for communi 
eating magical inHoeoccs ^ In tho VondnHd Ihe aiieiont 
Iraruaus uoro eujomod to bury tho nails Jb\ou now I’arsoo 
pnobts bujy their nails 1 have rolorred to this bubji»t at boiuo 
length in my paper before this sociotj outitlod Tun Iranian 
IncaulaUons for buryuig*hair and luuls ^ 

1 Vide ‘‘bemiUe Msffie by U U Tbompsoo. 

S JoutuaI of tI>o Soctulj VoL VtU Vo. 8 pp. 72. V*d* my 
Vuthropulogica] p»prn pp 34(K.J»»3 



THE WEDDING SAND IN KNUTSEORD 
(CHESHIRE, ENGLAND) AND THE 
WEDDING SAND ( ) IN INDIA. 

Piesident — Lt -Col K R Ktrtik^r, I M S , (Retd^ 
{Read on 26t7i June 1912 ) 

The subject of this papei has been suggested to me b 5 '- a 
recent book by IVIrs EUis H Chadwick entitled ‘‘ Mi's Gaskell, 
Haunts, Homes and Stories ” 

Mis (Ehzabeth Cleghorn) Gaskell {7ie Miss Stevenson) 
Avas a lady novelist of the last century (1810-1865) She hved in 
ICnutsfoid 111 Cheshue She had a bi other, who was a sailoi and 
who IS said to have come to India, “ wheie he somewhat mysteii- 
ously, and without any apparent motive, disappeaied, and all 
fuither trace of him was lost ” ^ She was maiiied to Rev 
Wilham Gaskell in 1832, at Knutsfoid Chinch The death of 
hei only son at the infant age of 10 months, caused hei gieat 
grief, and hei husband, m oidei to enable her to forget the grief 
advised hei to iviite for the public This event in hei life, led 
to make hei a pubhc wiiter 

The above-named book, which gives an account of hei varied 
life, was published in 1910, on the occasion of the Centenai'y of 
her biith Theiein, the author, while desciibing hei maiiiage 
ceiemomes, thus speaks of a jiecuhar custom, pievalcnt at Knuts- 
foid in Cheshire, which leminds us of a similar custom m India 
greatly prevalent m the Bombay Presidency 

‘ There weie great lejoicmgs in the village on the day of the 
wedding, and ]\'bss Stevenson’s neighbouis and friends were 
pioud of the biide, who had spent neaily all hei life m then 
village, and they were glad that she was now only going sixteen 
miles aAvaj to the city of Mauchestei Desciibmg the ij^iiaint 

1 Encyclopaedia Bntoxmica, Vol X., p 104 
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OTifitoma of Knutsford Mta. Qaakell ■wnioa ono ia the ouatom 
on any occanon of rejoiomg of atremng the ground before the 
housee of those -who »yiu|mthiae m the ^adneai \nth common 
red sand, and then takmg a fmmel llllod mth Trhite sand and 
sprinklmg a pattern of flower* upon the rod ground Tlu* is 
nlwa^i done for a woddiug, and often accompamcd by some verso 
of mrol composition The tradition about 

this ouatom is that there was formoriy a wcU-<3ro**mg In the town 
nnd on the annual colebrotiou of this oeremony thoj strewed the 
flowers to the house of the lateet mamod bnclo by degrees it 
became a common custom to atrow the houses of the bndo and her 
fnonds but as flowers were not always to bo procured they 
adopted this easj substitute Some people chose to say that 
it ongmatod m the old churoh being to far out of the town 
for the merry soaud of bells to be heard on oxty jovful occasion 
so instead of on audible they put a visible sign ^ 

As related b\ the wntor of Mr*. Castell * biography tho local 
historian of Knuteford thus rofoircil to tho ouslom m 1 V>0 — 

\Veddmg*cako wedding gloves and wedding nngH are 
fauuhar to tho whole nation but wadding sand belongs pre- 
eminently to Knutsford alone * Ho then thus desenbod tho 
oldest tradition respcctmg tho sanduig Thocbaiicl of case 

which stood In the Loiror Street bod one small tinkbng bell 
and that out of rojKiir probably cracked hO that its tones j imsl 
on tlu joyous feelings of a wedding uionung Fho ItclU of tho 
jurochial oUapcl wore too far o0 oml on Iho occiuion of a wcildm^ 
tho plan was uilroducotl of announcing it to thu iitighhourv oml 
lolhotowngcncmlli sweeping the htrect betoru tho door of 
tho bnde s father ond by garnuhing it with a >iinnkling of mikI 
At first tho samhng was confined to l!»i bndo s hoU'X' but m 
proce^ of time umoiatioiui crept m anil h r fmniU ui th\ 
other houM-s partaking in the iKighbourly ]tn jKvrlook \\^> m 
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tlio ob^eivauco , thou hou&ea too put ou tho biiclal adornmouts, 
and, looking clean and bright, bhured m tho festivity of tho 
day ” 1- 

Acoouling to IilTb Chadwick, tho \vritci' of JIis Gaskoll’s 
biography, Tho Country manS Ramble” thus doscabes the 
custom. 

Thou the lads and tho lasses then tuin-dibhcs handling, 
Befoio all tho doors foi a Mcdding woio standing , 

I ask'd Nan to wed, and bho aasuored with case, 

‘ You may sand foi m}' wedding, w'honovor you ploaso ’ ” 

!Mrs Chadwick thus speaks fuithor on tho subject of the 
custom — 

“ Rlowors, too, are scattered and bound up into gailands on 
occasions of rejoicing, to show honoui to some nobleman of the 
land 01 to receive a soveieign when ho visits among Ins people 
For the same purposes, browm sand and white sand aie employed, 
and when oui late Queen, as Princess Victoria, and hor mother, 
tho Duchess of Kent, visited Ivnutsfoid on then wayfiom Ches- 
tei to Chatswoith, ‘ tho univoisal adornment of the pavement 
and the streets occasioned gioat sinpiiso and affoidod much 
pleasure ’ George tho Fourth, when a guest at Tabley Hall, is 
said to have been much amused with tho sanding devices There 
IS anothsi tradition in Knutsford about the ongin of sandmg, 
which dates still further back It is said that Kmg Canute forded 
a neighbourmg brook neai Knutsfoid, and sat dowm to shake the 
sand out of his shoes While he was domg this, a bridal paity 
passed by He shook the sand m front of them and wished 
them joy, and as many childien as there weie grams of sand 
Sandmg is still kepi up at Knutsfoid at the May-Day festivities, 
when the pavements are decorated with beautifully traced 
designs m red and white sand 


> 


^ Ibid pp. 187-88. 
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On the day fixed for the Coroniitjou of King Edward tho 
Seventh m Juno 1001 there was a eandmg competition m 
Knut«ford, and very mony ortistio designs woro displayed on 
the roods ^ 

From this long deeonption of tho eastern based on vonooi 
anthontieie we gather tho following points about tho tradition 
of tho ongm of tho oostom 

1 The origin of tho onstom of strewing tho wedding-sand 
at the door of the bnde s house is to bo found in the comadonoo 
of King Canute oroasmg the Knutefoid bnxik and shaking tho 
sand out of his shoes at the very time when a bndol party 
was passing 

2 The paroohial ohuroh being for away from the nllago for 
tho villagors to boar the Chureh boll on a wedding or other 
joyful oocosioa, thoy rcsortod to tho plan of announomg tho 
joyful oTont to the town by swooping tbe street before tbo door 
of tho bnde e father and by garnishing it with tho spniddlng of 
sand^ 

3 The ongm of tho oustom is found m tbo origin of tbo eoro> 
mony of woU-drossmg, on tho annual colobration of which 

they strewed tho fiowors to tbo house of tho latest inamed 
bnde By degrees it bcoamo a common custom to strew tbo 
houses of tho bndo and her fnends but os llowcrsu'crenot 
always to bo procured thoy adopted this cosy substitute 

^\^xat wo gather from theso traditions is this — Tho ou*tom 
began with somo kind of fiowcr-dccorution >^hioh began at a 
favounto well of tho town or vUlago and ended at the house of 
a lately 'wedded couplo Tbo viUago \ioll was olua^s near and 
dear to tboir heart and was tUeixfon. sacred In tluir 
boca u so it supplied them with drinking ■water Not ouJi tho 
queatioQ of their health but of their \ery Ido and death wa« 
connected with it They Ihortforr phowwl tbcir rurrrmtUl 


1 IlmJ, pp. Ita-i? 
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fecluigb towaidi. it b} ilower-oITeinigb, which took the bhapo 
of llowor-decoiatioiib. A lately -i\ edded couple was the uoxt 
impoitant tlmig which coucoiucd the villageib most So, on 
their letiun Xioui the annual ceiemomal visit to the well, they 
fiibt vent to the house of the couple with their lloAver offerings, 
and decorated it Thus, llover-decoiations came to bo associa- 
ted vith a maiiying couple and then house JFlowors being not 
easil}* piociuablo at all seasons, a substitute was used The use 
of sand as a substitute began in the time of King Canute, who, on 
entciuig into the town, shook the sand out of his shoes, and, at 
the same time blessed a maiiying couple who happened to pass 
fiom there 

Now, this Cheshiio custom icmnids us of the Indian custom of 
bweepmg the door fionts of houses on weddmg and othei joyful 
occasions and of stiowmg them Avith lime and other coloured 
powdois 

This custom IS known among the Paisees as Ghowli 

‘puna, lit, to fill up the ChowJc i e , the square before the 
house It is a custom pie valent among the Hindus, and the 
‘Paisces have taken it fiom them As in the Cheshire custom, 
the house fionts aie swept clean ^and then stiewed over with 
white calcium powdei Many Indian families, and among 
them Paisees also, obseive this custom every day and strew 
the dooi front -with the powder aftei sweepmg it clean every 
moinmg and evening On happy occasions hke those of 
mairiage, Naojote, (mvestituie with sacied shut and thread), 
bu-thday and on giaud hohdays, that custom is especially 
observed 

The words “ Ghowh ptirva ” suggest one or two ideas about 
the houses in Bombay Formerly many a house had its own 
GJumk or compound It was this compound that was strewed 
(lit filled up) With the powdei In the case of houses that 
had no compounds the strowmg had to be done on the threshold 
of the house The prmcipal powder that was used and is noiv 
used for ibhe purpose is, as said above, the white powder of 
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Oftlcitim, known u Powders of vanou* other (lolours 

oflpecially rod also were used. The powder also has latterly 
been called by aome 

The ongmal object of the ooslom seems to be a In ml of decor 
utioTL Flower-decorations of a suople typo aasuming the form 
of a toran or an arch like string of fiowers are common in Tmltar> 
honaea. The custom m question also seems to be the remnant 
of a kind of decoration of the fronU of house* ilony on Indian 
lady takes groat pleasure m doooiating the front of her house by 
atrowmg those powders m various artistic ways \\ e had a beau 
tufui exhibition of this art from the hands of Hmdu ladioe m our 
Old Bombay EzhibiUoo, held on the occastou of Uis ifajMty s 
visit to India. 1 romfimbor with pleobUie many a mom 

mg whoa I was a boy of about seven or eight when I used to got 
up with my good mother early m the morning on Biwali Holidays. 
Doniig thoeo holiday's, she genoraUy doToted two or three early 
morning hours with a bright lamp burning before her to these 
doeoratiou* with powders of various coiours The designs of the 
decorations u ore a cradle a child s bhirt ix abtgram 

Uitb a horse a pahmqom etc Such artistic decorations have 
now almost disappeared from among the Parsecs The onl^ relic 
of the custom we now see — and there is hardly a Porsee household 
where it is not seen oven now — is that of strouing the door fronts 
with white and red puiidors through holed un boxes bcuruig some 
doMces cbpociolly that of a tiblu 

llio foUoaiug luios in auaio of the l*arkce bougs *>huw Ilut the 
custpin Mils as it Mure unbodied ^Ui the bOcuU life of the 
people 

In a \aojotoiKmg a song sung on the occasion of mvbiUug 
a Porbce child with the feocnnl shirt and thread mo hear ' 

Sutfl =U» »1l<l Jjjju 

Ml' 

•Wiv^ ulfli HMll 

Tnuulu/iun — Cel the Xfurj (i « Ibo tucUmiMt uliero a 

jiart ur the i»liuk ul Iho Jsaojoto ceremony i. jjeriofmi4)»»lrcttci! 
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with the pearl-hke powdei Get my dooi -front stiewed with 
pearl-hke powder. Get my down floor and the steps of my house 
strewed 

The woids, ^icQ ^ e > peail-hke powder-decoration, 

used m this song, may he simply a songster’s exaggeration, or 
perhaps they suggest that very rich persons weie behevedto 
use, on rare occasions of joy, powdeied peail for the purpose 
This behef is seen in the Gujarati pioveib 3i>l cji 

The proverb is meant to mdicate that, if one is iich 
and IS so mchned he may get his own private house strewed 
with powdeied pearl, but on oidmaiy public occasions he must 
lesort to the use of the common simple method 

In the above account of the Gheshne custom, we read that, 
according to then tradition, the people lesorted to the custom 
of stiewmg the front of the house with weddmg sand, to announce 
the joyful event of the marriage to the town The folio wmg 
Imes in a Paisee song also show, that the Incban weddmg sand 
or powdei (^I5s) was also taken as a sign or symbol to an- 
nounce the happy occasion of maiiiage 

Translation — How are people to know that oui' houses have 
the occasion to celebiate a marriage ^ (By seemg) Powdeied 
pearl decorations on the steps (of oui houses) (By sceuig) 
Powdeied pearl decoiation on the maiquee (elected on maiiiage 
occasions) 

The foUowmg hnes also lefei to a similar idea — 

Translation — How are we to know, that good (auspicious) 
woids (of maiiiage songs) are utteied (m this house) ^ By the 
powdeied peail decoration on the house steps and on the doivn 
floor > 
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Tbo following Imoe ahow that the cu4toui ^\ttB not coutinod 
to weddings only but that it ^-ns extended to other jojful 
occasions 

"illT I otifll ^ 

-HllTl 3lli H’fll ^ 

Tnji^aUon — iCadaml You have such a fine compound. 
Got It be spnnklod with water iladamf You lia\ o such a fine 
compound. Get the front of the house decorated with powder 
Let Gen&a^ bo played there 

It LB said that in some of tho Gujarat viUages tho poor people 
use the gram husks (^H{) for their bouse front decorations. 

Now tho question is what is the ongm of tho Indian custom! 

1 havo asked soseral persons about it but have not found a 
satisfactory reply Tho vanous ongius attributed to tho Cbcs 
biro custom of wedding sand suggest that in India also it was 
a kind of decoration. Tho decoration ath^t was that of llowcn 
Those flower decorations latterly ga\e place side by side with 
thonuelvcs to this powder doeoration 

I am told that among bonio Hindu luuidics the fuUuvnng cur 
tom stdl prevails Thu ladies make these sand ur ponder deco 
rations before tho fronts of ibcir houses ond then place flowers on 
thewj decorations uttering tho words of Slid und Rim They 
do it on joyous occasions aud on religious holidays. Thisoustem 
giNcs it a somewhat religious sigruhcution Anyhow this custom 
uheroin flowers urc btrowid, bhowi that the modern custom 
of streuing soudor jKiwdir is a remnant of a funner custom of 
flower deeonitiou aud that it was c^usnhrcU as a religious 
oustom Thus wc see that Ik tli the ludiau custom omi the 
tmglbh (Chwhire) cu tom had ot hr t tho bigmflcation ul 
a land of flower decoration Jlvo lur>rfs liaii lalterlj Incn 
uilngin iUljio dtxoraliou eomo words eigiuf^iiig llu. supj Uco- 
tiou of Vhura ilaida s In Ip 

> OvxA u a kioU ot pUy pU)c«l wuh stwVs by Hu,ita4 ui uvrry 
occaAjtu, c jK UUy liuiiuj the v*4» Uwl»tsj a, * 
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T lomrinber ha\ iuir noou, ai tin r.insEvlubiDoii of 1800, in a 
sidi‘ ^hovv, an Kmupaan lad^ ti. icing uli-^tio docoi.vtions on 
the giound uith hcrlingci'i with ‘^onn‘ kind of poudei — a. piocc^s 
hpoken of iune as t'haintina ('houk I c , bticwing 

the giound with jiowdei by means of the tips of the hngoia I 
do not know, whetlun the ^lu)w exluintod the typo of any 
ciibtom of dceuration ])ie\aleut in an\ juiit of Fiance, or whethor 
the lady had nnjioited it fioni India oi Fngland On conipaimg 
the two cnstonis — the Cheshne and the fuduin — wo find tho 
following points to be toimnou 

1 Tho oiiguial idea was that of some kind of flower 
decorations 

2 'rho flowei decoration extended to favoniite w'clls In 
Chcshiie and m othci paits of England, it was known as w’oll- 
dicbbing In Bombay and Cnjaiat, it is called (jell’d 

luvanC' vadt bJmavvi, f e , to get a gaideii piepaicdfor tho well 
Thib custom of wcll-dicssing, has a good deal to do w'lth tho belief 
in well-spiuts Foimcily thcie was a similar custom of adorn- 
ing tho man ying couple 01 other childicn who paiticipatcd m 
tho maniage icjoicmgs, wath flow^ci dccoiatums Tho plua&o, 
■which was usodfoi a w'dl-dicssing, was also used 

for children 

3 The custom was not confined to weddings It had extend- 
ed to other joyful occasions Tho late Queen Victoiia’s visit 
to Knutsfoid w'as an occasion foi a ibsplay of this custom Hoie 
in India, tho fiont of many an Indian house w'as stiewed wuth 
the powder and decorated wath flow^eis, on tho occasion of tho 
late visit of His Majesty and on the Dmbax Day 

4 The sand-stiewmg is accomiiauied by flowei decorations 
on house fionts 



the PERSIAN ORIGIN OP THE KURDS 
AND THE TAJIKS 

President — Lt Cou X R Kjbtikae IJtLS (Retd ) 
[Kcadoft ZlBlJtiJy 1012 ] 

ThoJuljto December Number (Vol XU 1011)of the Jounml 
ol tlie Royal Aiithropologloal lustitute of Great Britain and 
Ireland contain* a learned artiolo from the pen of Dr Fchx V 
Loflchon on The EaHy luhabHoota of Weetem Ai>ia I bod 
the pleoBuro of viating Coiutaiilmoplo in >*o\crabcr 1889 and 
of noticing with great uitoreitt the \anotyof r^ee of tbo nion 
that poaoed throngh lU atreota and more Mpcciah^ at tbo 
Golden Horn So I have rood with great interciit Dr Luwbau • 
artiolo oapocioliy ita prelimmory para dcbcnbin^ tho variety 
of tJio races that ono sees m Constontinoplo niueb from tho 
beauty of lU situation 1 bavo vontured to call Tbo Queen of 
cities ^ Tho object of tbut paper u to submit a fow ub»cn ations 
on tbo Persian ongm of two of the roots — tbo KunU and tbo 
Tajiks — rcforrcil to Dr Lubohon 

TUP KIHtDS 

Of tbo twentj ono different races of whkb Dr Lubcbon 
speaks ono u that of tbo Kunbu llo thus apeaks of tho origin 
of theso poopio Tbo Kardouchui and Gord^oeans of tho old 
historians oro raont probobli iho direct ancestors of tbo nioilcm 
Kurds, but wo do not know wbrn tbeno tribes Urst sot ihcir 
foot upon tbo soil of tbcir present homo Tho nan annals 
and careful cscavations on tho upper !■ uphrates and Tigna Hill 
probably at tomu future tiiiio shed light upon (bis (|ur tion ^ 
burtber on Dr Luseban •hi^s that tho Kuids sjaak on 
Vryan language and tbattUeir tH« mam groups arc iTUl<.ii 
to tbo modem Pir lannndon f>picaU> Arjuu, ^ 

VuU my psprt befortf Uw* C «!• latUrsirH ct iloxubsy rtiinW 
“L* \ into d on larw * U till# Jb OxMUnlujopU' 

Tbo Jwnal U lUe H^yst tmhrujiut'fKd IwUiab* XLI 
toll pp. itltiX 

» IltJ. I*, , 
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Dl’ LuscUau then nsk'> ‘ Can it l)o innic apculent that a few 
miles noith of the actual fiontici of modem Kuidish lantrnase 
theie IS Boghaz-Koi, the old metiopohs of the Hittite Empue, 
wheie Hugo Wmcklei m 1008 found tablets mth two political 
ticaties of King Subbilulnima Avith Mattiuaza, son of Tn^iatta, 
King of Mitaimi, and in both these ticaties Aryan divinities, 
Mithia, Vaiiina, India and Na'iat3^a, aie invoked, togethei with 
Hittite divinities, as witnesses and piotectois ^ 

“ And in the same msciiptions, Mhich date fiom about 1380 
B C , the Eang of Mitanni and his people aie called Ham, just 
as nine centimes latei, in the Achiemcnidian nisei iptions, 
Xeixcs and Daiius call themselves Hai-ri-ya, ‘ Aiyans of Aryan 
stock ’ 

“ Ho the Kurds are the descendants of Aiyan invade) s and have 
mat)itai ned thei) type and then language foi more than 3,300 
yeais ’ ^ 

Now we have the authoiity of Fndousi, the epic poet of 
ancient Pei sia, to say, that the Kurds weie an offshoot of the 
early Iranians of the Peshdadian times, who formed one of the 
Western branches of the Aiyan^stock 

Accordmg to the legendiy history as lecoided by Firdousi, 
theie leigned at one time, ovei ancient Persia, a foreigner named 
Zohak - He had over his shoulders two serpents who often tor- 
tured him Accordmg to some, he had a paiticulai kind of 
disease on the shouldeis which was spoken of as serpents The 
disease pained him much Ahriman, in the gaib of a phj'sician 
advised him, that the disease or the serpents would cease tor- 
menting him on the application of the brains of two persons 
every day So, two of his subjects had to be killed every day 
to assuage his pain by the apiilication of then brains When 

1 Ibid, p 230 

- There are several facts which lead to show that the Iranian Zohak 
was the same as the Babj Ionian Nimrod V ide my papoi on ‘ The 
Logondaij and Actual History of Fieemasom-y,’’ m the K R Cama 
jMnsonic Jubilee Volume, pp 1S3 88 Vide my “ Masonic Papers," p 82 
cl seq y 
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this atAto of affairs contmuctl long thoro vras a great talk almut 
It among tho people Tlioro were two great ])ious men m tljo 
city who Borioasly thought over tho subject and Bought to aUo\ i 
ate m some way the misery of tho people for tho death of two 
persons dady from amongst thorn Thtir names were Annod 
and KamifiiJ They put on tho garb of cooks aud nont before 
the kmg offering thoir eorvicea Tho king engaged them os 
oooka Every day two porsona wore taken to them to bo 
killed by them and to have their brains dressed up and pro 
pared for applications to tho disoosed shonldcrs of tho tyrant* 
king Ihoy killed only one person out of the two and instead 
of a second person seorotly killed a goat every daj They 
then mixed the brain of tho goat with that of ono of tho man 
killed by them and Kout m tho mivturo for application to tho 
diseofied shoulders of tho king They thus sot athbert) (bU> 
one of tho two porsous and askc<l him to conceal hinu>cl/ carof uU} 
ATUod about two hundred port<ous were thus taved these kind 
hearted persons who aeUnl Ob cooks ^avo them a Hock of sheep 
aud goats and askcnl them to go awav far into unknovi'n tracts 
According to Firdousi the Kurds are the dcbCcndanU of theso 
fugitives from the tyranuical bauds of Zobak Thu feardouclioi 
of tho old historians may have possible denved their imuii from 
tho name of Firdousi s AanoJlil and the Qord^*acaiis from \ra 
mfdl which name whou written in Paldavi ma^ have becu read 
for Qarmxul or tw rtrsa 

^lo^udi iu bu a'^unt of the nommlio tnhes of the \rabn 
sa>s of the Kurds, that authors do not ogreu ai to the origin of 
thu Kurds ' Uo gives several accounts aliout tb(.irongiii \c 
cording to unu account tho KunU ucru duscended from oiui or 
another of tho sons of Nitor MiiiofMa.id \ccunlmg loanothcr 
account, tUoy dciwcndesl from me Kunl a gnat grumUou of uiw 
Uouaxiu Tho> emigrated from tho cuuutrv oflcr a quarrel 
vnth tho Oavsanulrs V third account tracts their lUsicnl fiom 

*■ O u j>js 4 *cc> r4 ur ktic * iw»” (Lrs I rsJtM- 1> 

fhsii. \U\l IX c “■*' »r*4u«l par r i 1 s» » 

Urun ill* VvL 111 I *tjJ ^ 




nr; Kn-it. \s»> nn, rviih^ 


ir> 

"tu 1 1 i tKiiiijon- I.ijjK 1»\ ihr IVi'-uin^ -\j» 

ntJHu’t'J V'.jf* Ijoi tti I'U' not ( iHmI 'I’. i/i hnt Ai.iln 

'J in >>- <■ 1 vp5 nu. ho\.o\f! frojn ; Tor-'inu ni.uo or bitch, il 

* ' 

li.c li .o'A of I'iM u.ii ijii iiuiji r » .lilt <1 Vr.iln 

\\v ;hvi' ic lii.i OMAdiKi i«t l)i Ilcjlfu iN«> tilt* 'I'.t/ik*! 
\tt )(’ t Mini* ctt <1 m •'Oiiu* .» t\ .u'li ihi I'titMir M'Iicn h ul *'Oiiu* 

Vr iJj b't ,.<5 .11 liu !ij '1 In \ not t)i< <!i (. unliim^ of IVi-’i uji/i‘(l 

oi /ojo un/i <i \i tb' 

l)r J»i lii'U -1 I’vCiticnt 'ho ' tin ti’im 'I'-ijiK i-i tU’inciI 
lui’n ’ll' iiii'K nt P<*i Ml t! itm* for tin \r.il>,’ r ■lUppoi ttd b\ 

tiu* t'vIiliM (Inii'lt !>• su ’ \<(OMimt.' to tlu* Ii.un.ui tiaditioii 

jioti tl 111 till' look M.i'iii uiil Mi'hnon tonin <1 tlu* oiiomul 
jiriniimt im i oi nianlsiiid '1 In \ ni'it a-> U \m*ii tin htUU.in 
\tlniii itn<i L'vo '1 li<*_\ spokt tJiitjutli ,unl broiiojit nu-tii upon 
tin nn ht '• '"ivtii pur> utu bom oi ilmn (^ut of tlnn 
'cvcn tiltinu nmrt* wiu* horn b'.n li of t!u’'’i lilttcn bctaiiu* 
tlu* pro»'i nilo’-. of I (riht h) of nn n Of tln-i* liftci'ii 

IiiIh"-. unit* (iO"-nl tin -c.v •im! \u*m to hi\ dilTercnt con- 
inn ni" I*'ioin one of tin -.iv ik.a m jimincd on the ton- 
l inonl of Kh unr.i'', a pan wa-' bom of nhith the male nus 
n uneil 'I'a/ ami tin b niali Ta/ik 'I’lu v ueiil and lived m a 
fuic'jt, known i> (In l*oie-3l of tin 'ra/akaii 

Zohak (oi iJahak), lefciied U) m the above account of the 
oiigm of the* Kinds vv.i-, the fonith in descent fioiu the Tu^, the 
foundci rif the 'I'a/.iks (Aiabs) So, he is spoken of by oiiontal 
wiitein, as Zoliak-i 'ia/i, in the sense of '■* Zohiik, tho Aiab ” 
Aceoiding to the contents of Chitiudad, one of the lost fcwonfcy- 
ono books (X.isks) of the -V\ esta, as given m tlio eighth book of tho 
Biukard, 2 tho piogonitoi of tho Aiabs and ho was tho 

brothel of lIoAiang, who was tJie* piogonitoi of tho Iranians ^ 
01 ancient l\is.ans 


’ Cluip X\ , Jb , S 15 15, \ ol V', (» jS Kff/i, my JJtiuili licsli. [j 07. 
= b'-.ui \'m, thap Xlll SO, ,.s U fi.Vul WXVll, p 27 Vuk 
ul'.o, Luul \I1, t’liap I, ol b b L:, Vul XL\11, p 12 
•' BumjLiii.jli, Cliup XV, 
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It appear* from the Nirang attachwl an an appoiulbc to the 
Srao«h \aaht (Ta^ua Hi 67) of the Paraccn that the TAjiks 
formed a raco separate from the puro Porsiaiui of the older itook. 
■Hiou gh they ore apokon of os the Tijilta ^ho put on the sacred 
thread (Tajik iBaata-kuatian) » e aa Zoroaatnana they formed 
a race apart from the IrAnlana. They had bome Arab blood or 
element among them ^ 

1 In modem Behictuetlo, the cbeoeadenU o< the original Porciaiu, are 
■tiU knmm oa the Til|Qs< 



A FEW N0TE8 ON THE ANCIENT AND 
MODERN FOLKLORE ABOUT THE PEACOCK 

(Read on 30f/i Octobo 1912 ) 

P)csident — Lt-Col,K R Kirtikar, IMS (Retd) 

Ml Scuat Chandra IMitias paper, entitled ‘‘The Peacock, 
m Asiatic Cult and Supei'stition, ’ sent to this Society, to be 
read at one of its monthly meetings, has suggested to me the 
thought of presentmg befoie the Society, a few notes on the 
subject of the Peacock, collected by me during my studies 

Before proceedmg to present my Notes, I would diaw the 
attention of the members to an interestmg chaptei, entitled 
“A Peacock’s Prologue” in a book entitled “The Peacocks 
Pleasaunce” by an anonymous writei E V B 

Eustly, I wouldiefei to the subject of what aie called the 
“ eyes ” on the tail of the peacock The foUoiving fable of the 
ancient Gieeks, among whom the peacock was a bud sacred to 
Juno, refers to the transfer of the “ eyes ” to the feathers on the 
bird’s tail 

In Calhthyia was a priestess of the goddess Heia or Jimo Zeus 
or Jupiter, falling in love with her, changed hei into the form of 
a white cow, in order to save her from the anger and jealousy of 
his wife Juno oi Hera Accorchng to some, Hera herself changed 
lo into a cow, out of jealousy for her Hera got the cow m her 
possession and set Aigus to watch ovei her Argus was called 
Panoptes, % e , aU-seemg, because he had a himdied eyes Argus 
tied this cow (/o) with an olive tree Then Zeus sent her messen- 
gei Herme&2 on an eirand to kill Argus and to get lo m her posses- 

^ Argus 18 supposed to represent the star-studded Heaven Cf the 
thousand-eyed (bacvarG-ohashma) Mithra, the Avesta yazata presiding 
over the Light of the Heaven 

® For a comparison between the Hermes of the Egyptians and the 
Greeks and the Haoma of the ancient Iranians Vid& my paper on 
“ The Legendary and Actual History of Freemasonry ” in “ The K R 
Cama Masonic Jubilee Volurqe,” pp 172-74 Vich^ my “ Ma^onjo Fa- 
p 71 seq, 
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eion Hcrmcfl kilkxl Argna or according to Honio Ivilksl him to 
sleep and set /o free Juno (Horn) then transferred tho hundred 
e^C8 of Argus to the tail of the penoook which was her favounte 
bud 

Aa to why the peacock was the fa\T)urito bird of Juno wo luid 
the fol]o\niig reason — Juno has Ix^cn idcqtifictl with orhaslxxn 
known bjtho names of various goddesses eg Hera ^ Iiiachis 
Inaciua Astaroth, Astartc Oidos or Venus, I*una & 0 I no lain 
Ino lo Cupros Cupra Jonah a Vs Isis sho was at times taken 
for the rainbow which C o<l mode o sign in tbo heavens v token 
of his covenant with man ” Now lirvnnt lu his anticnt 
3Jythology says that aa tbo peacock lu the full oxpansimiof In** 
plumes displtivB all the beautiful colours of tho I'Jis (ramliow) d 
was prolittbU for that rca*vOn mode tin hinlofJuiio* 

Vinong the 1 oruonn this bml liocaun a svnubol of 
or dcifkation Tlw? llumanM then gave tlic Miilwlisin inaiiotlur 
fortii to the larlv Christians among whom il wo* a vniUil of 
hteniitv mil Inmiortalitv ltis«hit iitliis vmlwh ni that wn 
the iKaificU u tlie ( hnstmn toiul>^ <f ihi in<irtvrs in tlw 
cnUconili^at Heme 

Vccorduig to I’iinv * the pt icook belongs to ft chi'* of hinb 
which offonl prcMigi^s bj their Jliglit Hie isacotk lui lin'd 
ilcnco of the bin! of tbi rLu* as much for ils MiiguUr I* uulv 
os lU superior in tiiiel ami tin \anit\ it diA{)U\s 1 Iinv tbu 

Hjicaks of the dihjiUv of it"* plumage mid of tiu* ive^s mi 
the tad 

WTien it hears it'wlf prai'wil this bml 'iiHimN out its 
colours audo'iiecuUv iftlv' mihapi«im*t >l»c hinin„ ittlellm 

}Iex* wifc* no! • t>xu|i«-T UAntP b u a 1 its ih 

\d* t4 tlw- lUbjtaAtt*. luil ilkrt U4> or (V i-* 

mofsn f \i»o ut Mjlh t y hy Jac h (J o f 

\ g. Mf P H *^0. ll.m'u n II, nj f ^ 

b'tok iird g TV • tr (/ *1,0 

/{hJ jo R < II IM 
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because then they are seen in all their radiance. At the same time 
spieadmg out its tail m the form of a shell, it throws the reflection 
upon the other featheis, which shine ail the more brilhantly when 
a shadow is cast upon them , then at another moment it will 
contiaot all the eyes depicted upon its feathers m a smgle mass 
manifestmg gieat delight in havmg them admiied by the speeta- 
toi The peacock loses its tail eveiy year at the faU of the leaf, 
and a new one shoots forth m its place at the floiver season , 
between those periods the bud is abashed and mopmg and seeks 
retired spots ” i 

The peacock is connected with cures — some of them magical 
— of vaiious diseases. According to Phny,^ its dung served as a 
remedy for several diseases of the eye. The tongues of peacocks 
were used for epilepsy 

Its feathers play a promment part, even now, m some magical 
ernes Mr Thurston^ thus refers to then use as magical remedies 
m Southern India. 

It 18 recorded by the Eev. J. Cam that when the Koyis of the 
Godavery distnot determme to appease the goddess of small-pox 
or cholera, they erect a paudall (booth) outside their village under 
a mm tree (Meha Azadirachta). They make the image of a 
woman with eail/h from a white-ant hill, tie a cloth or two round 
it, hang a few peacock’s feathers lormd its neck ...” 

Among the Nomad Basms or Bawarupas, a tuft of peacock’s 
featheis is earned by robbers aud manufacturers of counterfeit 
coma as a magical remedy to prevent detection.* In Northern 
India, the fat of the peacock, which moves gracefully and easily 
IS supposed to cure stiS joints.® In some of the customs in 
Southern India, which serve as i” 6 hcs of former human saorihces, 
effigies of peacocks are often used ® 


1 Pliiiy, Bk. X, Chap XSH 
* Bk XXIX, Chap 38 Vol. V, p 413 

3 “Omens and Suparatifciona of Southern India." by Edgar Thurston 
pp 35-36 

Ibid, p ±1. ® Ibid, p. 88. 0 Ibid pp. 200-201. 
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\Vith Koine, ita fe&tben bring ovil and bod omens boconso its 
feathers are sopposed to serve demon a. Tho author of tho above* 
n a med book ^ desoribos tho foIlQrmng two stones to lUuetmto 

thin hflHftf 

T^eto is the oft-told stoiy of a connti; bouso and a lad^ 
who one day while sitting m the drawing lOom upstairs laughing 
and talking with a party of fnonds suddonly oxelaimcd, — start- 
ing up and hurrying to the wmdow — Oh tbo Pescookl Sho 
opened the window qnfl instantly disappeared. Tho startled 
guests who had rushed after her looking down beheld tbo lady 
lying dead upon the gravel boneatb tbo window whilst a 
beautiful pcaoock stood uoor hor m bis pndo with his round 
of outspread plumes (p XI) 

Aocordmg to this story the lady saw an actual living peacock 
In the foUowing story by tbo somo author we find that the ovil 
is behoved to be connected, oven with the picture of a peacock. 

Another talo is tokl of a fino okl mansion somewhere In \\ ak^s 
that had remained empty and touautloas for a number of jxars 
A tenant at last was found ondafamily amvcdonabnlliantday 
in tho middle of J uno It u said they all went out uito tho ganicn 
and round to tho stable court-yard to meet tho hon>cs uoming 
from town. They heard thou tramp aud the voiixs of the stable 
men who wore bringmg them lU and one of tbo Luho^ went for 
ward before tbo others to receive and w dcomo her ow u favuuntu 
riding borwi a beautiful gro> ubomsboi>awlustcutcnnglhruugb 
tbo gate led by tho stud groom Tbo hon>o advanced with a 
bttto uoigb of recognition but bad no ^ooucr stepped iuto (bo 
cuurt->*ard than bo t»udJcaly stop^icd short reared uji and the 
neat mument fell back dead ut his umtrres a ficU 

A fuwdajs alter the owner of Iho hou«o received a letter fioui 
bisnowlcuant stating that au over mantel abovu tbo fire plaeo 
m uno of tho pnucipal rooms ui tho buu. u had been Uio cau^ of 
the death of a valuable burtK aud praying that it un^ht to at 
oocu rmuovudoutuf tbo hoiLMi IralawerM (limgabould bap|«u 
1 Tb* Tca^aek 4 I k.<ii.iflw t>/ L. V U 
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Tills ovor*ninntol luul a cortain value of its o\ni. It was a kiud 
of drapery or hanging, made of pciicook’s fcatliois, cnwouml with 
blue and green and wiouglit cunously in gold thread aud silken 
ueedlenork, and spaikhng ivith gonis. It had been the gift of a 
dear friend, and had been ‘>ciit from tho Indies, long ago Tho 
tenant’s demand caused surprise, but was immediately obeyed , 
and, with tho order for tho removal of liis peacock-hanging, a 
letter was sent by tho landlord to his hcatl gardener, an old 
retainer of many years* bcmco on tho estate So, at dead of 
night, tho aged, whitc-haircd gardener, bearing a lanteni and a 
spado, and carrying also the Evil-Eyed fabric over his arm, made 
liiB way towards the secluded, w'oody outskirts, of the Garden 
Wilderness Thcio he sought, under somo thick trees, fora 
spot whore the caitb seemed newly disturbed, and where weeds, 
and w ild ivy still lay cut and scattered about. Tho old man 
dug deep mitii his lamp shone on somo ghostly giey, smooth 
hiufaco, down below, Thoro, ho dropped tho folded drapery 
dowm, tho earth was shovelled back into tho gravo (for such it 
was) of the ill-fated Iioisc, while W'lth ruthless foot, tho bright 
green feathers, and relucent gold and emerald gems were at 
onco stamped and tiod m fii’m. And thoicafter those tontants 
slept in peace” (pp XI-XIII). 

This stoiy serves as an interesting illustration of how beliefs or 
customs, coimcctcd with hvmg substances, are gi’adually trans- 
feried even to the shadows or pictures of tho thing. In tho first 
of tho stones the idea of an evil luck was connected with a real 
living peacock , m the second, with a more picture or shadow 

Tho foUowmg story, as given by IVIis Bishop m her book of 
travels shows how, in the case of a social custom also, people 
move from leality to a mere picture, from actuality to a shadow 
jVIis Bishop was onco showing the pictures of her travels from a 
book to a number of 'purdah ladies, who always went with veils in 
the company of males. In the course of hei work of showing 
various illustrations to the ladies, she came across a picture of 
some men and showed it to them. They immediately covei’ed 
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their focea becaufle there vaa before them tho pjctnro of tomo 
males before -whom it was prohibitory for women to go without 
VO As 

This IB ou lUuafcration of a gradual mo^ emciit iii tbo matter of 
cuatomBirom the spirit of tho costoma to tho loiter of tho omtoms 
from rcahty to shadow 

A book of Bir Henry Layard s travels ui tho East gives another 
mstanoo of this kind. While traveUmg ho aeddenly camo ocros* 
a number of women who were without ihoir pvr^aha or vcih To 
cover their faces from the sight of Sir Henrv tlic> unmcdiatclj 
lifted up tholr loose gowns under which there was no other under 
dress and covered their faces with them disregarding tho jjbnmo 
of standmg naked before a foreigner for tho pnrposo of prcservinK 
their custom of tho purdah This lUustratcB an ollachment to tbo 
loiter of a oustom instead of to the ►pint 

Aooording to tho Pcrsuui poet Fanrudin Attar the author of 
tho book entitled The language of Birdn it wns tbo peacock 
that mtroducod Satan mto tho Pnradno uuder the form of tlic 
Boven headed serpent In puiushmcnt for this tho bud it elf 
was expelled from tho poradlwi Thus in tho Fant a bad urocn 
came to bo connected with this bird, 

Tbo East and ospeoiolly tho gredt Indian Peninsula \a Miid 
to be tho home of tho peacock. ^Uciandcr tho Clrtai m fcAnl to 
have taken it from India to tbo \\c t It ui tuiid thalhouaHH> 
much pleased with iU bcaut> that bu pmliibitcd it* being kilkd 
Alexander jioasibly famibarlxctl the binl in tho \\ c^t to n gtcAti r 
extent 

lla^udJ tho great \rab tra\cUcr anil hhloriftn al-4iufer*t* 
the beauty of tho Indian pcococUs Ho that uhrn lakin to 
tonign countne* tbej l« t tUi I'cautj of their (catlur * 

It appiara fmm tho Of 1 Tc tanirnt tliat llio i<ru "h L wajtaO u 
to tho \\otctu couutnc f Vsu long Kf u VlraanLUr I me 

' JisfCwU irsJuU p*x E*xbrft W M*}®**'^ O tVP 
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King Solomon is said to have imported it into liis country of Palcs- 
tuiefroin thoKast ^ 

The peacock h an olil hcialdic 1 } pe of gieatiicss and loyally on 
vXccount of the beauty displumed bj it w hen its plumes aie cned 
So, iti crest is often piO'iented to king-' 'I’lieie aic ejes’ as it 
were on its feathers So a, presentation of its feather to the king 
indicates a wish that tho king may have many o}cs upon his 
subjects. Tho peacock was the 103'al emblem of tho kings of 
Burma, wdio traced thou descent from tlio sun 

Tho stor^'’ of tho follow ing Gujaiati song is tho lovoiso of that of 
tho ladj% narrated above and shows, how a queen lo\ ed a peacoek 
and how sho became a “ Suttee ” for tho loss of this bud Tho 
story emboched in it shows that, with seme, a peacock is an aus* 
picious bird and is a sign of good omen and happiness 

oflrt. 

^ 

r 

^^Cll^s ^deti ^ 

^l=HHi 0^ 

^ •> 

Ci^diei 

dddl 

dl^ avl 


^ I Kings 22 “ Once in three years came the navy of Tharshisb, 
brmging gold, and silver, ivory, and apes and peacocks ” Vide also 
II Chroniclai, IX, 21. 
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c\i ^ii^Q 'A<^ 

^311^1 % ^1(^1 'HC'tl <^l. 

■HaUC'^ n<l 3i^i 

^ •«ilct^ }i^[ 

The purport of the story sung m this song is thus : 

A queen had gone to a well with her maids When they fiUed 
up their water-pots, a peacock, close by, upset them They filled 
them up agam and the peacock upset and emptied them again 
This served as a play to the queen and hei maids, and the bnd 
became a favouiite bud with her Somebody went to the kmg 
and said “ Lo • your queen plays with a peacock ” He, thereupon, 
sent foi his bow and anow and his sword, with a view to shoot 
and kill the bud The queen, on learnmg this, asked him not to 
shoot her favourite peacock, but to go huntmg and shoot the deer 
etc The king did not mind her word and went to the well and 
killed the bud He then carried the bird to the palace and asked 
his queen to open the door of the palace The queen opened 
it and was surprised to see her favourite bud killed by the 
kmg in spite of her request not to do so. The kmg asked her to 
dress the bud for bemg cooked She did so, all the time pommg 
tears from her eyes upon the body of the bud. The kmg then 
asked his queen to have with him her "meals m which the peacock 
served as a dish She refused to ]om him at dinner and contmued 
mourning the loss of her favourite bird and directed that a pile of 
sandalwood may be prepared m which she may burn herself out 
of grief for her bud The kmg ofiered to do all possible thmgs to 
dissuade her He ofieied to build a new palace with all various 
decorations of peacocks in it, to soothe her grief, but to no 
purpose She burnt herself out of grief for her favourite bud 

In Rajputana, the toran ) hung on the door of a house 

as a symbol of marriage “ consists of three wooden bars fastened 
together m the form of an equilateral triangle and surmounted 
by the image of a peacock. The symbol is suspended at the por- 
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tol of tho bride ^ AmoogthoEftjputs, apeaoookwaeafftTonnte 
omblom and a peacock a feather often adonied the tarban of a 
JEtajpvit -ffarnor * 

It IS believed by some that the pea-hen oonoeivee not by the 
usual prooees of oohabitation, bat, by bokmg the tears abed by 
the peocook. 

A Gujarati book speaking of the omens from this bird, says 
that if it utters one word, » e oneeonoe when a person starts to 
go to a foreign oountry that is a good omen for the acquisition 
of wealth If it does so twice that prognosticates the acquisition 
of a wife tA mornage 11 it does bo thnoe that portends the 
acquisition of wealth.* 

Tod's Bslssthao. Nmr abddged editkni, p 28 

Vnd, 

3 " ailM «<dl ^ ^ 

«W ’* 



BIETH CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES 
OE THE PARSEES 


{Rmd on 21th November 1912). 

Piesident — ^Lt -Col K B Kirtikar, IMS (Retd) 

At the instance of Rev Di Hastings, the learned Editor of 

the Dictionaiy of Religion and Ethics, I had 

Introduction , , , . , , , 

the pleasure of studying, as a whole, the sub- 
ject of all Paisee eeienionies, iites and customs, and of piepaimg 
an exhaustive essay on the subject But, as the nature ofDi, 
Hasting s stupendous woik lequued only some poitions, heie and 
there, as stray articles — and those oven often compiessed — ^under 
different alphabetical heads, I propose placmg before the Society 
the humble lesult of my study, m the forms of papers This is 
the first paper of its kmd 

I have tried to give a desciiption of the difierent ceiemomes, 
rites and customs, giving, vvheie possible and available, lefeiences 
to the lehgious or semi-rehgious Zoioastrian books At times, 
I have attempted to explam the sigmfication and symbohsm 
without attempting any justification 


division of the 
subject. 


All the Parsee ceremonies, iites and 
customs may be divided imderthe following 
heads 


I. Socio-Rehgious ceremonies and customs! 
II — Puiificatoiy „ ,, 

III. — ^Imtiation „ „ 

IV. — Consecration „ 

V. — ^Liturgical. „ 


3 
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SOCIO REUGIOUS CEREMONIES AND CUSTOMS 

The oereiQoiuea and otistonM that fi\11 under head, may 
be subdivided, according to the three ^rmoipal eventa of a Tnan • 
life -—birth, znamage and death — under the foUovnug — 

A, — Birth Ceremomoa and Customfl 
B — Mamage Ceremomea and Customs, 

C. — ^Funeral Ceremomee and Customs 
{A) Btrik Ceremonus and Otukmj 

The birth of a child 14 a very auspiaons event m a Parsec 
House It was bo also m ancient Persia 
AoooKlmg to the VmicUdt Ahora Mud» 
says — I prefer a person with ohildreii 
(jMdiffifM) to one withoat children (apidArdi) Even the very 
ground, where hvea a man with his children, is allegonoally 
described as feeling happy * Cultivation and a good supply of 
food to people are recommended because they malfft xoankind 
healthy and able to produce a healthy progeny To be the 
father of good children was ableeaing from the \azatas like 
Tiahtrya Mithra, Haoms ® and Atftr ^ and from the Fra vaehis • 
To be obildleas was a oorae from the Yaxotos ® Domestjo 
^iTTin-Uj when lU fed and dl treated cursed their master that 
they may be obildleas ^ Childleasnees was somothlng like a 
punishment from heaven, God-givon splendour ^ was asso- 
ciated with thoee who were blessed with children,** 

IV, 47 Veodidid, HI 1. * Vnulidld TTT^ 33 , 

4 YMht Vm, Tlr 1*. » YMht X, Ueber, 63. 

• Y*^>i»13;H«nYMht,4 7 10 IJ iX 

f Ya^u* LXn, At**h Nyiisb, 10 » V«dldAd XVin, S7 

• YMht X, Uehcr 3j \Mht XHI, 134. 

• Horn YMbt^ H4 XI, 3 0/ The blaaslnga «iul the oune 0 / 

CMitbyeea tHcrodoUa lU 06) 0 / also thoeo of Danas (Behialao 

InaorlpUoos IV 10 11) 

^ Ya^ XI, 13. “ Yafna XI, 3} Ya*ht X | Mabcr 16, 108 110. 

^ Sbartoo MaadadblU. ** Y^i XIX, Zainrld, T6 
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AZoroaatiian woman often piayod for a good, healthy child.i* 
A Zoioastnan man and Avoman praj^od before their sacred fire for 
a good Airtuous child - A AAOiuan Anthout a child Avas as sorry 
as a fertile piece of land that is not cultivated ® She piayed for 
a husband w'ho could make her a mother of ohildien-^ 


Among the Achemenides, a Avifo Avho gave birth to many child- 
ren Avas a favourite Avith her husband, Avho did not like to displease 
her in any Avay ^ Children being the choicest gift of God, their 
liA’es Avere, as it avcio, pledged by parents for the solemn perfoiin- 
ance of an act We read m Herodotus": “Next to prowess 
111 anus, it IS regarded as the greatest proof of manly excellence 
to be the father of many sous Every year, the king sends iich 
gifts to the man, Avho can sIioav the largest number, foi they hold 
tliat numbei is strength ” Strabo also says a similai thmg ^ 
We leain from the Avritmgs of the Christian Martyis of Persia 
that the ancient Peisians, did not like, for the above reasons, the 
prohibition against marriage among -the Christians in the case of 
holy young Christian girls 


In the Avesta itself, Ave find no references to any ceremony or 
iite durmgtho state of pregnancy The only 
Prognanoy. allusion we find is this — Women on finding 

themselves enciente piayed before Axdvigura for an easy deh- 
vory,o and then for a copious supply of milk at their breast for 
their childien lo The allusion to these prayers suggests, that 
there must be some formal ceremomes accompanymg those pray- 
ers, but we do not knoAV what they were 


Commg to later Pahlavi and Persian books, we find that the 
Shayast la Shayast directs, that when it is knovm that a lady of 
the family has become pregnant, a fire may be mamtamed most 


1 Yajna IX,' 22, 

3 Vend m, 24 
5 Herodotus IX, 111 
J I, 136. 

? y^t;V ■^Abftnl, 87 


= Atash NySiah, ya 9 nB, LXII, 6 
4 Yaaht V (AbSn), 87. 

® Herodotus IX, 10. 

* Bk XV, 11. 

^ Ardvi5ura Nyfiyiab, 3, 
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carefully m the house ^ The Sa<L3ar also givea this direetdOiLS 
We have the remnant of this Injimctlon in tbo present custom of 
some of the modem Pareeea who on the occasion of the com 
pletion of the fifth and seventh months of pregnancy light a 
lamp of olonfled butter in their houses The reason, asiigned for 
this m the Pahlnvi and Persian books is that the fire so 
m the house keeps out da^vas t e evil influences from the house 
A fire or a lamp is even now taken to be symbohoal of the oon 
tmuation of a Una of oSspnng For e^mpla it is not tare to bear 
even now worda like these Tamdro dieng roshan rah^ 

‘ May your lamp be always burning This benediction is 
meant to aay May your son live long and may your Una of 
deeoent contmue 

Acoordmg to the Avesta m the state of pregnam^ a woman 
IS to be looked after very carefnlly It ib wrung for the hnsbaod 
to have sexual mteroourse with her m her advanced state of 
pregoanoy which aoootding to the Eeviyete commenoes with 
the fifth month * She is to abstain from coming into contact 
With any dead or decomposing matter even with a thing like 
one t tooth pick which may contain germs of one s disease * 

During pregnancy the modern Parsees hare no religious ooro- 

Th« ftfih and the nionies Or ntcs On the completion of the 
■•venih mop tfw c< fifth month of preguanev one day u celebrat- 
oi IV- ^ ^d known as Panei tiumuH x t tbo 
Joieing. month. Similarly a day u 

observed on the completion of the seventh month, and is known 
as agAomt These days are observed as anspuuous days of ro* 
joicemont only m the case of the first prognnnoy Thoy am ob 
served not in ocoordonco with any reUgious miunotion or with 
rehgioug ceremonies or nteg The expootancy of a child being 

cbsp. s, 4i xn 11 s B a vou V pp. aio, 31 J, 
a. a a voL xxiv p. m ctsp. xvi, l 

* Foot nwntUi ten dsys. Vid* Annaeth Du Porroo, ZenJ Avwt*, 
Tot n p. CM 

* ShijTMt 11 Stiiysst Chop. X SO I XXL 13, fB. a a \ol. V pp. 

3t3 3U)|3*dd^ XYU 2 (S. a a \ qL XXIV p. S7l) 
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A event as said above, these days — especially some day 

after the completion of the seventh month — aie observed as 
joyous occasions, when the lady ivho is enceinte is presented with 
smts of clothes by her parents, relatives and friends and especial- 
ly by the family of her husband The husband, is m turn, 
presented with a suit of clothes by the wife’s family Sweets are 
sent out as presents by the husband’s family to the biide’s house 
and to near relations and friends In these sweets, one prepared 
in the form of a cocoannt,! has a prominent place A cocoanut 
typifies a man’s head 3 and so it is a smybol of fecundity Some of 
the customs observed on these occasions aie more Indian m then 
origin and signification than origmally Persian or Zoroastrian. 


In the case of the first delivery, it generally takes place m 

Place of Dell house of the wife’s parents A room or a 
very and its conse- part of the room, generally on the down floor, 
IS prepared and set apari) for the purpose As 
the Vendidad ^ says, the place for delivery must be very clean, 
dry and least frequented by others It appears, that m former 
times, such places were specially provided in Parsee houses on 
the down-floors Parsee houses m those times had generally 
spacious down-floors that were used for all pmposes The upper 
floors were low, and were rather bke lofts So, the down-floors 
provided proper places for delivery, as enjomed in the Venchdtrd 
But, as, wuth changed circumstances, Parsee houses of to-day are 
not what they were before, and as, at present, m stoned houses 


^ Among the Rajputs of India, the acceptance of a cocoanut is a 
symbol of the acceptance of a proposal for marriage (Fide Tod’s Raja- 
sthan.) 

* The following story connects the cocoanut mth a man ’s head . An 
astrologer once said to a king that whatever was sown or planted on 
such aud such a commg auspicious day, would grow well The king 
said “Suppose somebody sows a man’s head on a stony ground; will 
that also grow up mto a luxuriant tree ” “ Yes,*' said the astrologer. 
The kmg, thereupon, out oS tlie head of the astrologer and sowed it lu 
a atony ground. The cocoanut palm grew out of it (Journal of the 
Ceylon Asiatic Society, January 1891). 

3 Chap. V, i6. 
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tho down, floors m big town* ar© generally the worst part of the 
houscfl places of delivery at tho down floor are now-o-days proper 
ly condemned afl unhealthy Inthecaaeofahouaeoraplacei where 
no dehvory hu taken jdaoe before the religiouB-minded persona 
generally take care that a rebgiooa ceremony may be performed 
there before the dehvery In other words they get it conse-* 
orated, A pneet or two say and perform the Afnngin prayer 
and ceremony over the place At tune* even the BA 3 prayer la 
rwnted. 


On the birth of a child, a lamp is lighted and kept burning, for 
A'lanin Ijihtod least three days in the room where the lady 
on the hTrtii of • is oonflnod. The Saddar speaks of three days, 
, It says When the child becomes separate 

from the mother it is neoeasuy to bom a lamp for three mghti and 
days if they bum a Are it would be better — so that tho demon* 
and flends may not be able to do any damage and ham beoariao 
when a child is bom, it is exceedingly dehoate for those three 
days. *1 


Some people keep the lamp burning for ten days and aomo for 
forty days which are generally observed as the period of 
confine meat 


On dehvery the mother la enjoined to remain aport from other* 
„ , j , She IS not to come mto contact with fire 
llrtfxoaai on. dsU water and other furniture of tho house * In 
T»ry 40 Uayi. thoeo that give birth to still bom 

children it is enjoined in tho Yendidfld * that they must thus 
remain apart for 12 days. This period has been lattody extended, 
as described m the later Pshlavi and Pection books to forty 
days m all cases of dehvory Now-a-dayi a Psisee lady has 
generally forty days of confinement after dehvery 
Tho Saddar aav* “ Dunng forty days it i* not proper that they 
should leave the child alone azMl it 11 al«o not proper that tho 


» Chip. xvT s a a B. Voj xxtv, p, 377 

« VendiOid. V itUO 
I y eryJliUiU V, WA 
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mother of the mfant should put her foot ovci a tlueshold m the 
dwelling {i e , leave the house) or cast hoi eyes upon a hill, for it 
lb bad for her mensti nation 

Some families, following the Hindu custom, obseivc the fifth 
day aftei birth knoAvn as packory (i e , the fifth day) and the tenth 
day known as Daso) i {le , the tenth day) as gala daj^s, but these 
days have no lehgious signification whatever 

Hiumg these lorty days, the lady is m a state of isolation She 
IS not to come into contact with any body 
isola- any part of the oidmaiy fuini- 

tuie of the house, especially uoodon fuiin- 
tuio and linen ai tides Her food is to bo served to her 
on her jilate by others Those who have to come into con- 
tact Avith her, have to bathe before they mix with otheis 
Even the medical attendant had to do so ; but, now-a-days, this 
sanitai}' rule is moie honoured m the bleach than in its obser- 
vance The original injunction seems to have been intended 
to observe “puiity” m oidei to pi event the spread of the 
Xiueiperal fever and such othei diseases to Avhich women in this 
state aie subject ^ 


‘ Chap. XVI 4, S B E. Vol XXIV, p. 277. 

-Vide The chapter on ‘Maternity and its Perils " lu Mi. Havelock 
Elha’a “The Nationalization of Health’’ (1892) pp 123 148. It says 
that in England and Wales where 4,600 women die every year in child- 
birth “about 70 per cent of this mortality is due to puerperal fever ” 
and that “ almost the whole of this mortahty might be avoided ’ It is 
the careless medical practitioners and midwives, that are responsible for 
this mortahty because they do not take samtary care, and carry germs 
from one woman m confinement to another The Midwifery writers of 
old said to their disciples “ Thine is a high and holy calhng } see that 
thou exercise it with purity ’* In the enjomed isolation of the Parseo 
Women dunng their confinement, the original intention seems to be that 
of observmg puriPy Some of the later Pazend and Persian -writers have 
not properly understood the origmal good object of the early -imters, and 
BOi have carried the ngour of isolation too far. But anyhow, the ongmal 
mjunotiou of isolation is intended foi the purity referred to by old mid- 
wifery -writers. 
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At tlio oud of forty days which i» tho iwnod of confinoment tiie 
T, . lady has to purify herself by a bath before onh 

i’urlflcatjou. , , . 

imniy miziug with others At first she takes 

an ordinary bath and then goes through what is osUod nan a 
contmclion of tho Sanskrit word sitan which is a saorod bath 
A pnost generally tho family pnest administert that bath 
vnth consecrated water 


All the bedding and clothes of the woman used rfuMn g tho 
Rejoctlon of tor confinement after dehvery 

bedding ftmi are rojoQted from ordinary use They ate on 
joined to be deatroyed lest they carry genus 
of disease among others But now a-days that mjunotion is 
not strictly followed. 

T'onnerly a mother in child birth first drank a few drop* of 
the saorod Haoma jmee which was squeezed 
sltorbtth couaecrated m a fire-temple The new 

born ohiid also was made to dnnk a few 
drops of this juioo Anquetil Du Perron ^ refers to this religious 
custom as prevalent m bis time In the Horn \ asht ^ Haoma is 
said to give fine healthy ohddren to women. Haoma was emblo 
inatical of umuortahty But now u-day* this oubtom is raiol> 
observed and m place of tho Haoma juic© a sweet dmit made 
of molasbos or sugar is given to tho child as a first auspicious 
dnnk. 

Hcrodotub* rofors to the cuslom of naming tho child amoug 
Nsming the ^ ancient Porsuuis We infer from wlist 
child. ^ that the parents waited for bomo time 

after birth and then v, alehuig the physical and mental characterise 
tics of tho child gave thorn such asmea as mdtoatoil their 
oharaotonstics In the caao of inodoin Pirbccs manj name tho 
ohdd after an mimodiato deceased ancestor A Pnn»co name u 
matlo up of three names Tho first i» lus gcnoial name The 
Bocorul is his father s name ond the thml i» hu bumamc or fsmily 
name Aov. itutbotirstofthosothreotUat is tho proiwr namo 


» Zsod AvesU Hi p. 6W. 


1*{n* liw P* 22. * DJt. I| JW 
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of the child, and in the case of that name, many prefer to 
call a child by an immediate ancestor’s name Suppose a person 
named Jivanji had his father named Jamshedji, and Ins mother 
named Awabai Then on the bn th of a child, if it is a male child 
and if his own father (Jamshed]i) was dead, he would prefer to 
name it Jamshedji If it weie a female child, he would like to 
name it Aw abai after his deceased mother 

Some resort to a so-called astiologer and name the child as ad- 
vised by him. This piocess of nammg the child has one paiticu- 
lar rehgioiis signification, and it is this . In all leligious cere- 
momes, duimg hfe or after death, a person’s name is recited as he 
or she is named at the time of his or her bn th This name is called, 
Janam-nayn oi biith-name In his oi her Naojote or sacied shirt 
and thread ceremony, mariiage ceremony, or any other ceremony, 
enjomed by him or hei duimg hfe time (Zmdah-ravan), the birth- 
name is recited together with the fathei ’s name In all the cere- 
monies after death (An5sheh-ravan), the name is similarly recited 
In the case of a female, her pei sonal name is recited together with 
that of her father as long as she is not betiothed But after be- 
trothal her name is recited together with that of her husband 
As a lady’s name is recited with her husband’s in all ceiemonies 
after betrothal, the ceremony of betrothal is known as “ Namzad 
shdan” m Persian oi m Gujarati, meaiimg “to 

give a name ” 

The birth-day of a Parsi child — and especially the first birth- 
day — ^is an important day ISTo rehgious rites 

Birth day i t, , 

or ceremomes aie enjomed as necessary But 

the parents generally hke to celebrate it m, what one may call, 

a rehgious way After a bath and a new smt of clothes, the child 

IS generally sent with some sandal wood to an adjommg Pire- 

temple There the ashes of the saoied fire is attached to its 

forehead Some of those, who can afioid, get a rehgious ceremony 

knoivn asPareshta^ peifomied That is generally done on the 
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A FEW TIBETAN CUSTOMS AND A FEW 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THEM. 

THE PBAYEB-FLAGS 

( Rtad on SOlhJvly rgjj ) 

Prtavient— Li -Col K R Kibtizab, LXLS (Ret<l) 

I had the pleaaaro of paying in May-Juno this year a five 
weekH* viflit to Daneeling, that beautiful 

IntrodootioD, V ^ 

qooen of the HimaJayaii mll-«tatIous, 
which mtereeta us — people frotu the »outh — mostly from two 
pomtB of view 

PiiBtly rte booutiful eoeucpry ' 1 have Been the HuuaLiyau 
snows from soveral places in the north — from the vallo^’s 
of Cashmere Kangra, and Kulu, and from hlU stations like 
Simla Murroe and DhatmeOld I have walked over its snow 
m a shady comor of the Dnmhal Fme lu Cnshmoro and on a lull 
at Nalkanda near Simla. Thus I have onjo}od tho HimaJ^nn 
sconery from voxious plaoes But 1 think the boouoiy of 
Darjeeling baa a charm of its own, the beautiful tea-gardens on 
tho slopM of tho adjoining hills adding to its beauty The sight 
on a clear morning of Mount Everest tho highest peak of the 
Himalayas (29 000 ft) from tho S<jnohal Peak (8100 ft,) ainl 
Tiger TTill (8 600 ft.) abput 7 to 8 mUos from Darjeeling satisfies 
our ourloelty of seeing from a distance the loftiest mountain m 
tho world, but it is tho groat Kinohinganga, that plooscfi us tho 
most Standing on the mimmit of tho Tiger Hill ouo clear aal 
quiet morning on tho 27tb of Hay lOld with tho Illmaloyan 
range before me with Mount Everest m tho furthest dutanct 
and the grand Klnohingouga proflouting its bniliant oml 


1 As r'H by Mr Bomwotsob tn Us **llsod4>ook to Psdschog, tbo 
Dimslsy*** the Nlsgsm Falls sod tbo Pyraouds ol Ejyp*' ocroldetod 
to bo tbo thxtM grooUot woodora of tbo wocU,'* 
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beautiful snowy fionb in the ncaicst distance, I was led to 
icmciubei these fust few lines of Milton’s Gomus — 

“ Befoic the stair\ tlucsliold of Jo\e's couit 
My mansion is, wheio those immortal shapes 
Of blight aeiial spuits live msphoied 
In legions uuld of calm and seune an. 

Above the smoke and stn of this dim spot 
Which men call Eaith ’* 

Secondly, its Bluitni people The next thing that intoiests us, 
soiitheineis, is the people of the diffcicnt hill laces of tho 
Mongohan typo that aio found theie Wo see at Daijcehng, 
the people of Sdckim, Ncpaul, and Bhutan Daijeclmg itself, 
at one time, formed a pait of the coiintiy of Sikkim Its dis- 
trict now meets the fiontieis of Sikkim, Nepaul, and Bhutan — 
of Nepaul on the west, of Siklam on the noith, and of Bhutan 
on the north-east Tibet is situated fuithei to tho north 
‘ Bhiitias” IS the geneial teim by which the people of these 
diffeient coiintiios, who piofcss Buddhism as their lehgion, 
aie known hcic Thc}'^ come fiom Sikkim, Nepaul, Bhutan 
and even Tibet 

The Da'ijeeliiig Gazeltee) says — ‘ The woid Bhotia means 
The native names of piopeily an inhabitant of Bhot or Tibet, 
Tibet. and is synonymous with Tibetan The 

native name of Tibet is Bod, and the Sanskrit form of this 
woid was Bhot The Sauskrit-spealong races of India have 
accordingly called the inhabitants of this region Bhotias The 
country of Bhutan was so called by the Bengahs m the behef 
that it was the end of Bhot ( Bhotiinta ), and the natives of 
Bhutan, as well as Tibet, are indiscrimmately called Bhotias 
The English word Tibet, appears to be deiived fiom the Mon- 
gohan Thubot, which is the Mongohan name for the northern 
portion of the Tibetan plateau.”^ 

1 Bengal District Gazetteers — ^Dorjeelmg, By L S S O’Malley 
(.1907), p 4G. 
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I Society m the form of a, few 
I propose placing before thoKe reenlfc of my observationa 

Tb. obj^t of th. y “‘“■'y ‘‘‘ *>* 1 

popcr lly mtctMt In aftd of mhre of obeerying their ichgloua 
the plcaHW their monaatonoe and at their 
customs and mannera at three (kgee of BhutiABa^ Tong Song;, 
honaes \ had viated thou Sukiapuri and the village 

Aloo Bfin (i>otato-gard<ai) Qhoh T heir monaetenee, V ryi ffn u 
formed on the frontiex of Nepa^ and 1 xememher inth pleasure 
fjompas intcreated mo very mocUreral days m visiting th fi m aod 
the aaveral hours X spent for tui or pneste. Therr 
m the company of thea L*m^ lnter«ted in the subject of 
appealed to m© because 1 w ege ^her© I had competed for a 
monastenjca when I was at Cor The Diaaolntion of the Monaste- 
Pme Essay on the sabjeot of jnryVIH It was that mtereet 
nes in England lo the reign of FonastenM m Italy 1 remeanber 
that had led me to n&it some n July 188d of the Chartrenae 
specially my visit, oq 30th Naples, which, at one time 
or ifonastery of St ilartnio onhs, bat a now held by the 
belonged to the Carthusian i^oh oontains a picture— valued 
Italian Govomment and wh nc»— of the three Porsiaii Zlogy 
as 1 was told, at 150000 Into see the child Christ, Again, 
going with all oriental pomp uiting these monasteries was the 
what added to the mterest of me, that, os Bnddhlsni had some 
fact that it was beUeved by »juiity the Buddhist monasteries 
inSmeiMJC wnths eariy ChEflAnxutmMlBriea. 
had some mfluanco on Chnstu in Jte vicmlty Ono is nesr 
Borjeoling has three monast leading to Lebong, The second 
the Bhutiil Bosti on the rood com It commands a beautiful 
Is situated on a UlU near Qboat, The third is at GIng, aboat 
view of the country round ab^ It u dtuatod'in a ploturesgne 
m 0 or three miles below Lobonumber of fruit trees The first 
quiet place surroundcil by a | paid H about six visits, aod bad 
monastery being nearer I hadi observing iU religious services, 
spent a number of hour* tbertWona. I hod paid two visits to 
and joining its religious proctsp to that ot Ging • 

I 
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In Darjeeling, one secs, at it wore, only a tingo of the Tibetans 
and of then' leligion, manners and customs So, I piay, that to 
my paperb, only that much value may bo attached, as to those 
based on one’s obseivations at, nliat may peihaps be called, the 
holders of the Tibetan countiy The lesiilt of the obseivations 
has been supplemented bj* the knowledge gained fiom a study 
of the boolvs of travelleis and fiom a peisonal talk with some 
of them Among the tiavclloi's, I name with gratitude, Rai 
Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, C I E , the authoi of the “Journey 
to Lhasa and Cential Tibet ” and of othei inteiesting jmbhea- 
tions on Tibet, and Revd Ekai Kawaguchi of Japan, the author 
of “ Three 3'ears in Tibet ’ I had the pleasuie of having 
long inteiesting convemations at Darjeehng with these well- 
known travel lei-s 


The first thing that diaws one’s attention on enteiing Daijeel- 
Three kinds of prnyei- and on visiting its monasteries and 

machines the houses of its Bhiitias, is, what can be 

generally classed as, the Piaycr-machmes of the Tibetans 


Under the subjeco of Prayer-machines,” I include then 
Prayer-flags 
Piayei-wheels, and 
Prayei -beads or Rosalies 

I will speak to-day of then Prayei -flags Mr Walter Hepworth, 

m his article on Flags, m the Encyclo- 
Prayer flags poedia Britanma,^ says “It is probable 

that almost as soon as men began to collect together foi com- 
mon purposes, some land of conspicuous object was used, as 
the symbol of the common sentiment, as the raUymg pomt of 
the common force ” He adds that “ flags oi then eqmvalents 
have often served, by lemmding men of past resolves, past 
deeds, past heroes, to rally to enthusiasm, those sentiments of 
esprit de corps, of family piide and honour, of personal devotion, 
patriotism, or rehgion, upon which, . success in 

warfare depends ” 




1 Vol. IX, 9th edition, p. 276, 
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A* said m tlie above paasag* \?e see that religion, is one of tlio 

Querttoa u to wto- thjnga, the sentimentfl of -whioh are 

til* flag -va* fin* laed aonAt to be lallied to bv 

lor Kaligicio or for Wm. ^ t ^ ^ t i , 

means of Hsgs, In no reugioui oommnni 

ty is this teen to such a great extent as among the Bhnb^ or 
'nbetans. It is a qnasUon, whether the first oommou purpooe 
for which man began to nae the flag, was Religion, or War 
From the ancient history of Peraa, as referred to by Firdonai 
it appears that tho flag first came to be need by men for the 
pmpoee of warfare some thoosands of years ago BIflveh Ahangor 
(KAveh, the Biaokamlth) when he raised a revolt against tho 
tyrannous rule of Zohitk prepared a flag for the first time In 
Persia. He took a wooden pole, and raised over it the piece of 
leather with which he covered his body while working at hU 
workshop os a blacksnuth. Therewith he first xaiaod the banner 
of revolt and many Perstane raihed round it. With that 
banner — the very first IrfiniaD banner — he and his followers 
went to Foadon and Implored him to march against liAn, and 
to xeheve the country from the oppreeave yoke of ZohAk. 
Parldim marched with that pnmitiTe banner to Irin and freed 
the country from tho foreign nfie o! Zohik. From that time 
forward, tho KAvebAni banner (i «. the banner first prepared 
by KAveh, the bUckgimtb)^ becamo the standard of IrAn and 
ooraod ite army to many a victorious bottle. It formed the 
Kational banner and, though its material was changed more 
than onoe, und^ the national name of Bar&fah I Kivchani (t i. 
the Prapeau of KAveh) it continued as a whole till tho time of 
King Yazdaaard the last of the Saasanian kdngs, when being 
embelUsbod with rich and precious iewcls by many kings, it was 
valued by crorce of rupee*. In the Vendidad, ^ which Bcom* to 
havo been written at some tune before 1200 B 0. wo find a 
reference to a drepcau flymg over a royal city Tho royal city 

1 For farther p*itksil*r« eboQt thb banner rid* mjr popor on Ours 
(Jounul of the Anttuopolo^cal Society ofDoiobey t oL VIH. Ko. 7 
pp. 47S.490). my AnthropolosUal Papers ( Part 1 ), pp. 313*S0» 

> VendhUd Ctwp. 1 , 1 
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of BaklicUii ( Balkli ), wlioro lived king Vislitasii, the royal 
patrou of the rehgiou of Zoroaster, is spoken of as the city of 
“ tho exalted drapeau ( eiedhvo drafsham). 

But, for the present, wo ivill lay aside the question, as to 
which was the first to introduce the use of flags among man- 
kmd — the Army or the Church — and simply say, that flags 
played a proimnent part m tho ijlaces of woiship of many 
nations In our country, we sec them in the foim of Dliajas 
or nisMns on Hindu temples and Mahommedan mosques. They 
take a promment part m lehgious processions 

The Bhutia or Tibetan flags, which play a piomment part m 
the rehgion of the Tibetans as a kind of prayer-machme, 
differ from the flags of other nations m this, that they are, 
to a great extent, what may be called. Prayer-flags. The 
flags of the Hmdu temples or Mahommedan mosques carry some 
rehgious devices, but they aie not prayer-flags m the sense, m 
which the flags of the Tibetan gompas or monasteries, or some of 
the flags of the Tibetan houses are Enst of all, we must clearly 
understand what we mean by “ Prayer-flags ” 

By Prayei -flags are meant flags, (a) which have prayers inscnb- 

EBsentials for a Tib- ^d on them, and (6) which, by fluttermg 
etan prayer-flag. high m the air, are beheved to repeat, 

on behalf of the votaries who offer them, certain prayers. 

(a) As to the first essential of a pi ay ei -flag, viz., themsoription of 
prayers on it, the prayers may be shoit or long, according to the 
size of the flags All the monasteries have wooden plates upon 
which the prayers are carved They are generally imported from 
the big monasteries of Tibet With an apphcation of a particular 
kmd of ink or a land of colour, the Lamas stamp the flags with 
the prayers inscribed on the plates 

The votaries carry then own cloth to the gompas oi monaster- 
ies, and the Lamas or pnests there, stamp the cloth with prayers. 
The most common prayer inscribed on it is the well-known 
Buddhist prayer “Om Mam Padme Hum”, i e , “Had ! The Jewel 
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in the IxDtu? Flower ^ Thjfi ehort prayai to Kold 

the same position among the Tibetanfl aa the Pattr NcMtr 
among the OiiistianB the Akunamr among the Zoroastnaua, 
the J5t smiUah among the Mehomedans, The yotanes oaciy 
the ptayet-etonipecl cloths home and hoist them on or rather 
attach them to long wooden poles. They take theee poles to 
their monastenee or other mnallar sanotnane* as oSenogs and 
put them up m the compounds of the monoateriee. They also 
put them up m the front of their houses. It is sold that they 
put them up even when trayelling, near their tenU * 

(6) As to the aecond essential of a prayer-dsg^ cu, that It 
should hatter high in the air the principal idea at the bottom 
of the ouitom of having a prayer flag is that by fluttering In 
the air It repeata on behalf of the votaries^ the prayers in 
aoribod on it. So the higher the pole of a flag the greater the 
cbartoea of Its catching even the gentlest of breezes and the greater 
the flutter As each fluttenng movement is believed to repeat 
thfi prayer insodbod on the flag the greater the flatter the greater 
the medtorLOUsnefle to the offerer 

In the oase of other religious communitlee their place* of 
worship have generally one flag, or at tlmos two or three But 
in the case of the Bhali&s or Tibetans, their or mou 

Mton« their ahrinee and other plooca of worship have a number 
of them On entering into tho ooin[K)undtt of their monahtenob 
you »eo at iimt^ about 30 or 40 ported tbero. On grand occa 
aiona, public and private or dotneslie they prcocut a flag as on 
offering to tho monastery andplantitinitscompouiul believing 
that lU fluttering there would repeat a number of prayers on 
thoii behalf in that plow of worship Again, In tho cawj of wmo 
other nations their religious flogs oiu genonUli oontined to their 
religious places or to their religious processions, but m the cow 


^ Vvl4t>r W i*Hip41 ^ ** p wlilhlTw of Ttbui or pp. li^iU 

£oc a full QxpUasUoa oI thla mytUo (onaoU. 

' VenwIlbcX by BcbtoIoI, 15 
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of tho Bliutius or Tibotaiih, they aic put up oven at thoir houses. 
Theie is haidly a Bhutia, hou&o, which has uot one or moio flags 
fluttering high in tiio air before it In fact, you can chstinguish 
a Bhutia village fioui a distance by tho nuinbci of flags you see 
fiyuig theie fioin big poles. Occasions of joy and of grief 
arc the times w'hcn they hoist these flags On occasions of joy 
they cicct them foi ‘ good luck ” ^ 

\Vhen a person ches in a house, a Oag in his honom.' is hoisted 

Pni>oriluas aud behoved to lepeat prayers on his 

behalf or for his good If theie is moie 
than one tleath duimg tho year, moio than one flag is hoisted. 
The^’’ geneially sec, that tho flag flutters there dmmg, at least, 
the first yeai of the death If tho cloth of tho flag is torn by 
the foice of the wind they lenew it 

Besides these flags on long poles seen at the monasteries 

Variegated colouis of and ncai the houses of the Bhutias, one 
prayer flags 5,663 small flags or bamiciets m various 

places, prmcipally at some public or jnivato shinies or altars, 
on stieams or riveis, and m the hands of wandeung priests or 
priestesses At the smallei shimes and at the altars m the 
houses, these flags also take the form of a long strmg of cloth 
cut m a vaiiety of forms One sees such a shrme or altai on 
the Observatoiy Hill at Dorjeehng It is a sight woith seemg 
and even woith admirmg, for those who take an interest m the 
subject, to see Bhutia women comnig up to the sanctuary on 
this hill m the early mormng, and to observe the devotion with 
which they present their offenngs, and hang rows of bannerets 
there. I exhibit a few strings of these bannercts 

These mountain tubes live m the midst of the variegated colours 
of Natme ' The \vild flowers, shrubs and plants of the hiU- 
foiests give them, as it weie, a taste for a variety of colours 
The rising and the setting sun gives vaiious beautiful hues and 
tmts to then mountains and to the pei’petual snows opposite 


i*Col Waddell’s “ Lhasa> and its Mysteries ”, p 145 
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They live and grow as it ■wore m a feajrt of ootouTB Bo they have 
a -wondarful fondness for ooloors. I have noticed this in many a 
hill tribe of the Himalayas. I have seen m their monntoln 
fairs — at the monntam fair of Sipf at Simln. on 14th May 1900 
and at the moxmtam fair of SiddhbAn on the way to Dadl from 
DharamsAlft In the KAngra Vall^ on 23ni May 1899 The women 
mnster at theee fairs m large nambeffs. It is a pleosnre to see 
them in their dreesee of variegated ooloors. Evcoi their shoes 
display a variety of oolonis. At Darjeohng they generally 
boy only the solee of their boots in the Bazaars, and make up 
the npper part at home from thiok warm oloths of variegated 
colours aooording to their tastes. This teste of colours they 
carry to their gods to their temples, nhrirte* and altars. 

It 18 said that all art had its eariy home In the Choroh. The 

Crate irt db^ysd Churoh has been the onginal homo of 
In ibuxL Drama, Mnslo Paintmg, Soulpture and 

aoeh other arts. Ono sees that m however a rode beginning, 
on the Observatory Hill at Der]eellQg On many a pleasant 
morning 1 was there saying my silent prayers to Nature 
and to Nature s God and hearing the prayers of the halo 
and hearty Bhnple folk of the bilL The women came there 
holding in one hand a home-made portfoho containing vonoos 
thingH for o ffflring K, and in the other a kettle or jog containing 
fh<iir favonrito drink of i/onra, their god s dnnk. Among the 
vurlous things of oifering, one was a piece of cloth. They 
oazried with them solssors with which they ont the cloth ortisti 
colly — and their art was of course of the roughest Idud — occord 
lug to their taste. They then oonscerated it by waving it 
sevornl times over the fire burning before the altar and hung 
it over the shrine or altar Tbo oloth took the form of a string 
of pendants or toraa. Some of the pieces of the cloth wore 
stamped with prayers. Ono sees as it wore a forest of such 
strings of pendants on tbo Observatory Hill, not only over the 
central nhnTw ©r altar but also over Mime of the adjoining trees, 
u nder the shadow of which stood some smoUcr shilnfs. 
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Next to the shrines, one sees such strings of pendants also 
Flags on streams and on the altars m the houses. Again, ban- 
rivers nerets in the form of stimgs of pendants 

are seen over streams and streamlets The Tibetans beheve 
in a class of spirits or goblins, hovermg everywhere and 
especially on the banks of streams or rivers So, m their 
honour, they put up small flags across these streams These 
take the form, not of poled-flags, but of a hangmg strmg of 
pendants, such as those we find hung on gay ceremomal occa- 
sions m our country The larger a stream, and the broader 
its ravme or bed, the greater is the seat of the spirit So, the 
string, or, if I were to speak m our Indian word, the toran 
of small flags is, at times, 100 to 150 feet long, according to the 
breadth of the ravme through which the stream flows It is 
fastened to trees on both the banks of the ravme At times, the 
stream may be hundreds of feet below their houses or roads, and 
at times at the distance of a mile or so In that case, instead of 
going down to the stream, they put up the strmg bannerets near 
their villages on some place above the stream I saw a very 
long string of this kmd at the village of Tong Song, which 
stands above a big stream, whose roarmg noise, after a heavy 
downfall of ram, was heard for days together on a part of the 
Mall. 

Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, while speakmg of the 
flag-poles about 20 to 26 ft high with inscribed banners, 
which he saw at Lhasa, thus speaks of the “ fluttered frmges 
about a foot and a half broad ” seen at various places m 
Tibet “ These ‘ frmges ’ are cotton strips on which are prmted 
charms (mantras) Usually the figure of a horse'*- occupies the 
middle of the strip They are called lunig-ta or wmd-horse, 

. The ‘ inscribed banners ’ belong to the same class of 
objects, and have also prayers or passages from the scriptures 
prmted on them 

Col Waddell ^ thus speaks of these- prayer-flags “ These 
prayer-flags are luok-compellmg talismans They are called 
^‘Dragon-horses,’ and beai m their centre the figure of a horse 
with the mystic ‘ Jewel ’ on its back, and surroundmg it 
are spells which combme Indian Buddhist mysticism with 

1 Vide the reference to the worship of the horse m the Pahla-vi Bun- 
dehesh (Chap, xxvm 34) m connection -with the worship of But, wde 
above 

2 “Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet", by Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E 
a902;, p 149 n 

3 “ Lhast^and its Mysteries ”, by Dr. L. A. Waddell (1905), pp 86-86. 
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Oliinaaa mjih, and are intended to Invote the aid of the 
meet favonnto dmnittafl of the Lamaa upon the peraon who 
offoTB the flag and whose name or j-ear of birth is geneial/v 
msenbed thereon. The divinities invoked are (1) He who 
oonveye wisdom (Manjam) (S) He who saves from hell and 
fears (Avaloiita inoarnate m the Dalai Lama) (8) Ho who 
savea from acoidant and wound* (VajrajJant) ^(4-) He who 
oloanaee the *oaI from sta (VajmsaitM) and (6) He who oonfam 
long Idd (Atmiayu*) 

Oolonal WnddaU reprodoooa m hw book the ineeriptiou on a 
dag and givee iU tzanalation as IoUowb ^ — 

Hail ( JVoiT^sAtcan miwi * I 

TIQEEt HaUI to the Jewel m the Lotos I Htm^ LION 
Had 1 to the holder of the Horje ^ (or ^ 
thunderbolt)! Hung 3 j 
Hail ! to the Diamond Scaled one ^ I 
Hail I AnaroAniMdstiMMiiife ^toaJkdA I 
(The above is in Sanaktdt now follow* in Tibotan) 

Here I the above entire ooUootion (of deitfe* whoso 
spells have been given) prosper (here 1* xmerted the year 

of birth of t.hft indiridaol) and also prosper — • 

The Body (» « to save from unkness) 

The Speech (is to give viotorlce in disputes) 

And the ifind (i e to obtain oil dcaires) 

PHCENIX- Of this year holder (above tpodfied) DRAGON 
and tnay Buddha s doctrine prosper 1 

One sees theeo prayer flags at Darjeeling in, a* it wore, their 
different forma of evolution or rather of degeneration Wo see 

1 Uiua Um by Dr It- t. tVcuJiieD (1903} p d7 Tbo 

w(sds io tbs t oocom nproseot Uu> position ot Iho fljunn of thow anj 
maJs In the fUg. 

Tboso SIS tbe ot tbs &nfc four Jiviaitios named La Cob Wad 
dstTs sboT* desoriptioo o( (be p^yer Ssgv 
* Dor^• u a rtUgLooe Instrument la tbs monsetery It •ymboUee* eMlsei 
sftiosl satborlty It li tbii word wbleb faS4 glvta DujMhac (Cs asms. 
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them m them full forms m the compounds of the monasteries 
These forms are, more or less, preserved near the houses of the 
Bhutias On coming down the hill, we find neai’ the houses 
of poor Bhutias the flag-poles with very sparse cloth Then, 
some of them seem to be even without the prayer forms 
Lastly, we find mei'e poles without any flag or cloth attached 
to them 


In the high ritual of the Tibetan Church, there is a particular 

^ process of flag-salutmg m which their 

Flag saluting 

different gods seem to have different 
flags Dr Sven Hedin gives an mterestmg desonption of the 
eeiemony.^ In his desciiption of the New Year Festival of the 
Court of the Tashi Lama he says — 


“ Now the rehgious ceremomes begm The Tashi Lama takes 
off his mitie and hands it to an acolyte All the secular loids 
on the open platfonns also take off their mushroom-shaped 
hats Two dancers with gruesome masks, in coloured silken 
dresses with wide open sleeves, come forth fiom the lower 
gallery, the curtain being diawn aside, and revolve in a 
slow dance over the quadrangle Then the Grand Lama is 
saluted by the eleven principal standards m Tashi-lunpo , every 
^ idol has its standard, and every standard therefore represents a 
god of the copious Lamaistic mythology, but only the standards 
of the eleven chief deities are brought out. The flag is squaie, 
but strips or ribands of a different colour project at nght angles 
fiom the three free edges , there aie white flags with blue strips, 
blue flags with red ribands, red with blue, yellow with red strips, 
etc The flag is affixed m the usual way to a long pamted 
staff, round which it is wrapped when a lama brings it out 
He marches solemnly up, halts before the box of the Tashi 
Lama, holds out the staff horizontally with the assistance of a 
second lama, and unrolls the flag, and then the emblem of the 
god is raised with a forked stick to salute the Grand Lama 


1 Trans-Hiinalayo, Vol I , p. 315 
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It J8 tijon lowerod again, the flag is rolled np and the is 
oaniod sloped on the shonlder of the boftror out through a gate 
benoftth our balcony The Bamo oeremony is observed with all 
tho atandordfl and oa eaoh I» unfolded a subdued murmur of 
devotion nses from tho osuomblv 


Col Waddell In hia very Intetosting article on prayer flags 
, , _ in hie learned book on the Baddhosm 

Onffia of Prayw fliun. 

of Tibet 1 points to the pillars of A^oka In 
India as the aourco or ongm of the Tibotan Prayer flags or Bor 
mese Prayer posts He says Both are erected by Buddhists 
for the purpoae of gaining merit and displaying aloft pious wishes 
or eitractB from the law and the surmounting geese form on 
essential feature of the abaoua of several A^oka pillars Tho 
change from pillar to post could be easily explained as greot 
monoliths were only possible to snob a mighty Emperor as 
Ajjoka but every ouo <^ould oopy in wood the pious praotioo 
of that great and model Buddhist who bad sent hla mlsaionanes 
to oonvert them Tboy (proyer-flags) are eallod by 

the Lkmas Da-cho, evidently a ootrnpUon ol tho Indian Dhvaja * 
the name given by the earlier Indian Buddhkte to tho votive 
plllota offered by them as railing to Stupas Tho 

oonolading santenoe of the legond iiuoribod on tho flag u 
usually Bet Buddha s dootnnp prosper ^ which is practically 
the gist of the Aioka inaenpUom 


We referred above to the foot of the religion being mneh In 
Beiigko fa otUoioo. evidenoo ovoiywboio in Tibet, tbo pmycr 
A reoma tor it. flaga being ODO of tho wuja of keeping 

it in evidonoo 


1 The BoddbisQ ol ISbot or Tjamraign, Ln A. Waddell (ISOJ) 
pp. 403-18. 

* CJ tlio Indinn word dMajd fo* a flag. 

3 0/* ZorMtoaa • daily prayer “ Dil D£a Bet ilixdoyayain JgoW 
tavil bid ludti badwor Jaialft iu, " May tbo juitfcr know 

lodigo proimilEatka, and gkry of lb* good Maidoyii^ni rtligioQ •preod 
over (all) ttw aoroa oonUncoU of laiuL 
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Wo loud the following on tho subject m the ntuiativc of 
Bogle s Wisaion 

“'riioy elect wuitten standaids upon tho tops of thorn (luouu- 
tanib), they eovei tho tJidcs of them with piayeis formed of 
pehblcb, in eluuactcrd to huge ‘ that those that run may 
lead ’ ” 1 

Olio ean easily uudoiataiid, why ichgion is more m cvidouco 
in Tibet than elsewhero, and why thoie aio a numboi of piayei- 
flugSj pra>er-whecls, and big-lotteicd piayeia on locks, near 
epimgb and iivers m Tibet, and why they behevo in tho exist- 
onco of spiritb in sticams and iivcis, when ho undeistanda tho 
dihiculty, at tunes, of crossing these mibiidgcd stieams and 
iivois, a dihiculty wduch causes the loss of many hves Dr Svon 
Hedin’s dcsciiption of the tenor winch stiuck him at tho end 
of his Tibetan ^ouiney, while ciossing tho Sutlej, gives us an 
idea of the dilhculty of tho load and also of tho fact why leh^ion 
IS so much 111 evidcncG in Tibot While obsoivmg tho mode in 
which he was made to cioss tho Sutlej, suspended “between 
sky and water fiom a cable across its bed, he says 

“ I have exploicd tins rivei and discovoied its ultimate 
souice Surely the discovery demands a victim ! I never 
enteitamed such gieat lespect foi this grand majestic iivei as 
at this moment, and suddenly I realised the meamng of the 
clihortcn pyiamids and cairns of the Tibetans on banks and 
bridges, those cues for help aganist the uncontioUable powers of 
nature, and those piayeis m stone to inoxoiable gods My eyes 
fall on the gigantic white cauldron boihng m the abyss 
below 

The way, in which Dr Sven Hedm was made to cross, or 
rather was pulled over to cross, the river by means of a cable, 
was so terror-striking that the two missionaries, who had come 

1 Nairafcives of the Miaaiou of Geoige Boglo to Tibet and of the Journey 
of Thomas Manmng to Lhasa by C R Markham (1876) p. 70. 

- Tians Himalaya, Vol lU., pp. 395 96. 
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to tho oppo*ito bank to receive hijn> oongratolatod him ^ on 
having performed tho short aenol loamey without mial^p 
and told him that on Englishman had turned book on seomg 
the cable- No wonder then, that the unoultored sunple TibotooB 
reaort froquently to prayers m this land of nuks and dangers. 
I personally reahse the terror which should strike one on a 
similar oocosloeu as I had the opportunity of Beclng, though 
not of oroasing, a rope bridge over the Jholum In Gaahmere, 
while going from Mnrroe to Srinagar in May 1896 This bridge 
woa not of tho bojub type but was one, over which passengers 
ore earned blindfolded on shoulders by the villagers used to 
the mode- One thooght enggeetod to ns by tho consideration 
of all the above modes m which religion is kept in ovideooo in 
Tibet, la that oven oivihxed countnea try to a certain ertout 
to keep it in evidence Tho Insonptlons In large chanwtets of 
sonptnral poasagee an the walls of ohnmbos and on tho waUa of 
schools in soriptnral olasaes and the religions pointings m places 
of worship are to a more or ice extent anothor form of kooptng 
religion in evidence 
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A FHW THU'7rAN CLVrOM.S AND A imW 
a’iioucitrrs sdcujksted uy ’nmi 

TUN PUAVNIMVUDNLS 


( liiud (i/J l')l 5 ) 

— !.t Col K U Kuaik Mv, . (Ittul ) 

In inY yniiti l)ofoK IhcSoouU at it> July nu'ctiu^!; al the 
ouCcl, I <lui<ltatihn ■^uhjtot. of tlu'Ciajer- 
1 t.nuliKJwa ;Miahmc'< of the 'liljfiaiis lulo Piajci-lla^^'H, 

J*i<i^ei-\\lueK nul I'laiU'lJe.uK or Ilo-ariu-? i tlu-a dwelt, 
al -ome Uje^lh, on the luljjiet of lUo Pja\ii lla;4-> and exhibited 
'•ume of their sniall Pia^erllai^s and thru jna^ei-stieanitrb of 
varitgalcd hiUH To da\, I place before llie Miciety, a ^iicciniea 
of their ainali piayei-vvhecK, ami will ^peak on the subject of 
thccc pra>er>w heels wimh 1 ‘•aw at Daijeehnj' m thou (jompUi> 
or lUoiunsteiKs, at the family altais in pi is ate houses, and in the 
hands of the Ume*rant Lamas an<l then laymen and la) women 


The pra)ei -flags Inst draw oui attention when enteiing intei 
the eumpound-j of Luddhist monasteiicb at Daijeeling Then, tiio 
next thing that draw sou i immediate attention, is the uumbei of 
piayci-sshcela svlueh wc bee aiiangeil in a low’ on the two sides 
of the cntinnce to the monastoiy The-'e pi ay ci -wheels aie also 
bpokon of by diffcicnt tiasxliers of Tibet, as piayei-buuels, 
praycr-cylindei-'^ piayei-eliums, piayci-mills and oven us piayei- 
machines They tuin on an axis fiom the light to tho left 
They havu Tibetan piaycra nisciihcd on them on the outside 
Tho axis in tho hollow of tho machine has a loU of papci— 
largo oi small accoiding to tho sizo of tho machine — which is 
inscxibed Avith Tibetan prayeis. 


It was on the moining of the 21st of May 1913, that I saAv, for 
the fiist time in my life, a Tibetan gompa 
oia^PrayTr^whoT' “lonastoiy and its pi ayei -wheels, of both 
of which 1 had occasionally lead a good deal 
The piayer-wheeLs or baiiela, which I saw at the gompa of 
Bhutia Basti, varied m size from 2 feet m height and I fobt in 
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tUamotertoSorOfeetinhQightcmd^tolfwtmdmnioter Intiio 

above monflatoiy I saw m al( 12 amaU barrel-shaped prayor 
^eheela — seven on tho loft while ontonng and five on the right. 
In the verandah on tho right I saw a large wheel, which one 
would rather call a machine The worshipper on entering mto the 
monaatery at first tamed all the twelve smAH wheels ontaide. 
Ho had simply to giva a pudv to the wheels whioh then tnmed 
rooiul for a number ot time*. He then thought that ho bg/l os 
it were recited a numbeo' of prajnre He then went up tho 
Verandah and began to tom tho huge wheel there This was no 
light work A waak person oonnot do that eoaily Tho wor 
shipper sat himself down and then catching hold of a huge strap 
attached to the wheel began to poll it Tbus the wheel tomod 
from right to left The movement which one has to givo to 
the body while turning it U Uko that we obeervo in a person 
tnnuiig a grin ding mill in out country As by long working 
at the grinding mUt one exhauffte himself to one con oxhaust 
hnnaetf in the ease of these prayer maohinee. I think tho work 
at these hoge machines is heavier than that at a grinding miJl 
I was tonched at the devotion with '(riiloh a pions old woman 
turned such a large prayer wheel ol the bcautifnlly-eltuatcd 
monastery of Qing. The womnu, I woa told was wondering 
from monastery to monastery to seek her hco\ou dopoudlug 
upon the charity oi tbo monaatenee for Uor board aud lodge 
which ware always free for snob pilgrim traveliere- 

'Ricao big mochiDOS had ot tho top, two imnli slicks or i»gs, 
prolooting obout two or throe inches from tho outer aurfaco of 
tho barrel In tho revolution of the barrel tb(*o proJeoUag itcgs 
struck two ffpinll bdls that bung from Iho ceding The bolls gave 
a aotvotoui sound, which ^vo as aa-oro a uolcuin Uonnony to 
tho movemont of tho wheel ond produced a kintl of nido mu k: 
which however rude added to tho wjlcmmty ol the reUgious place 
m a soqucaUirod comer of wild nnluro 

Thoso Prayer uliccis ore often dccoralod, Tho iirojcctlng 
part 3 ol tho axis of tho wheel are decorated with colcyircd doth*. 
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Again, tho barrel of the maohmc is painted with various gaudy 
colours which we often see on some of the temples of om’ country 

Besides these wheels of different sizes which aie seen m the 
monasteries, one sees smallei pi ayei -wheels 
hands of Lamas and also m the 
hands of laymen of both sexes While 
gomg about for their ordinary business pui poses, they eany 
these small wheels m their hands and turn them with a view to 
acqmie meritoriousness at all times While tuinnig these, they 
often repeat the saered words “ Om > Mam Padme Hung > ’’ 
I e. “ Hail ' Jewel (Loid of Meicy) in the Lotus-Flower ” ^ 

According to Col Waddell, these words are believed to be “ the 
mystic spell ” of “ the most popular of all the divmities of the 
later Buddhists, namely, the ‘‘ Loid of Meicy b {Atalchta, m 
Tibetan Ohan-ra-zi), who is supposed to be a potential Buddha 
who relmquished his prospect of becoimng a Buddha, and of 
passmg out of the world and existence into the Nirvana of 
extinction, m order to remam m heaven, and be available to 
assist aU men on earth who may call upon him to dehver them 
from earthly danger, to help them to reach paradise and escape 
hell ” The Tibetans bebeve that all “these three great objects ” 
are “ easily secured by the mere utterance of the mystic 
spell... It is not even necessary to uttei this spell 

to seem’e its efficiency Tho mere lookmg at it m its written 
form is of equal benefit Hence the sj^eU is ever3rwhere made 
to revolve before the eyes, it is twirled m myriads of prayer- 
wheels, mcised on stones m caims, carved and pamted on 
buildings, as weU as uttered by every hp thioughout Tibet, 
Mongoha, Ladak, and the Himalayan Buddhist States down to 
Bhotan, and from Baikal to Western Chma ~ ” 

1 “ Lhasa and its Mysteries '* by Dr. Anstine Waddell (1905) p 29 
Vtde also Dr Waddell’s “Buddhism of Tibet” pp 148-14 

“ Col Waddell's “Lhasa and its Mysteries '' p 29 The first word Om 
(afr) mystic spell is used in India as a kmd of magic word or 

amulet It is inscribed on books and tablets I have seen it even m the 
Gujarati inscription of a Parses tablet m a dharamsala erected at Sanjan 
The Dharamsala was first erected by the late Mr Vicaji Taraporewala, a 
Parsee, celebrated m all the country round Tarapore, and, at one time, 
much known m the court of the Nizam Havmg fallen mto rum, a new one 
IS erected. T^e tablet of tins Dharamsala begins with the word aff 
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I have Boon thoao mystlo xrorfs written on aide rooks, at aovetai 
places on my way to Sukhlapoii and Rangaroong This is their 
moat aoorod prayer It la like the Bl gmillah prayer of tie iloho 
modans the TathA Ahu Vanryo of the Zoroastnaus, the Paier 
Nosier of the Christiana When at Darjeeling on many a mom 
ing at a very early hour I beard from my bod room the low 
muttering voice of a Bhutia man or woman paaamg along tho 
road reciting this prayer and tonung his or her wheoL 


The word Mard in the above abort prayer which is 
generally insenhed on the prayer wheel and with the recital of 
which a Tibetan turua the wheel haa given to the wheel lU 
ordinary name of mani ' The Tibotona know this wheel by 
tho name of K, orlo * Thia wheel is always to be turned from the 
right to the left 

It IS toid that beaidee the Tnacihiiiea of vanoiiB slzee standing 
in the monaatenee, and tho emnll port> 
leUgiou* 'MiwM 
which wo genomiiy see m and round about 
DarjeeUng there are many of di(f<irent aixe* that ato onxtod 
on the tope of mountaina, and over tho currents of rivers ® 
where turning by the foroe of winds and of the nmning 
waters they repeat by their movemont tho prayer* inacnbcd 
over them and are believod to bring merit to tho pious erector* 
and good to tho world round about. Some prayer whocU arc 
oroct^ over firo-placca *0 that they may turn by tho aacembng 
enrreuta of heated air * In 'Hbot oven ordinary hout>cs of a 
somewhat nohor olos* of pewonn havo a row of barrcl-fdiniiod 
prayer v, heels sot tip m a promlnoot part of tho building wiiao it 
can bo cosily turned by the inroaU* or tho \ wllors of tho house.® 


I Foe B tulkf BOoount of tho colt ol ttw Tibetan*. boU of thu mnni 
tvi* “ioJloulouTbot par M. L. Jo ilflW (1906) pp.StlUw3 

^ Ibid ^ . r, 

•‘“Jcmnicy to LbB*o awl Ccnlrol Ttbc* by Hal Harot OiBuihB Da* 
UcihaJur C. I E p- 

t-DUryolaJonmoylluouftSv ^ T bet In awl HO 

by \\Ulbm Woods lU llocUiBl (WUI^ pp. Wu<7 
• ib%i p. wa 
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WIk'ji uno luui no work to do he tinned thowhcel.i Itinerant 
iuigeii caiuul thv-c pra^oi-whetU and tinned them while 
i-inyim: - 

Dr W nidi. Il -.polk-- of tlu' n-e »)l i kind of pi avci -wheel in Tibet 
the hko <,'( wUkU 1 hue iioi teen in Daijeelnig It is “a sta- 
tmii ir, pi i\ uu-wiiuol, wlmh u (uinefl liko a spmmng-top by 
twirlnu iw uppi i -tviin” ‘ (t‘'oi the imiires of tlnt> ina^er-wheel 
and the .-in .Her h aid wheoD, <it/c the hguie> at the oommonoe- 
iia'iiL ot ihu paper I ein indebted to Di Waddeli’a e\ccllont 
book for ilic. 1 . iigUKu ) 

People eviriod and tuinul rlicie pi.uei-whccls even wdulo 
luUna Dr .’sieii liediu ipo do of two old Dimus, wlio “ as they 
lodo inecj-''’.nti} luinul then A'o; /(.A oi pi a>ei-wheeK, mumbl- 
ing Ow^ hKUuIi [Auhu^h It util ! without foi one moment tiring, 
thtir \oiua ruing and falling m a monotonous, sleepy sing- 
song * 'Lhe sm dlei piu^ei-whculs aic placed on the outer side 
of the moil nieiy, so that, e\cn when the monastery is closed, 
wor-iluppco can go there and turn them llai Saiat Chandra 
Das Bahadur siieak^ of a monabtei> winch wan deserted, but 
still it was at timcu \uiled by women foi “ tuimng tho piayer- 
w heels outside the temple - While spcaluug of tho castle of 
Diba Dongteu, ho ■^ays *' Aiouud tins (tho central court-yard), 
on tho Sides, the building is 10 fcot high, and has three stones, 
along the outer edgo of which, on tho court- 3 'aid side, 
arc row-, of drum-shaped ina>oi-whcol3 two feet high, 
and d-, much in diaiuetoi, that take the place of railings ^ 
At times, they were placed m tho passages of palatial lesid- 
c'licco of cardinals, Id^o that of tho Potala, the palace of Delai 
Lama, w'heie people turned tlieni on thou’ Avay to and back 
from the lesidences." 

i Ibid, p 21b 2 Ibid p 300 

3 Dr Waddoirs “ Lhasa and its Mysteries,” pp 4Q5-40G 

* “ Central Asia and Tibet Towards tho Holy City of Lhasa ' By Sven 
Hcdm, Vol II (ll)03),p 300 

s Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet By Sarat Chandra Das, C I E 
(19021, pp at 25 cibicip 98 ^ Ibid p 100 
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A JEW TIBETAN CUSTOMS AND A FEW 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THEM. 
THE PRAYEH-BEADS OR ROSARIES 

(Read on 26tt Noveoiber 1918 ) 

Pj^fiaideni — Lt CoL K. R Kabtikab, LiLS (Retd.) 

In my two proooding papers on Tflaeton oustoma road before 

the Jo^ and September Meetings of the 

Tbo Subject, „ 

□oQiety 1 dwelt on two of the Prayer 
maohmes of the l^betaQa seen m Darjeeliog ms Frayor 
and Prayer wheels To-day I want to speak on Prayer beads or 
Roeariee the last of tbe three divisions m which I divided tho 
Prayer-mAohines. We are more or l»s stran^ois to the Prayer- 
flags and Prayer wheels but not so to the Prayer beads or Rosa 
dee whioh fonn a part of the paraphamalla or apparatoi of the 
places of worship of many rehgioas commomtiet — the Hmdos, 
Bnddhuts, Mahomedans, 2!oroastnanB and Christians. 

As Colonel Waddell ^ says the rosary is an easonriol part of 
a Lama a drees m „ Its me Is not oon 
olaLSn'drS^* fined to tho Lomoa. Nearly every layman 
and woman is posaeaaed of a rosoxy on 
whioh at every opportunity th^ stare up mont. 

Tho InstramontB of ntool m a Tibetan AXonostory or (u lion. 
L. X>e Milloni speala of them, the utanalla of worthip hre 
variona. Among those tho roeary or the chaplet is one of the 
moat important. They call it Tonva * (Prenba lit a string of 
beads) Danng the couno of the ritual, It is gcnoroliy plocotl 
on a low wooden platform on the loft of tho officiating Lama 
who ocoosioaolly lifts it and tarns its beads. Colonel Wadddl 
givos an Intareating and oxhausUvo dosoription of tho Tibetan 
rosary * 

1 TKa najdhiem of TQjct or lAniaHm, p. *03 

* “ UatoasDos du ooU* ** (** Bod Voul ou Tibet pjir L. l>o Mi U ou i 

(100e)p.-52. »iWP--53. 

* Tto DoJdhknj of Tipot « LamsUtn** by L V. Wwlddl 

pp,*03.ia 
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1 produce before the Society, a rosary, which I purchased for 
12 annas from a Bhutia at a house in the village of Bhutia 
Basti In itself, it is not worth that price, but its owner parted 
with it with some hesitation at that price, because as ho said, it 
had the additional value of being consecrated by a pious Lama 
The house-wife did not part with hers, with which she had 
said many a piayer before the household altar, whereat all the 
arrangements were well-mgh of a kmd similar to that of the 
altar of the monastery, though on a very small scale 

The losary of a Tibetan Buddhist Lama has 108 beads. It 
The number of additional strings, each of 10 beads, 

beads which act as counters Every tune the 108 

beads are turned, one of tbe beads of the first counter, which 
maiks “ nmts”, is turned to note the recital of 108 repetitions 
That strmg has, at its end, a doije which, representmg a 
thunderbolt, serves as a symbol of authority m the hands of 
the Lamas, and which has, as such, given its name to Darjeeling, 
which means the seat of the dorje or the 
ecclesiastical authority The second strmg 
marks dozens, t e , on the recital of 12X108 
prayers, one of the heads of this second string is turned This 
second strmg has a small hell, called dnlbu, attached to it 

Several reasons are assigned for the fact of a Tibetan rosary 
containing 108 beads. 1 One is, that, the names of two of the 
Tibetan gods, whose names are told on the rosary, are 108. 

2 The second reason is that the number of the volumes of then 
Kagyur, one of the two divisions of then scriptures, is also 108 
3. The thnd leason is that the footpnnts of Buddha contain 
108 sub-divisions So, the number of beads, symbolize, as it 
were, all these sacred facts 4 It is beheved by some, that the 
number 108 was borrowed by the Tibetan Buddhists from India, 
where the Vaishnavas have a rosary of 108 beads 6 Colonel 
Waddell assigns another leason He says — “ The reason for 
this special number is alleged to be merely a provision to ensure 
the repetition of the sacred spell a full hunched times, and the 
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oitra boftda are added to make tip for any omi®fon ol 
through tkb*out-mindodDB6» dunug the telling prooeoa or for 
acioal loos of bead* by breakage * ^ 

Hio matenala of Trblch beads of a rosaxy ore made vary 
Tha mat<ri*l» of to the god or gods la wboee honor 

beai or with whose name or namee the prayers 

are repeated.* The matenal* generally used 
ore crystal turquoUo * wood axubet corah bone oonoh'Shell, etc 
The Tibetan Baddhuts atteoh a good dfipl of Importanoe to 
the bones and sknlls ol thair T^mm especially to those of pious 
lATTiaa, and use them for various purpose*. The thigh bones 
and the leg booee are used for trumpets. The sknUs^ a» used 
aa bowls for drinMng porpoeea Other bones are used for 
making beads of their roearlea. 

I ramember a morning (22nd Jane lOlS) when* on my way to 
Bangaroong about 8 miles from Darjeeling 
lOnersat L«aiM I Qiet two begging lAinas on the road. I 

t$ roirtng topoosst- © 

oriaa also remember havmg met one sunn Lama ono 

monung on my way to Lebong. Those itin- 
erant Tjirnm were as it were roving monasteries tn themselves 
thst is to say they oamed over their body almost all the requi 
aitoe required In a monastery for ntooUstlo purposo*. They 
oaxried the following ortiolea on thdr bodies — 

1 Adrnm, 

2 A bell (drUbu) 

* Boddhisn cxf Tibo* or lAiaaicCQ. p. SCO. * fW. pp Ifl0-I5l 
> Tttrqooiscv so called. beouiM It Orti weot to Europe from Turkey 

known In TIbot trom oldon tfant*. It wm known In Fowl* H ptrotce* 
tee 7tb Otntury IVom tlwrt it canj* to Indl* ead 
from India U went to Ennqw cld Turkey VvU Hr D I.emper • Utort*t 
lug artlola on Turquoiee In tiio But In ‘‘The Field iloj^rum of ^*tur■^ 
Hlutory Publtoetloo. IflU Anthropologlcel Senee Vol. 

* “ Ol the »kuU he meketh • gobtet> from which be and *D of the femlJy 
fthrmyi drfnk dorouUy to the meojcry ol th* doooa**! f*lb« (Fri« Odutfa, 
“Otheyejxl tho way thlthor by Ifttlo rorlwJ by Cuftlkr (1313) 
Vol.lI,p.2.^ 
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3 A dorje or clorche, an instrument with two knobs at 
both the ends It represents a thundeibolt which is 
an emblem of power. Often, it resembles a sceptre. 

4. A rosary in the hand 

5. A Prayer-wheel (k’orlo) 

6 A conch. 

7. A flag. At times, the flag was put on a long sticky 
which also acted as a hill stick 

8 A rosary on the neck hlce a necklace ^ 

9. A tiumpet made of a thigh bone. 

10. A speai-hke instrument (p* ourbon). 

11 A mitre on the head, 

12. A tndent - 
13 A Prayer-book 

Of all the instruments, the bone trumpet drew my special 
attention. One of the Lamas said, that it 
The use of bone was made out of the bone of the leg of a 
;^ious Lama, and added, that the departed 
souls of the Lamas, instead of being offended, 
were pleased at the use of their bones for musical instruments 


^ Dr Sven Hedin, in his description of these wandering Lamas, refers to 
these rosaries on their necka \Trans-Htmdlaya, Vol I p 362 ) 

" The mention of a trident among the Buddhist instruments of wor* 
ship may strike one as strange But one must know, that the latter day 
Buddhimn and e^ecially the Tibetan Buddhism has been a strange 
mixture The early religion of Tibet was known as Bon rehgion. It was 
in the 8th century, that Padma Sambhava mtroduced Buddhism mto 
Tibet This Buddhism is also known as Lamaism It is a corrupted form 
of Buddhism. One sees m it, together with the outward Buddhistic symbo* 
liSm, a mixture of Shivaistio element and of pre-Buddhistio superstitions, 
wherem, as said by Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, fantastic devils and 
demons and their rites and sacrifices take , an important part The pre- 
Buddhistic blood sacrifice also contmued to a certain extent. 

On the Buddliist altar on the Observatory Hill at Darjeehng, one sees a 
number of Hmdu tridents Again, among the numerous worshippers at 
this altar, one sees a number of Hmdus, especially the Shaivites Not only 
that, but the priest who looks after this shrine is a Hmdu priest, and it Is 
under his gmdance that both the Hindus and the Bhutia Buddhist? present 
their ofEerm^, and it is under his presence that the Lamas say their prayers 
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danng the Ettuais. Colonel Waddell refara to Buch thtgli bone 
trampets.! Bonvalot also refera to blowing into htonan 
thigh-bones witii leather bags at the end*’ ^ 

It 13 not only the lAmaa in the monastone* that ose the roaanee 
bat ell the rellgioujily inoUned Bhntiafl rnaJg and female also nee 
them It 18 not nnnenal to see many a Bhntia on the hlU or m 
an adjoining village, moving aboot with rosanea m their hands 
and tnmmg the beads while reoitmg their prayers. 

Aa »aid by Colonel Waddell, ©von pedlars and tradopB produce 
all sorts of thing# for sale with one while they devoutly 

finger the beads of their rosary with the other * Bl. Bonvalot 
refers to some aonotunooions old qmokly taming 

or telling their beads m the midst of ordinary work.< 

Ur G Clarho Nnttal in his mtereeting artiole on The 
The onfj. ^ ^ Bosaty and it« EDstory’ ^ says It (rotary) 
bM oa. 18 a tmh with tho days behind History 

its ongip i# lost In tho mists of the dawn of 
qivilizakian m the Par Sast and though many now fool It is a 
hindrance rather than a help to their ^votlons it has on 
doubtodly played a definite and real port in the chief grcot 
religiona that have moulded the minds of men. 

It saoiQs, that in many religious oommunlties, oortoin prayers 
had to bo repeated sevoml number o! time*. 

Ho ongta of tbo That ropotltlon soems to have been onjoinod 
u*o of a RooBxy , 

for several reasons . — 

At ono time, as m tbo oaso of the philosophy of Pythagorus 
numbers were believed to bavo certain cOicaoy So certain wnall 

I y »4« Cot W»iideIU “ T and lu UyiteruM, p. ±?0, for tho fljaw 
of a T.jm> holding “* tnuDpct of buisaa llil^i*booo fa right aoJ a 

in left. 

« Aoro* “nbot Vot H, p. 131 

» oibI U* Jlyricrita'* by CoL Atutfno Weddell (10 W) p 3IJ. 

* AcrcM Tibot, VoL IT p ISS, 

• « OrtAt Tbooghte February lOll p 3^9- I am JndchtoJ ‘o »y 
•MuUat Mr R H MonAh for kindly dra^ my atlcalwo to the 
ortide. 
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piayci’a, OL i)ia 3 'oi-formul«.o weio lequued to bo icoitcci a 
uumbei of times, say a huudied or a thousand That was to 
bo douo 111 tho midst of then longer piayeis 

I would illustrate, what I have to say on tho subject of these 
icpetitious of prayers, by mstauces from tho piayois of my own 
commumtj' 

a A Paisce has to recite in the midst of his laiger piayer of 
Ahmamazda Yasht, 10 Ahunavars or Yatha-Ahu Vaiiyos 

h In the midst of the iccital of tho Vendidud, even the fast 
recital of which takes at least about six houis fxom midnight to 
morn, at one place in the long service, the officiating piiost has 
to recite 200 Ahuuavais and 100 Ashem Vohiis 

c In tho zecital of the Ya^na, in tho paragna or the pie- 
hmiuary part of the service, the offioiatmg piiest has to lecite 
the 100 names of Ahura Mazda 10 times 

All these lecitals would icqmie some mode of calculation 
and some instiuments foi counting 

Iiiesjiective of the behef in the efficacy of numbeis, certain 
prayeis were enjoined to be lepeated, on account of thou 
own efficacy Foi example, a Paisee is asked to lepeat his 
Vispa Humata prayei ^ thiee times, his Nemo-aongham piayei 
four times That seems to have been enjoined foi the pmpose 
of the efficacy of the prayeis themselves 

3 Certain long prayeis had to be lecited dm mg the diffeieut 
parts of a day, of a month, or a year, or on particulai occasions 
At times, people did not know these piayeis by heart They even 

1 This short prayer can be rendered thus — 

“ I would entertain good thoughts, good words and good actions with 
my (t e , as enjomed by my) reason. I would not entertain, evd thoughts, 
evil words, and evil actions with reason All good thoughts, g^od wqrds 
and good actions lead to the beat (state of) life ( or paradise^ All evil 
thoughts, evil words and evd deeds, lead to the worst (state of) life ( » e , ^ 
Hell), AH good thoughts, good words and good actions are apparent 
(t e , have apparent efficacy) . 
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did not know to road thorn. In that case, thoy wero enjoined 
to recite ahorter prayers a number of tunes in Hen of the long 
prayers. For example a Paraee who did not know the Khorahed 
and Meher Nyhishee, in honour of the Sun and ifithra, the 
Yazata of Light which he was enjoined to redte thnoe dnimg 
the three goJa or perjods of the day was allowed to redte so 
many Ahnnavars or Yathi Ahn Vainyte m their stead. Tho 
recital of theae short prayers a number of tunes, — at timpa 
twelve hnndreid, for example m the case of the non.redtal of 
the GAthis on the OllthA Gihamh&r d^ys, required a oonnting 
machine or instrument Hke tho rosary 

Thua, we see that rosanes or ohaplets Hnt came to bo need 
to count up the number of prayers that were enjoined to bo 
recited a nomber of times. 

The above view of the case is supported by what tho emiasa 
nes of the Pope who went as missionaries under St. Francis 
Savler to Japan in the sixteenth oentuiy said. Thoy said 
*The Japanese pray on beads as we do those who can read use 
little books, and those who pray on beads say on each bead a 
prayer twk>e as long as the Pater No«ter ‘ This fact shows 
that those who knew their ordinary prayers recited or read from 
books. Tb^ had no need of rosaries. But it was only those 
who did not know the ordituuy obligatory long prayers that 
required the help of rosaries to say short prayers which thoy 
were expected to know by heoxh 

Thus tho principle underlying this procowi seems to bo this 
At first it was enjoined by the priest that the worshippers had 
to say oertain prayers mther os atonements for crimes or for 
removal of certain difficulties, swkncBses or calamities or for 
tho folfllmenfc of a certain dcsifo At tlmcti, the wonhippcn* 
did not know these prayers bv heart or did not know to read 
them from tho prayer books. In such a case the priest enjoined 
as snbstJtatos tho recitation of shorter praters or »hort prater 

1 QuotsdbyMr G.NaUal,lD*'UrMiT1uiug&U of trUutry i91hP>3J9 
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foruiuIiB a iiiiiubei of times Thus, tho Zoioastiian Mobacl 
enjoined the lecital of so many Ahunavais, tho Chi’istiau Padie 
of so many Pateu-Nosterb, tho BudclhiBb Lama of so many 
Oni mani padme hum, the Hindu Brahmin of so many mantras, 
the Mohainedan Slullah of so many Lalamds 

Tins is the first stage m tho evolution of what we would term 
the ‘‘ shortemng process ' For long piayois, short were substi- 
tuted and enjomed to bo said so many times 

Then we come to the second stage There were many who did 
not know even the short prayeis, enjoined to be said m lieu of 
the long ones whose recital was impossible for them They, 
proceedmg m the downward Ime of the shortening-process, rested 
satisfied with the lecital of only the fimt words of the Prayers 
For example, instead of reciting the whole of the Om mam pad- 
me hum, a Tibetan reraamed satisfied with the utterance of the 
first word Om 

The most common use of beads in prayers among the laity in 
some rebgious commumties seems to have crept m at this 
stage Some means to count the number of prayers — the Ahu- 
navars, the Pater Nosters, the Om mam padme hums, the 
Mantras, the Kalamas, were to be found The beads supphed 
the means 

Then came another stage, where even the recital or repetition, 
of any scriptural word whatever, was chopped, and simply the 
turmng of beads was continued as a part of one’s rebgious life 
Hence it is, that we see many a rebgiously inolmed x>erson 
turmng his beads m the midst of other work, or even while 
moving about 

Again, it must be noted that tins shortening process did not 
remam confined to the ilhterate or to those who did not know 
their prayers Others, who were in apposition to say their long 
prayers also began to resort to this shortening process Thus 
the use of beads or losaries seems to have come mto greater 
use in what may be known as the shortemng-procesa or the 
substitution-process in the recital of prayers 
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These pioceeaeB have aa it ^ere tbeor paralleb In other 

ot sahatitabon prooes* ot ^?hich wo find 

Sob^tltotitm pro* many instanoea in vanoua commumtl^ For 

CM 

example, it is mentonous to give board and 
lodging to travellera and to mpply them vnth honos for going, 
from one stage to another So m China, people going on tops 
of hills or moontaina, throw paper tents, paper horeea and paper 
artiolefi of food down below with the belief that by being 
wafted all round, they may bring them the mentorioosnesa of 
the chanty of free lodge and board for travellers 

It u said, that in Chma if the drugs named in aome tnediooi 
mnj> a prescriptions are not to be had, some bum the projcnp^ 
tions and dissolving the reeoiUng a&h in water drink the 
aolution behoving that the efficacy ol ths drug ig thereby 
tranafeited to the water 

1 had the pleasure of seeing a Chineee temple at Qdcutta on 
the evening ot 3rd Toly 1913 I saw there a number of 
coloured pepers oontolnmg short Ohincee prayers The worship 
per pnrehased these papers and borued them believing, that 
with the n^ng smoke the prayers wntten on the x>Qpcts 
oBoended on his behalf to the high Heavens. It Is with such a 
similor Idea of the substitatjon-procoss that tiny either bum 
poperdiorees and arilolos of food or fling thorn Into the olr 
believing that thereby they provido animals of transport and 
articles of food to travellers and thus oolloot for thciribclvcs 
in the Heavens the mentonousooss of giving hoepltolit} to 
travellen 1 produce before the Society hero a few prayers 
purchasod at the above Chinoso toniplo 

Humbee ot heed* Among difloront reUgioua eommwnllicjs 
oom number of beads in the rosaries varied 

1 The Buddhist rosary has 108 beads with two strings 
ooob of ten beads, ono counting tlio nulls aod tlio other tliu 
dozen*. 
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2^ r Among the Brahmins, the Vaishnavites hke the Buddhists 
hav^e then rosaries of 108 beads, but the Shaivites have Ihose 
of sixty-foiu 

3 The Mahoinedans have rosaries mac|e of thiee chaplets, 
each of 33 beads These 99 beads are turned with the recital 

- J / 

of each of the 99 names of God, There is one bead extra, the 
hundredth, which represents the name of God himself 

4 The Christian Cathohc rosaries consist of 150 small beads 
with ten large ones at the interval of every 10 beads They 
are turned at each recital of Ave Mana, % e , Hail Mary After 
the lecital of every ten Ave Maria prayers they recite one 
Pater Hostei, whose recital is noted by the large bead placed 
after every group of 10 small beads The number 160 repre- 
sents 160 Psalms It was the duty of the pious to recite, 
or^xead dming the couise of every day these 150 Psalms 
But in the early days of Christianity, there were hundreds 
and thousands who neithei knew then Psalms by heart nor 
knew to read them So, they were enjomed by the priests 
to recite one Pater Noster or Lord’s Piayer — a short prayei 
which could be easily committed to memoiy, — foi every Psalm 
which they could not recite Hence, it was to count these 
Pater ’Nosters that the rosaries first came mto use among' them 

^ In those early days, .the Knights who formed rehgious orders 
— ^foi example, the Knights of St John — were, to a certam 
extent, ilhterate, more lUiterate than the clerks or the clergy 
So, when, the latter weie, as a matter of course, required to 
incite the 150 Psalms, the Kmghts, not happemng to know 
them by heart oi to lead, weie requued to lepeat 150 Pater 
Hosiers in then stead In order to be able to do so properly, 
they had to cany with them rosanes 

5 The lasbih or losaiy which a Parsee priest uses foi count- 
ing the 200 Yatha-Ahu-vanyos, and 100 Ashem-vohu prayers 
duiing the celebiation of the Vendidad (Chap XIX) is made of 
100 beads 
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We find tbit in mwiy ooaee it la the fim wordf of the abort 
The flrit wixd* prayers vhioh the roeanae enninarato, tha 

oi pmyan giT* 

nunei to rccaiiea. nave given names to the roaarie*. 

1 The old name of a Chnatlan roaaiy 14 Pater Neater which 
forms the first word of the Pater Noster prayer recited with ita 
help Those who made roaanes were called Pater Noeteretfl- The 
Pater Noster Row m London ui said to have derived its name 
from the fact that the old Pater Noetereta manolactmed then 
Pater Noetera or roaariM there. 

2 The Mahomedans oalied theu- nnariea loshth 

from the fact that their mcyKt mentonoat ejaoaleAioiv 
Snbli&nA ill&h 1 (».s 1 extol the hohnesB of God I or 

0 Holy God !) was known as /oiioh This ejaonJatJon 
if recited one hundred times, nl^t and morning, i« ssJd by 
the Prophet to atone for man • dns, however monv or great, 
r«i*Miahk4t Bk.S oKIIi 

The roeaiy is alao spoken of os sahHah among the 

Afahomedaos. It oooslsta of 100 beads, and U used by them 
for ootmtmg the 00 attrfbates of God together with the osaon 
Ual name AlUh (God) oTtherepoUUono£thehishiA(^OhlHoly 
God ) the Tofcmtd (“ Praise to God * ) and the Toibir (“Qod 
is Great I ) or for the recital of any act of devotion ' > The 
Mahomedans nse rosaries in their z»krs (^e) U romombenng 
which IS a " religious ocremony or not of devotion prootisod by 
the various reli^os orders of Foq^irs or Darwesho*. * Modi 
tatloD holding breaths for a lox^ time and donomg are included 
In. these pcootloos, 

3 Tho Zoroostnans of India use lot toeory the Aroblo word 
{<u6A which seems to have come down to them through the 
Persians But the 25oroastriaos of Persia uio tho words Band i 

i Holies Dklloii*ryolI»l*mi»MUUiB'»otd 

i pldlooaiy oX LUm. by Uugb» (ISW) P 510. Vtds Urt word 
ro»i^ " 

»Jbil.p.lCO. t tits woid ptr 
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Yatha Ahu Vairyo ('lit the knot of Yatha Ahu Vaiiyo) for their 
rosary Hcie also, we find, that the words Yath.l Ahu Vairyo, 
which begins the Yathri Ahu Vairyo prayer, recited a number of 
times, have given its name to the Zoroastnau losary It is said 
that the beads of tins rosary aie made of knots of fine woollen 
thread It is made up of 100 or at times 1,000 knots Now-a- 
days the Persian Zoroastiians have also begun usmg glass beads 
which they call Mohreh 

In some commumties, then woids for the losaiies explam the 
purposes for which they are used For example, among the 
Ceylonese Buddhist monks, a rosaiy is called Nmvaguna Male, 
i.e. a stnng or garland foi counting the nine vu’tues Similar- 
ly, m modern Persia, a Zoroastnan speaks of his rosary as a 
“ Band-i-Yatha Ahu Vairyo, % e., the knots («5^) for counting the 
Yathai Ahu Vairyo prayers 

We have no authentic account of the use of rosary m ancient 
Iran The Parsees have no original word m the Avesta, Pahlavi 
or old Persian for a rosaiy The word they use for it is, as 
said above, the Arabic word (tasbih) used by the Maho- 

medans Another word which they use for it is 1iard% 
which 13 Gujarati and which hterally means (beads) arranged 
m a row (Zior) The use of these foreign words shows that they 
had nothing hke losaries at first Its use came m afterwards 
from other commumties. We do not find the word tashth m 
the old Persian dictionary Burhan-i-Kateh This also shows 
the later use of the word by the Persians and the Parsees Of 
course, they had, like other religious communities, to recite 
some short pi ay eis in the midst of the ritual' for a number of 
times But the number of recitals was not unusually long 
It was 200 the most m the Vendidad But latterly, a largei 
number began to be enjoined for recital m heu of several 
long prayers It is then that its use seems to have been 
intioduced 


1 Col Journal oj the Royal Asiatic Society, 1806, p 676 
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We find that many an ortJole first Ubod lo^ reJjgioiiB parpot« 

The Ti» of tho ^ latterly begun to be need as an oHiole 
^ ^ ^ mstanoo 

of this kmd It wa« ae it were traniferred 
from the Church to the body of the votaries of the Omrch 
at first, as an amulet or a thing of rohgioua efficacy It- then' 
gradually formed the part of the drees and began to be used ad 
a decoration in the safe-guard of a watch or m a brooch on the 
neck, ^to 

I have seen in Italy and eepeoially m Naples during my visit 
of the country m July 1889 many an Italian lady and gentio' 
man carrying on their body m some form or another as 
deooration artroks of ancient pholho worship especially those 
found in the ruins of Pompel or Hercules 

The same is the case with the rosary It has ^lossod from 
the Church to the dreeamg room aa an article of drcai on t|io 
Decks of lodloe. It is so in Tibet and elsevbcrc The proeout 
ddnA rok* sinkn the grai]>ahjiped ncokUoo 

hanging from the neck of many a Parseo or Hindu lady seems 
to have evolved from tho origuml m>e of the rcMary os an 
article of deooratlou. One speaks of a moii xi iiuiU t e a 
pearl necklace on the neck of a lady aud tuila jaipvi 
femvvi » e. to turn a s^Lnng or rosary Tho latter phraao 
boa proverbially come to moan to say prayers. Tho word mala 
is common in both tho phrases 

ilr Nuttal says of the ChrUUans, that tho Uio of rosaries 
for personal odoEument was, lator oorHod to such an oxtont 
that ita religious office was la danger of being forgotten bo the 
Church exerted its influonco to put an cud to this ujibocouuug 
state of affaiw and In tho fourtooutb oiul Uftceutb ccnturlw uo 
find various laws passed ugoinst this abui.o by tho nillng b-Mlios 
of different Continental towns Thus Nuremberg forbado iU 
citliens to obo auy Pater No>ter of abo\u a certain value, while 
somewhat later Rogcnsboig put a bmit (namely thno or four) 
to tho number of rosaries which a muglo individual might 
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possess, and, moreovoi, limited the value of each of those to ten 
guelden.'’i Though latterly rosaries began to foim a part of the 
dress, the grains which formed thorn continued to be spoken of 
as beads, which was ouginaliy a leligious term, derived from 
the word “ bidden ” to pray. 


The rosary has given a name to one of the Catholic feasts, 
VIZ “ The feast of the Blessed Bosary ” 


Tho use of flow ora 
as beads of rosaries 


We find, that m many lohgious commumties, flowers, or 
some vegetable products, at first, formed the 
beads of losanes Other materials came to 
bo used latterly As flowers play an im- 
portant part in tbo rebgious services and ritual of many 
communities, it is natuial that they scived as beads at first 
The very words for rosaries in most languages seem to prove 
this fact Col Waddell, says of tho Burma Buddhist rosa- 
ries • — 


“ Among the Buddhists of Burma, tho rosary is known as 
Tsi-putJu ” which hteiolly means ‘ the mind-garland,’ » e , the 
meditation rosary ... .It consists of 108 beads, corresponding, it 
13 alleged to the 108 symbols in Buddha’s sole or foot-pnnts. 
... .A most rare and costly rosary found occasionally among the 
wealthy lay devotees is foiraed of compressed sweet scented 
flowers, pressed into cakes of a wood hke hardness and then 
turned on a lathe mto beads Such beads retam their perfume, 
it is said, for ages. This is the nearest approach to the more 
pnimtive rosary, viz , a garland of flowers ” 2 

Again take the English word “ rosary.” It ongmally meant 
a " rose-bed ” The German word “ rosenkranz ” similarly 
means both, a “ garland of loses ” and a “ rosary ” The Sansknt 
word for a rosary is ( Wf ) maid, which means a garland of 
flowers as well as a rosary Our Indian word mdli ongmally 


1 Great Thoxights ” of February 1911, p 380 

2 Dr Waddell, Proceedmga of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Decem- 
ber 1892, p.,190. 
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means a garland maker Again the Indian word (ipK) A(ir 
when naed in oonneotion \nth flowers means a garland of 
flowers, but as A4ni» { ) it Is used by Parseea for a roeary 

So all thesa words Indicate that, at flrst beads were made of 
flowers or some snob garden prodnotions, 

Bntenng into tbe mists of the dawn of oiviHzatlon ' while 
traomg tbe ongm of the u*o of rosary, Mr Nuttal begins with 
the Brahmiruo faith and says — 

The falling tears of became transformed Into the rough 
hemes of the Bndraksha tree So the SQndoo hod 

hie rosary of Kndraksha bemee to aid him in his petitions to 
Siva the temble or a roaary out out of the wood of the ToW 
shmb to assist him recite the pnuses of Vishnu tho preserver 
*1)0 this day the Brahmin beEeves that abetraotion — dotachment 
bom the world around— is best attained by counting and ro* 
petition so he tuU uses his Siva roaary of sixty four beads, 
&nd his Vishnu rosary of one hundred and eight beads to attain 
the desired attitude 0! mind by eodleesly reltomting his invooa 
iloni over it. This ahowa that m India also flowuis or plants 
served as beads, 

Colonal Waddell says of the Ceylonese rosaries that " tbe 
material of which the beads are oomposod vanoa with tho 
wealth and caprice of the owner The commonest roearios have 
their beads of oocoanut shell or of a seed Borne 

rosaries are of Sandal wood, and a few are of prodous stones 
But no importance seems to be placed upon tho pariiouUr 
Cnaterial of the beads, as is dono in Tibet where the roeary has 
attained its highest development * > 

Mr Nation relates tho following interesting legend which is 

ACbrlstUnlesv^ believed to have introduced the use of tho 
about dw fiisi OM , . Tk.. -v . f 

oi tbs word T«iy words, rosary fora Paternoster’ 


1 "OrtatTlioaebU’* otTebnuiy toil p 
I Joamsl of tlio E 07 SI jjistlo Society of Loadoo for 1116 p. 6T1 
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“A ceitcuu pious lad found lus cinof delight in nialung a wicath 
of lloucia — loses for choice — to adorn a hgiue of the Virgin 
This ho did until ho onteicd the Cloister as a Monlc, when 
to his grief, ho found that hcncofoith it would not bo pos- 
sible to continue his olfoung But an old priest to whom he 
told his trouble advised him to icpcat fifty special * Ave Marias ’ 
every day and offer this exciciso to ‘ Our Lady * in lieu of the 
flowers. She would know and understand his motive and 
accept his offciing. This advice the 3 oung novice followed most 
faithfiillj'. One day his duty took him through a wood whore 
robbers w'ere l^uug in wait foi him. As they watched a favouiable 
oiiportunit^f to attack him, they saw him suddenly stand still 
and repeat his customaiy Aves. To then surprise a beautiful 
Vision of a woman took the prayers as they fell from his lips, 
each piayer being changed into a lovel}^ lose, and she wmve 
them into a garland or rosaiy Needless to say, this sight' 
convinced, the robbeis of their sin and converted them to a 
better hfe ” ^ 

Mr. Nuttall also gives another tradition about the origin 
of the name ‘ rosary He says '‘A favourite appellation of 
the VirgmMary m those days w^as Rosa My stica, and since the 
old Pater Noster had become by this time almost exclusively 
used m the glorification of the Vugm, it ivas more aptly termed 
a Rosarium or Rosary than a Patei Noster”- 

The use of the rosary seems to have come down to ,tjie 
Tibetans from their own ancient rehgion — 

Buddhism gmng the Bon rehgion— m a synod of which oven 
to others Persia and India had sent their sages, and 

whose many practices they have preserved in 
spite of their Buddhism According to the teaching of that 
rehgion, the rosaries varied m form and colour according to the 
degree of meditation and according to the kmd of offermgs 

1 “ Qreat Thoughts ” of February 1911, p 166 

» Ibid 

3 Bodh-Youl ou Tibet, par L do MiHou^, p 166 
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Buddhism confirmed ita nae. Indin knew the n»o of ros&rica 
from very anment ttmee 

It la sEud on the anthority of Abdul Haqq a great oommeait* 
ator that the early Mabomedana counted thear prayers in 
praise of God by the use of pebbles. 

Mr T F Hu^im the author of the XhotlDmuy of Islam ^ 
thinkw that It is probable that the Mahomedans borrowed the 
use of roearka from the Buddhiate, and latterly during the 
Cruaadea, gave it to Christifluily through the Ouaadera. Its 
use la said to have been latroduoed in CSiiistlanity in A J> 
1221 by Bomimo the founder of the Black Frlais. It is aaid 
of an Egyptian aeoetie named Pan! of Fhenna who lived In 
the fourth century that when orckrcd to recite 800 prayers, he 
oountod the prayers with. SCO pebble* which he had prevloualy 
ooUected. He threw oat the pebbles, one by one* at every 
prayer* 

ThiB, in my oplniom explains the nso of the pebbles in the 
Veodiddd* recited daring the Nlrangdln ceremony of the Farsocs 
wherem at the end of the recital of 200 Ahunavors, pobbloB ore 
thrown on the recital of each YathA Ahu Vairyo In the vessels 
containing the aacred (urine) and water 

The TAtnaa often oee their rosenos to dnvo off the evil spinU. 

On the morning of Atb Juno 1013 I bap> 
pouod to be fa one of their annual dovil-driv 
dirril-driTiag la log procoscons, wboroln they carried all the 
booka of the monasterios through tbo riliago 
boUovlng that the carrying of religious books through tho 
shoeta exorcised tbo evil spinU. In tho march of tho proces- 
sion. tho head Lama often flooriahed his rosary round about to 
drive away devils from tho viUaga 
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Rovd Kawaguchi, m his above-monbionccl mtoiesting book, 
entitled “ Three yeais in Tibet ^ ” gives an account of what is 
known among the Tibetans as a hail-proof temple *' Therein, 
he says that the priest, called Ngak-pa, pronounced an mcanta- 
tion and flourished his losary to ckivo away the storm of hail 
from the adjoimng fields 

‘ Three years m Tibet, by Bov Ekoi Kawaguchi (1909) , pp 271 — 76 
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TIBETAN SALUTATIONS AND A EEW 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THEM. 

{Btad on SStA Jamtorf 1911.) 

Lt-Col K, B Kietibab, I.iLS [Beid.) 

Salutataonfl are of two kinds. 1 Oi»J or by spoken words 
and 2 Gcatnral, or by oertain movements of some parts of the 
body Oat of these two heads the Tibotan salutations of 
which I propose to speak a little to-day fall under the sooond 
head^ nx Gestnral salatatuKLS. 

Colonel Waddell thus speaks of the Tibetan mode of taluta* 

tion. The diSerent modes of salutation 
IHflcroot travel , - , ,, 

Ion on the moden onnously varied omon^ the ba\oral 

natioaolitioa The Tibetan doffs his cap 
with hiB n^t hand and making a bow 
pushes forward his left eat and puta out his tongue which 
seems to mo to bo an oxoellent example of the self surrender 
of the person saluting to the individu&l be solutes which 
Herbert Sp^noer has shown to Ue at tho bottom of many of our 
modem proctioes of salutations Tho pushing forvarU of tho 
loft oar ondently roooUs tho old Chinobo prootloo of outUng 
off tho loft oars of pnsouors of war and prosontmg thorn to tho 
vkjtonoua chief i 

Slous. L. Do Aldlom^ thus reforv to tho Tibetan modo of 
kolutatioo (1 tnuufato from his Frooeb } 

M. L. !>• BiUooi PolitoQcss IS one of tho virtues of tho 
Tibetan Ho ulutos b> taking oil Ins cap 
os m Europe and remains baroboaded boforo every jorum 
whom ho roapocta but by a strango usage when ho wuihe# to 
be particularly amiablo and polito ho completes bu salutation 
by two gestures which appear at least i>trango to us ho 
draws tho tongue roumling it a Ultlo ond scrotchos his cars, 
Whon he presents Mmunlf boforo a luponor ho pru»trates 
hxmtsAt mno times so os to touch with his furuhead tho wood 
lloonng thon drawing backward bo bcaU hunboU on Iho floor at 
» CoLWflddelii w*. 
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tho other ojul of tlio hall If ho a<hlu’‘"ii‘3 Iniiihclf to ^omoLnimv 
of high i ink, iftor the ^U’K t jironUations, ho roiniunson tho knooH, 
tho ho.ul mehiu'il down t«i tho giotnid until a.sUod to got up 
.\n nuhipoii'-ahh olomout »>f the 'rdiolan {loluonc^s is tho gift 
of A km<l of M.irf of silk talKd Khahi (Klm-btags oi dgultiig)^ 
“tcuf of Iiippnu'-'s” Tv.o 'I’lhc'iiuis of good tompanj' (posi- 
tion) iu*\ or approach taoli otiior without piosonting tho Khala 
to each otlioi If tiioy aio of oipial rank ihun they luo satis- 
tied With a Minplo oxoliango of star! W hon an infonoi is rocon od 
b}' a suporior, tho hist thing ho doo-^, aftoi piostrating hinisolf 
accoulnig to tho otuiuotto, is to present respectfully a KhuUi, 
which the supeiioi, whateioi bolus rank, leeeieos with his own 
hand , tlnn.ai tho nionient when he takes lea\o (to depart), tho 
high personage, in his turn g( ts a scarf placed by one of his men 
on his shouhkrs, and if he wishes to honoui in a special way, 
ho Innisclf pa'-ses it louml his neck This usage is sounneisal, 
that one does not stud a letter without joining to it a small 
Khala inside for tluit purposo 

“These scarfs aie made of a kind of gau/o of veiy light silk 
at times united and at times loose They aio moio laigo than 
broad and tcimniatcd at both tho cuds w itli fi iiiges Sometimes, 
tho most beautiful (scarfs^ cany, below' tho fiiiiges, worked up m 
tho stuff, tho sacred foimula of invocation, Ow ’ Jilani 
Bourn (0 ' tho Jewel in tho lotus Amen ') Thoy aio always of a 
blight colour, especially white oi icd, piofoiontially white Tlioy 
are made of all diuionsions and of all qualities, and natuially 
tho value of the Khala depends upon tho rank of tho poison who 
offers and of the poison to whom it is offoied ” '■ 

Accordmg to jM Boiivolot, the Tibetan — “ in order to salute 
^ ^ ^ us, lifts up his thumbs aud protrudes an 

enormous tongue, while he bows piofound- 

ly/- 

Bod Youl ou Tibet, pax L De iliUoud (1900), pp 00 01 
* Across Tibet, being a translation of “ De Paris au Tonkin ii travera 
le Tibet inconnu,” by Gabriel Bonvalot, translated by C B Pitman 

(l891),VoLn,p 2 
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Farther on, M, Bonvalot ipeaks tims of ti hp*e and otbar 
RTTmlftT expreaaiona of approyaU They oipros* diaagreement 
by Joming the thumb-nAiI*, and agjoement by putting them 
juat the oppotat© "way Battmg the thumb up means approval 
and BaUBtaotiQn xansmg the little finger danotea hostility 
irhile to keep it in this position and at the some tune to 
ahakn the head nguidea dislike The thumhe plaoed 
perpendicularly one above the other with the tongue hangmg 
out denotes saperlative approval " i For an oipresnon of 
thanks also the some form of salutation is resorted to hi. 
Bonvalot says of a TSbetan — He thanked us olfuiively with 
uplifted thumbs and protruding tongue for aD. the presents we 
had given hnn and when we gave him back the meat 
he prostrated hhnSelf * 

Dr Sven Hodin tdso xefera to tha common 
mode of saluting by protnulmg the tongue * 
At first this mode seemed to him a mockery * He also 
refers to the custom of taking o8 the cap while saluting That 
was done mth the left band when they at the same tmie sorat* 
ohed their heads 'mth the n^t one ^ In the nudst of tholr 
oonvarsatioa they often shot out theur tonguce from politooeas 
anH fnendhnesB ^ He refers to another form of saluting* vu. 
that by rubbing foreheads ^ 


According to Eai 8arat Chaodia Das Bahadur In the Bardon 
distnot of ’Khn.TTiBj “ when tu o ocquoinlancos 
ctumdr* moot they touch each othea foreheads to- 
gether by way of salutatbn. » Acoordmg 
to Mr RookhiU tho Editor ol Mr Sarat Chandra Das s book, 
pinfift is ol to provoleot among tho Mohomedans ^ 


/b*d p. 08. • *•<*. 

9 'Xraojh Himalaya, ^ oL L p> 180. 


1 Tract Himalaya, Vot 
» Ibid p. 584. 


U. 


• JbiJ. pp. 581, 131. 


r IbuU VoL I. p. too. 

• Journey to LbaaaaadCaotral TSUI p. lOT 


* ibid, nolo. 
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Mr Sarat Chandra Das says further: “Among the Golog 
people it IS customary to greet one another with a kiss, and 
whoever omits the kiss when meetmg or parting with an 
acq^uaintance is considered rude and unmannerly ” i Mr 
Kockhill 2 has some doubts about the custom of kissmg, which, 
as Mr Sarat Chandra Das himself says, is prevalent only among 
the Golog people and is held as “ gross immodesty” at Tashil* 
hunpo 


W W. BockhiU. 


Mr. Rockhill 2 thus speaks of the mode 
of salutation m Central Tibet — 


“ In Central Tibet the salutation consists in sticking out the 
tongue, pulhng the right ear, and rubbmg the left hip, makmg 

ashghtbow at the same time Throughout Tibet, to 

say a thmg is very good, they hold up the thumb with the 
fingers closed, and say “ ATige tumbo re ” ‘ It is the thumb,’ t e , 
it IS the first Second class is expressed by holdmg up the 
index with the remark “ AngS nyzba Te'\ and so on down to 
the httle finger, which means that it is the poorest of all, 
“ T a-ma rej" “ It is the last ” ^ 

Mr RookhiU thus speaks of the mode of salutation in another 
part of Tibet, the region of Dre’Ch’u, the river of golden sands . 
“ The mode of salutation among the people in this section of the 
country is novel They hold out both hands, palms uppermost, 
. bow with raised shoulders, stick out their tongues, and then say 
Oji, qji When desirous of showing respect to a person, or 
expressmg thankfulness, they stick out there tongue and say 
Ka~drio ” ^ This mode of salutation by “ holdmg out both 
hands, palms uppermost, and bendmg the body shghtly ” is 
prevalent among the Mongols also. ® 


i Ibid * Ibid p 197, note. 

3 “ The Land of the Lamaa ” by W W Kockhill, p. 200 tu 1 
* “ The Land of the Lamas ” by W W Kockhill, p. 200 
B <( The Laud of the Lamaa ” by W W Kockhill p 200. 

« I6id,p. W 


16 
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la another book of travela, Ifr Rookhill Bpeak» thiia of the 
abOTO-named mode aa obaerved by him — 

' The lower olaasea here when salotuig eapenon, are ia the 
iisbil of beading the knee very low pattuig the right hand 
beeide the right oheek and the left hand under tiie elbow o! the 
right arm at the same tmie etloking oat the tongae. ^ When 
they express immenae plBasuie they loU oat the tongues as far 
as they oart^ Mr Rookhill also lefeis to the mode of rubbing 
the foreheads They kow tow or bow three tunee and then 
orouohing m front of each other make their heads toooh.^ 

From the above aooounts of the Hbotan 
^B^ nary ol tba of Balnta4aon, wo gather, that the 

principal modes are the following ~- 

1 The protnuding of the tongue 

2 Bending the head or maloag a bow 

3 Soratohing the head 

4. Soratohlng the ear 

6 Bemoving the cap 

0. Fashing forward the oar oitbor the left or the nght 

7 Raising the tbambs of the band with tho fingers oloeod 

8 Froetration , 

0 Romaliung on the knoos with the hood moUnod to tho 
ground 

10 Klsring one onothor 

11, Rnbhing thehip^ 

12, TTrJHing out both hands palms uppormost 

13 Bowing vHh rofsod shouidors 

14. Bending the body slightly , 

"Diaiy ol a Jounwy throogb MoasoUa ud Tibot la 1891 aa4 IS93 
p, .IL 

* p. Sid. 

* Ibid p.Sa 
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In another book erf travela* Mr Rookhiil speaks thus of the 
aboTo-named mode as obaervod by bim ^ 

Xbe lower classes here 'when salntuig 0 apenors> are in tho 
habit of bending the knee very low potting the right bantl 
beside the nght cheek and the left hand onder the elbow of the 
right arm at the same tone stioking out the tongue ^ TVben 
they express immense pleasure, tlmy loU out the tongoee as far 
08 they oan.^ Mr Bookhill also refers to the mode of robbing 
the foreheads They kow-tow or bow three times and then 
orooohing in front of each other make their heads tooolu* 

From the above accounts of the Tibetan 
of tbfl modes of ealototion* we gather, that tho 
principal modes are the following — 

1 The protrodxng of tho tongue 

2 Bending the bead or making a bow 

3 Soratahmg the head 

4 Scratohing the ear 

6 Bemovmg tho oap 

6 Poshing forward the ear either tho left or the nght 

I Baling the thumbs of the hand with the fingers olcsod 

8 Proatration 

9 Remaining on tho knees with the head molmed to tho 

ground 

10 Kitting one another 

II Rubbing the hip, 

12 Holding out both hands palms uppermost 

13 Bowing with raised Moulders 

14- Bending tho body slightly j 

* **Ui*py o< a Jooniey throoffb MoogoU* aod Tibet la 1801 tad 18o 
p.241- 

• iHAp.24a 

» JWrf ^^40. 
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15. Eiibbing o£ foreheads. 

10 Presentation of a scarf called Khata as a mark of 
politeness ; 

17 Roinittanco of lottois with scarfs attached to them 


At times, some of these modes are combined together and 
form one mode of salutation. At different places, at times, the 
same mode of salutation, for example, the protruding of the 
tongue, IS a little varied These different forms of salutations 
suggest to us several thoughts in connection with our knovii 
methods of salutation 


The first thing that draws our special attention , because wo 
„ do not see the like of it in the salutations of 

The raain signifi- 
cation of tho differ- other modern nations, is the method of 

snt modes tliTusting out the tongue. According to 

Dr. Sven Hedin, they thrust out tho tongue often, oven m tho 

midst of conversation as a kind of politeness ^ 


One of tho cruel wa 5 >’s of punishment in olden times, especially 
by tyrants and despots, was to cut off one’s oars, nose and tongue 
and even the head So, by this way of salutation, the person, 
who saluted, said, as it were, to the person whom he saluted, 
that his tongue, ears, nose, etc , were at his disposal, and that 
he may cut them off if he bked Col Waddell takes this form 
of salutation as an excellent example of self-surrender, referred 
to by Herbert Spencer, l 3 nng “at the bottom of many of 
our modern practices of salutation ” 


According to Dr Sven Hedin 2 and M L. De Millou4,2 they at 
times scratched their heads and ears as sym- 
bols of salutation. What does this soratoh- 
mg signify * I think the sigmfication is the 
same as that of the above mode, viz , the thrustmg out of the 
tongue and the pushing forward of the ear. Dr. E. B Tyler, in 


Signification of 
scratching 


» Trana-Himalaya, Vol I , pp 284, 435. 

’ Trails :^inialaya , Vol I,p. 16. , ^.Bo^-Voul on Tibet (19U6)^p 60. 
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then drops it, perhaps indicating thereby that ho is propored 
to let that head be cnt off in obeying the legithnate orders rf 
his superior 

The military salute on oeromonious occasions ■wherein the 
offloers hold their swords before the Governor or Royal personage 
and the latter touch the swords, is another form of expression 
on the part of the officers, to signify that their swords were at 
the disposal of their supenors In one way they say that 
they are prepared to use their swords for all legitimate orders 
given by their supenors in another way they say that the 
supenors are at Uberty or have the pnviiego to use the sword 
over them if they disobeyed their orders In other words, in 
-whatever sense you take it he offers hn Ide through bis 
superiors to the servioe of the State 

Tike salutation of a lady u the next step in the evolution of 
the Bhortemng<pTOoecB. She neither raUea 
of hand nor oven her finger but simply 

nods. The form of salutation of an Indian 
lady Hinda and Pomoe, on ceromonioits oooasinns, seems to bo 
an expreeaion of a rimilar kind though not of the samo naturo. 
In the form of salutatioii, known among us as ovirna ( 


the does not offer her head to you to signify respect or obo- 
dienoe She neithor raises her band or flngcrr to hor forobood 
nor nods her hoad, but passes her bands round your bead and 
raises them towards her own forehead In this process she 
does not offer her bead to you but offers to take off your'' 
hood, all your difficulties ond dangers griefs and sorrows 
Mark hot solf-saonflcing word* on tho occasion She sa)^ 
Tamara vpariht man j&u ( n'HUl I will 

die or I die for you Thereby she says that sbo I* prcparr<I 
to alleviate your dlffltmlties ond gnef and even to dm for you 


for that purpose 

Tho Hasonio salutation in tho First Degree wherein tho 
salutcr Instead of passing bis hand osldo 
Mwnl* nhita. fOTohewl like a soldier passes It 

Bimllarly across the throat U a surer tndl 
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cation of that kind The modes of salutation" to their deities, 
which I saw in the Tibetan monasteries at Darjeelmg, as 
observed both by males and females reminded me, more than 
once, of some of the Masomc modes of salutation 

The modes of salutation observed by the Tibetans m their 
“ prostration pilgrimages ” round their 
sacred mountains are worth noticing Dr 
Sven Hedm thus describes one of these prost- 
ration pilgrimages — 

“ This consisted of six movements Suppose the young Lama 
standmg on the path with his forehead held shghtly down and 
his arms hangmg loosely at his sides — (1) He places the palms 
of his hands together and raises them to the top of his head, at 
the same -time bendmg his head a httle down ; (2) he lays 
his hands under his chm, hftmg up his head agam , (3) he kneels 
upon the grounds, bends forwards and lays himself full length on 
the ground with outstretched arms ; (4) he passes his hands laid 
together over his head , (6) he stretches his right hand forwards 
as far as it will reach, and scratches a mark m the soil with a piece 
of bone, which shows the hne, which must be touched by his toes 
at the next advance , and (6) he raises himself up with his hands, 
makes two or three strides up to the mark, and repeats the same 
actions And thus he goes roimd the whole mountam It is 
slow work and they do not hurry, they perform the whole 
business with composure, but they lose their breath, especially 
on the way up to the pass ; and on the way down from the 
Dolma-la there are places so steep that it must be a gymnastic 
feat to he down head foremost One of the young monks had 
already accomphshed one round, and was now on the second 
When he had fimshed, m twelve days, he mtended to betake 
himself to a monastery on the Tsangpo, and be there immured 
for the rest of his life, and he was only twenty years old ! We, 
who in our superior wisdom smile at these exhibitions of fana- 
ticism and self-mortification, ought to compare our own faith 
and conviotions wth theus The life beyond the grave is hidden 
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in^-apon tho king and the other pneete express approval and 
th^ir assQcaatiQn m the prayer by holding np their fingera, 
Firdousi i also refers to the custom of eipreeslng assent by 
raising fingers and placing them upon one s eyes. The Parseee 
of Ind i a seem to have substituted the praotio© of holding up a 
flower m place of a thumb Thus then, this ntnal erf bolding 
up a flower dnnng the prayer for the king, signiflea the 
approval of the other members of the congregation.^ 

We saw above that the Tibetans present scarfs to one another 
ae a form of salutation. I learnt at Dar> 
jeeling that when the Delal Lama was last 
at Dorje^ing for some months before his 
restoration to power at eveo Faisoe visitors followed 

this enstozn when thev paid him oemrnonial visits of rospeot. 
What does that custom sigzufy t 1 think this custom u a 
symbol or rehc of the ancient custom of presenting dresses to 
one another When a fnend from one city or town visitod 
another thev exchanged presonts one form of which was ibo 
presentation of dtesaee Latterly instead of full dresses small 
pieoes of cloths were substituted as a aymboL We know that 
even now m India when ono speaks of presenting a vlgft 
or a suit of drees the presentation takee the form , not nocossa- 
rily of a full dross but of nit! (tikis) 1 pieces of cloths 
The acarf soems to be a symbolic presentation of that kind. 


We have seen above that fnends oxobangod scarfs not only 
when th^ met m pemon but also when they exchanged 
lottOTS In fact tho letters themselves wore covered with such 
Thu seems to be a very old oustom. Wo find th»t 
Firdcmai refers to this oustom "When kings sent letters to 
other kings the loiters were placed m handsome pieces of cloth 
The Indian custom of presenting shawii to ono another on 
ceremonial oocoaions is connected with this old custom of pre 


sentlng scarfs. 


> IhaTOspokeost s«i» length on ,P*I^ 

pnbUilwdfatb^lr Jtttshcajfe Jejwbhoy rsrtbwhti JoWk- 

Volume which 1 sdlt. 
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At one time, there was a custom among the Parsees of India 
that one, who was for some fault excommunicated, gave, on 
readmission after an expression of regret, a small fine or a piece 
of cloth ("^1*1) 1 to the Parsee Panchayet This presentation of 
a piece of cloth seems to have some connection with the above 
custom of presentmg scarfs This was, as it were, an expression 
of respect towards the elders of the community. 


^ Kholaseh-x Panohat (Gujarati) by Sir Jamaetji Jejeebhoy, First 
Baronet (1843), p 72. 
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A DEVIL-DBIVING PROCESSION OF THE 
TIBETAN BUDDHISTS AS SEEN AT 
DARJEELINQ AND A FEW THOUGHTS 
SUGGESTED BY IT 

Prtaxdeni — Thu Authob op thb Pater 
{Btai on Uik Jmno lOli.) 

Thifl ifl my fifth paper before this Society on the subject of 
my oboervatious and study at Darjeeling 
Introdootkm, dnnng my visit of the H3U Station in Hay 
Juno 1918 The object of this paper is to 
(I) aay a few words on the subject of religions processions 
generally and (II) to describe some Tibetan religions processions 
and especially the one that I happened to see at the pvmpa or 
monastery of the Bhutia Bast! at Darjeeling, on 3rd Juno 1913 

I 

ProoossioQs play a pTominent part m the fife of all nations, 
rmriMsliini. ooo- modem They play a proml 

jDon to an «c«i and j>ent part In marty phases of their Jffo 
all nmtkma. whether roUgious, oooiol or political The 

Church the State and the School ore the principal institutions 
of a oonntiy or nation which govern and inflnonce that country 
or nation and we see p ro ces s tons occupying an important posi 
tion in all those three Wo know that the Church has its 
magnifio and stately proce as iona In the Roman Catholic Church 
there is a book, specially known as Processional which 
trmts of religions processions. We know that Iho Stato has 
its processions In monarchical Oovemmont, Wngs have their 
Stato or Court Prooosiions Even domooratlo governments 
have their proce as ions. Coming to the third of tho aboro insti 
tutlooa, vt- tho S^ooh we know of academical proecMbns 
Hio Umvernltics generally have their Convocation proccsilon" 
From the Church, processions have passed on to Society ahlch 
has proces»k>ns for various fanotkms Wo know of Jlarrioge 
processions. Funeral procc^lonsand other kind^ of pjocesslon^ 
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Processions have come down tons as it were, from times im- 
memorial. For ovample, looking to the 
Proccs-yon.flnold hoary antiquity of ancient Iran, we find 
Institution Ahiira Mazda lumsclf represented as advanc- 

ing with Ins anjmnmi of Yazatas or angels, ^ 
as it were, in a stately procession to meet Y’lma or Jamshed 
who, on his part, advanced with the anjuman of the best of 
men Both the processions met at the Vcheduiti river Look- 
ing to ancient Greece, we find from a recent excavation m the 
island of Crete, that m the city-life of Knossn, which is believed 
to have existed before Troy, processions played a prominent 
part Dr. (now Sir Arthur) Evans excavated a corridor, which 
is called “"the corridor of processions” from the fact that 
the fresco there represents a procession in which “ a king in 
gorgeous robes and wearing a crown of peacock's feathers takes 
part " 2 

Coming to later times, according to that great anthro- 
pologist, Pr Frazer whose name we are 

Proces?!^ ac- ye^y glad to see in the Honors' List, 
cording to Frazor 

published the day before yesterday, on the 
occasion of His Majesty’s birthdaj’’, and whom we are all glad 
to congratulate, we find from what can be gathered from the 
works of Medimval wnters, that processions formed one of the 
three prmcipal features, m the Midsummer Celebrations of their 
times and of the times anterior to them The three features 
were (1) Bonfires, (2) Processions with torches round the fields, 
and (3) Rollings of wheels 

Commg to our own times, all of us have seen various 
processions, in connection with the Church, the State and the 
School 

i 

(Vendidad II, 21) 

= Greek Art and Nationality, by S OK Snenth, p 18 

3 Golden Bough (3rd editidn), part VUI, Vol, I, p 161 
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Even now the Church i« the principal institution wherein 
prooeafflons are very ptominent. Among the 
Paraeea, irrespective of the ordinary 
modem Pmeea. mnmage and funeral prooeasionj, what.oan 
bo stnotly called religious prooossions aro 
two- — (11 The NAvnr procoeaton and (2) the proceasioD on the 
occasion of consecrating a fire temple 

In the Nivar i prooeesion, a novKe or uubato for priesthood 
IS taken to the temple for being initiated In tie second 
the sacred fire which is prepared and oonseorated after several 
roligioni oeremoniea* b taken in the form of a procession 
headed by Dastura and Mobads, some of them holding swords 
and maoea (gar*)* m thelrhonda, to the place where to speak 
in its technical phraseology it is onthroned 

In oonneatiOQ with this Fire prooessioD it a mteresticg, 
even for the present Parseeo. to note that as late as about 400 
years ago when the bonsehold fire which a Parsee was enjoiDod 
to keep bummg with religions eore was by some oooident or 
careleasness ertlngaished the booaobolder had to go to tho 
house of a pnest and to bnng freeh fire from bw bouse in tho 
form of a prooossion. Jlnnnuoi * refers to Ihh enstom obeervod 
by the Farsem of Sarah 


Auiffog the ChnsUons rebgloas pTOceseloni wore goncmlly 
connected with tho saying of htaniea or 
Beliglons pm- rogations tjt pobho supplications for ap- 
peasing Qod a wrath. They wore resorted to 
when there prevailed in tho city or countrj 
heavy storms, famiiKs pcatiloncos and such other disasters 


ocndoni amon^ 
Christiana. 


For Nivar drU my P*per on NItst and JUrstH “* bi Ibo Z*rtbo«htl 
Tol.l,Ko.l _ 

} idt mr “ Tho Uolffiot* flyriora of Ibo Vmt^ *' pp, 

> ViJe my Ftper on flnra, Joornal of tbo ATrtttrojwJojjWl BaoWy 

ot noiTib»y 'A viii ho 7 rr- ■* “r -Aiiihfoiwfcst-' 

paper* pp. 3t3-*0 

< StorWo-MOBor Vol 11 pp. OKU 
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Formerly, on such occasions, people went about m processions 
offering penitential and intcrccssor 3 ' prayers Those who joined 
such processions generally fasted and clothed themselves in sack- 
cloth It was Justinian vho forbade that no such religious pro- 
cessions maj' be held without the bishops and then clergy 
It was directed that crosses majf be earned in these pioccssions 
Dunng the pontificate of Gregory I, in 690 A D , the country 
was inundated and the inundation was followed by a severe 
pestilence So Gregory 1 ordered “ a sevenfold procession of 
clorgj* * (litama septifoimis)^, w'hich included the “ laity, monks, 
virgins, matrons, widows, poor and children.” At times, the word 
“ procession ” came to be equivalent with “ litany ” The 
object of all these processions or htames was (1) invocation, 
(2) deprecation, (3) intercession and (4) supphcation 

The ancient invocations during these processions present a 
striking example of how the powers, that were once invoked as 
good angels, became devils at other times In the tmie of 
Charlemagne, they invoked during those htames, Orihel, Raguhel 
and Tobihel as angels, but Pope Zachanas condemned them as 
demons and forbade their invocation. 


II 

Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur describes a procession, where- 

. in the Chmese Amban and Chmese and 

A Tibetan pro- • 

cession to worshap Tibetan officers, all went in the form of a 

piocession on the aumversary day of the 

Chinese Emperor’s accession to the throne, to 

pay homage to the emperor’s image m a Tibetan monastry 2 

The same author refers to processions of the monks, formed to 
welcome a Tibetan General and for other purposes wherein a 
band of gongs, tambourmes, hautboys, drums, beUs, fifes and 
clarionets are prominent ^ He also describes a Hew Year’s 


1 Encyclopcedia Bntamoa, Vol, XIX, p 690 
= Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet, p 60. 

3 Ibid, p 80 and p. 95 

• • 
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i. DBVUrDHTvnro pbocessioit 


proocaaon, wherein a rollgioua ceremony for throwing oS the 
tormo offerfng la perfonned** 

The religions prooeeaon m oonneotion with a I^tan 

The Tibofc* monastery at Darjeeling which I propose 
beiirfi in denwnt" ^e&anbiag was intended to drive away 
not nooftsaonly demons of ai^ prevailing 
epidercuo or tlotomaa bat demons generally 

Almost all the conntnoa in the world believe in a kind d 
demons preaidmg over maladlee and other oalamitief But 
iTbet was a oountry where th^ most behoved in a kmd of 
demons existing everywhere Qenoo the importanoe of deviJ 
driving prooeaslons there To enable one to properl y underoUnd 
the snbjoot I will hrst say h^ something on the subjeot of 
their behefis m demons or devfb. 


li. De hlUlaa^ says ** The demons are a perpetual subject 
of terror for the Tibetans who attriboto to 
them all the evils which overtake them. 
BptdemJos maladjes of men and beasts 
oarthqoakcs floods, droughts famines Arcs all is thoir work 


IL U D« UmoQ« 
on Tibetan de< 
moaa 


So are also the smallest miseries of ido such as the oxtlootloQ 
of Ore, or the ovorflowing of milk which a housowUo bolls = 


Of the I^botan belief in devils. Col Waddell aaya Tho 
II priests as tbo aolo mediators botwcon God 
tbe be&il In and man, aco supfMwcd to be able to drive 
awaj tho hordes of evil splnti that arc ever 
on tho outlook to inflict on the poor Tlbotan and bis femllj 
disease, accldont or other misfortune and the msUgn Influence 
pursoes Mm through every detail not merely of bl^ daily life 
in his prosent onstcnee but m tbe life beyond the grave " * 

In one of tbolr greatest monastoriea ^ one of the rooms was 
tho Devil s fThHmh-rr of Doixori a sort of BaUnlo Aladdin a care 

« /HJ nu iflJ 65. 

* troa his “PwJ koal oa Tibvt,*’ p. 210. 

> Um» and Us UjvUrlM, p. 316, 
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m tlic dark designed to awe and impress the superstitious 
pilgrims Here are collected the hideous colossal images of all 
the demons which infest the woild and piay upon the poor 
Tibetans. They have the forms of men, but the heads of ogres 
and monstrous beasts, tlic hidcouacrcntuies of a nightmare, and 
all are eating human bodies and surrounded by a variety of 
weapons Thc}’^ mostl}' belong to the pre-Buddhist indigenous 
Xiantheon, the Bon They aie worshipped with oflermgs of 
blood and spirits, as w'cll ns of all the grams eaten by man 
Poisons and tobacco arc also offered to them Hero, too, are 
hung the ogres’ masks which arc used in the devil-dances 
Gyanlse is celebrated for its devil-dances, m W'hich the central 
figure IS the black-hatted priest, a survival of the pre-Buddhist 
Bon religion He bears the title of ‘ Chief of the Wizards,’ 
and wears a corneal black hat somew^hat of the shape of the 
old Welsh dame’s hat Around its brim is tied a deep broad 
band of coarse black velvet, on its apex a geometrical 
arrangement of coloured threads surmounted by a death’s- 
head tied with black ribbon topped by the trifid jewel, whilst 
as lateral wings between the brim and crown rise up two 
reddish serpents or dragons to stmg the round skull He 
dances frantically to quick music m clouds of jnoense burned 
from large swinging censers, and an offering of pastry cakes 
{torma) or the effigy of a human body on a tripod concludes 
the ceremony.”^ 

The behef m devils being much prevalent, as said by Col 

Prayers mostly Waddell, “ Prayers ^hang upon the people’s 
directed to the hps The prayers are chiefly directed to the 
devils, imploring them for freedom or release 
from then* cruel mfliotions, or they are jilam naive requests for 
aid towards obtauung the good thmgs of this life, the loaves 
and the fishes ” 2 


^ Ibid, pp 228-29 

^ “ Tlie Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism.’’ 


17 



A OEVUrDaiVlllG PfiOCTBSfllOS 


HaYmg Baid Bomething m general about proceemoM and 
A brfaf acoount ^ 8P®Qlal abont rebgionB proccaflionB that 
of a doriWrfriiig pl^y & pTomment part m the bio of aD 
of tho na^ona ^nd having spoken on the mibjeot 
oi some Tibetan piooessionB and of the 
Tibetan belief in demons I will now doecnbe a dovil*dnving 
prooeoBion which I had an opportunity to soe m a monastery 
at Dai]eeling.i 


On the mommg of Srd Jono 1013 at about 10-15 am, on 
paying a casual visit to the monastery of BhntiA Basti, I found, 
that there was something imosaal there cm that day Tho monk* 
were making preparations for some grand occasion Tboj 
said that it was their great day of their K41i Mli (Blaok 
Qoddfcara) ITiib K4b MAi of tho Tibetan* was tho *K4h HUta 
of our oountry which is worshipped m our country and which 
is said to have given its name to Galontta (KlU GhitJ ^ 

Boforo prooeodmg with my ooconnt of the procession on 
the dav of the KAli Mdi 1 wffli bnoBy say what position tho 
goddon bolds in the bebef of tho Tibetans 

CoL 'Woddcdl tbn* desonboe tbo Tibetan goddoss KAb 
which n called tbo ** Great Queen.'' 8bo I* 
godd«i *■ to dreaded that her name IS seldom spoken 
and then only with bated breath In ono 
room she Is depicted as a fury in oven more repuWivc form 


* Pot s rather loDcr account of tbo procc«ion and of my Iropm 
tlona HJ* my account in Gafaratt. in lh« Jam^-Jam4}nd of Juno 1913. 

Wo know wen, that the reotnotora of tho Bwadcahl ino«rocnt at 
CafcutU, had wilblbeif foTCKullowoeJSof MtUnim. taJccnrnaoy 

avow at tbalr holy thiiae of Kib at Calcutta Iba rcny'mVhw.' of 
thl» fact led me to pay a rialt to thli ahnne dorJnf my vUt of Calflolta 
oo my « ay from P*r}t<Ung Though an odd day 1 w». truck a (6 ih 
tnormout crowd of worabipper* at the hno- Though a> *te.| »y 
other* aa a lofclgow h required an ttort to go Into ilia ahtliw t eouU 
then roiloo what an Infloeoe* tb<i goddaaa KiU bad iipoo<ther«lJ» 
Calcutta. 
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than hot Indian 'lister. Slio is made to bo a hideous black 
monster clad in the skins of dead men and riding on 
a fawn-coloured mule, eating brains from a human skull, 
and dangling from her dress is the mystic domino of fate 
containing the full six black points , and as the goddess of 
disease, battle and doath^ she is surrounded by hideous masks 
Avith great tusks and by all sort-s of weapons — antediluvian 
battle-axes, spears, bows and arrows, chain armour, swords of 
every shape, and muskets, a collection, which gives her shrine 
the character of an armoury Libations of barley beer under 
the euphemistic title of ‘‘golden beverage’' {ser hjem) are 
offered to her in human skulls sot upon a tripod of miniature 
skulls Her black coloui is held not only to symbolise death, 
but profundity and black magic, like the black Egyptian Isis 
and the black Virgin of Middle Ago Europe 

“ In the adjoining chapel is a pleasing golden effigy of her m 
her mild mood m the form of a handsome queen, about life size, 
richly inlaid with turquoise and pearls, and clothed m silks and 
adorned with necklaces. In 'this chapel, as well as in the 
adjoimng one of the sho-devil, tame mice ^ ran unmolested 
over the floor, feeding on the cake and gram offermgs, under 
the altar and amongst the dress of the image, and up and down 
the bodies of the monks who were chanting her litany, and 
were said to be transmigrated nuns and monks , these attend- 
ants, however, of this disease-givmg goddess, it seems to me, 
may represent the mouse which is constantly figured with 
Smmtheus Apollo when he showered the darts of pestilence 
amongst the Greeks, and which has been regarded by some as 
symboho of the rat as a diffusive agent of the plague.”^ 


1 The presence of mice in. the place of this plague giving goddess is 
significant, showing that a form of plague is always connected with the 
presence of rats (mde my paper in the Indian Review ot January 1913, 
entitled “ Plague m India, ns described by Mahomedan Historians of the 
Mogul Empire,” pp 17-19). 

» “Ehassa^nd its Mysteries,” by CqL Waddell, pp 37Q-7J 
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A DHviii-rBivnro fbocessioh 


Ite oelebmtiona m oonnootion with the goddeea Mii 
wore held for three days The month, m which they wore held. 
Was oonaidered to be a sacred month, because some of the 
pnnoipal orente m the hie of Gautama Buddha had ooourred 
during thia month Among these oelobrations there were two 
prooeesiona — The one was that for driving away the demons, 
2 The second that of taking round through the villego the 
sacred books of the monaateties I had the pleasure of not only 
seeing the processions but of actually going round with the 
prooessiotifl Of these two prooessions the first was tho devil 
driving procession proper The second, which took place on 
the next day (the 4th of June) thongh connected with 
the Kill oelebmtlon hoHdaya and with the devil-driving pres 
cession was more properly a good-Iuok seeking processioa 
wherom the sacred books of tho monastery were taken round 
in houdreds mostly on shooldem of vesnon through tho 
different quarters of the vlUage with a view that after the 
evils were driven off the sacred books may bring in good look 
and happiness I will speak of tbs Book procession on another 
occasion. 

To revert to my account of the DeviinlrfviDg procession of 
the first day on mv reaching tho monastery on tho morning 
of 3rd June I found In tho monaatery a wooden framework 
which was placed on a square pedestal Jt was made to 
rid© on tt mule It was spokon of as Tome * It reminded 
mo of the form of the strooturo of ftftid nhich wo see hero 
on Mahopatfdan hoiMlajTi and a Lama hitnsdf In order to 
mako mo clearly grasp tho idea said that it was like tabwi 
The stmoturo was about 10 ft. high and was decorated with 
pieces of cloth of vanegsteil colours. In tho centre it hsd 
tho figure of a demon which was believed to cmbod> m ilreU 
tho sickness muifortunes and other evil mfiuences in the 


Col ri »il I US'* UudiU t»m of Tlbel oe UmMUen" p ftrf • 
flfur* ot th* <or»*a. 
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village In the morning, a solemn soivico, lasting foi about nn 
hour and a half, vas hold. The worehippeis, mostlj’’ ladies, 
passed over tho figure some forni'i, made of fioui , which the}’’ then 
placed upon the structuio. This siginfiod that their family illness- 
es and evils vero also transferred to tho structure of the demon 
vhich avas to be hurled down into the adjoining valley in the 
evening One of the Lamas then lifted the upper part of the 
structure and ran V itli it out of the compound and placed it 
at what can be called tho entrance of the compound This 
signified tho first step in tho removal of tho demon 

For tho main service in tho evening the head Lama was 
more ccremomouslj dressed His dress resembled that of tho 
Cardinals of tho Cathohe Church On his forehead and cheeks, ho 
had put on three marks of some black colour, in order that tho 
evil poAvors may not haA e any "evil ej o’’ upon him It reminded 
me of our Indian belief of najat nidnn t c , to avert 

an GATil-cye A typical inst-ance of this we find m tho customs of 
our Lidian ladies, putting on two black marks, generally of a kind 
of soot, on tho temple of a child, Avith a vioav that the ovii-eye 
of an out-looker, if there be any, may thereby be averted 

The procession passed through all the Bhutia streets of the 
village The people m the streets also placed upon the structure 
small figures made of flour so that the maladies, misfortunes, &c , 
from their houses may pass away, together with the structure, 
into the valley wherein the structure was to bo thrown. 

One of their methods of fnghtemng and dnvmg the demons is 
to produce all possible kinds of loud noisy sounds So, m the 
midst of their service also, they make use of all kmds of noisy 
instruments, such as drums, flutes, conches, jmgbng-bells, gongs, 
clarionets, &c , and play upon all of them at the same time. As 
if all that was not sufficient, the people that have assembled, 
especially boys, make as loud a noise as they possibly can As a 
Avriter has said, the noise that is thus created by all these is 
really a “ demoniooal noise.” 



IW A DBVIL-DBIVIKQ PBOOESfllOK 

I hav6 Been m two lull fairs, m the HimalAjas— one at Sip* 
near Suula and onotter st BiddhHn m the Kangra Valley— 
players playing with all possible frenzy npon big drums with a 
Tiew to make as loud a noise as possible. But that wee nothing 
before the noise I heard at the Tibetan monastery when the 
monks played with ell their instruments I have never beard a 
more tremendous noise It is a i^neetion whether these terribly 
loud noises drive away a demon, but they are at tunes suoh 
as would drive one away from the monastery 

To make as loud a noiae as possible soems to be a way of 
honouring persons on occasions Whatever one may think of 
the present reSned methods of honouring great persons like 
royal porBonages these methods — (a) the firing of salute guns, 
(&) the playing of bands at times a large number of bands 
spoken of as massed bands (e) the loud aoolamationa of the 
people— they are as it were, refined remnants of the oH ways, 
the leho of whloh we see in tbe Tibetan monasteries in all tbdr 
folneea, 

It Is the Lamas who playud upon all the above fnitrumonts 
both in the monastery and in the streets where they led tbo 
procession and were followed by tbo above stmoture whioh was 
lifted up and carnod by fotir poisons The head Lama fn 
his full olenoal robe followed. Ho held In his band some 
consoorated water from whwh ho sprinkled drops hero and 
there all round to drive away tho demons from the locality 
The head T^unn- bold a piece of black cloth In hU hand 
Ho turned It hero and there to dnvo away tho demons 
therewith 

Tbo pToccsiion came to tbe edge of a piece of ground which 
projeotod a little over the valley bolow Tho structoro wtn 
dismantled and the Lomas aaid a prayer Tho musksl indru* 
menta and tho Lamas and the assemble*! lolly all made 
as It wore a joint effort and i»oduocd m load a noiw as 
they could and threw down Into tho rallcy the apfxr 
port of tho structure that was dooorated with pieces of cloth 
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of variegated colours and that contained the figure of the 
demon. All clapped their hands to indicat-o that the devil was 
driven down into the valley The Lamas then recited another 
prayer ^ All then raised cries of ]oy “ Ha Hu ” As in the 
ease of our Indian (abufs the lower and moio substantial part of 
the structure was brought lionio again 

The procession now rctiuncd to the monastery ivhoio the head 
Lama stood over the low or part of the structure and holding a 
flag in his hand and w avmg it around, blessed all In order to 
show, that the devil, the demons, the pnl3, etc , were all 
ovorpow'ored, he thrust a knife into the romammg part of 
the structure over w'hich ho stood. The assistant Lamas gave 
into the hands of all a few grams of rice and a httlo flour All 
shouted vociferously wath joy and throw' over one another 
the grains of rice and the flour to wish reciprocal joy and 
happmess. A lady presented before the assembly a tray 
containing flour and ghee That was a token of good omen 
for Lasmi or Goddess of Happiness Two vessels full of Marw'a, 
the favourite drmk of the Tibetan Bhutias, which looked like 
our Indian toddy, were then produced The head Lama first 
drank a httle and then all drank cupfuls 

It IS said that such devil-driving processions are common 
all over Tibet In some of the monasteries, they write 
down, on a piece of paper, the names of the calamities that 
may have overtaken the town or the village during the 
preceding year, and burn that papei in pubho to signify that 
the demons presidmg over those calamities were burnt and 
destroyed 


‘ CJompare the Parsee custom of clappmg the hands during the recital 
of the Vanant Yasht (Yt XX) which ends with the words, “ Kul bald 
dafe shavad va div va Daruj, eto ” te, May all the calamaties and the 
Div and the Daruj be removed, eto ” The recital at which hands are 
clapped is m Pazend and is a later addition It speaks of the removal 
of tho nuisjince caused by rats, cats, snakes, wolves, &o vide K. E, 
Kanga's Khordeh Avesta, Fifth Edition pp 361 62). 
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A t)HVlIi-t)KlVrNG PBOOESSIOlt 


We have in the Joumalfl oJ our Society somo jtaporB on ram 
producing behefs and oeremonies In oonnoction with thceo 
an acootmt oi the hail-dnving oeremonv of the Tibotana 
win be interesting Rev Kawaguchi the well known Japanoso 
traveUor givee an mterosting aooonnt of how a Lama sought 
to drive away the demon believed to bo 
presiding on hail storms His account 
shows whet a great belief they have in 
demons of all lands — demons presiding not 
only on diseases and such other calamitKifc but also on somo 
natural phenomena. He says — 

The nation a so credoloua in tho matter of religion that they 
mdiscnmlnatoly believe whatever is told to thorn by thmr rob 
gious teachers the Lamas. Thus for instance they behove that 
thero aro eight kmds of evil spmts which delight in afflicting 
people and send ha^ to hart the oropa. Some prleets therefore 
maintain that they most fight against and destroy those eWt 
demons m order to keep thorn off and tho o)d sohool profess 
that in order to oombat these spirits offeotoally they must know 
when tho demons are preparing tho hnih During tho winter 
when there is much snow thoso spirits, according to the priests 
gather themselves at a certain place whore they mako largo 
quantities of hall out of snow They thou store the ball somo- 
wl»ro m heaven and go to rest until In tbo sumcior when tho 
crops aro neariy npo they throw down tho hall from tho air 
Kwnnn the Tibetans must make sharp weapons to keep off tho 
had and conBCfquonUy whJo tho spirits are preparing their 
hall tbo Tibetans hold a secret mooting in sonic mvino where 
they prepare hail proof shefls which aro pieces of mud altmil 
tho slio of o sparrow a egg These are made by a priest who 
nwks with ft servant or two ID some lonely ro^Ino where hy 
somo secret method ho makes man) shcIU chanting wonl^ of 

Incantation the wUUc wberobj ho |a)-s a spoil on each shrll he 
mokes. Tho^ pellets are ofterwardi U'.e<l tts nili^li^'' when lioil 
(ftlU m the summer awl are suppi>M;<l to drive It buck None 
but priests of good fnuiU) ma/deTo*e th'unvlve* tn thti wotL 


R*v K*wM;aohrs 
aooount {or orivuig 
«w«7 tlia domcm ^ 
h&i}<4tarm 
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Every villngo hns nt least one priest called Ngak-pa (the 
chanters of incantations of tho old school) and dunng the 
winter these NgaJ^-pas offer prayers, perform charms or pray for 
blessings for others. But tho Tibetans have a general bohof 
that tho Ngal~pas sometimes curse others I was often told 
that such and such person had offended a Ngal -pa and was 
cursed to death. 

“ Having spent tho winter m this way, tho Ngahpas dunng tho 
summer prepare to fight against tho de\’ils Lot mo remark, m 
passing, that Tibet has not four seasons, as wo have, but tho year 
IS divided into summer and winter Tho four seasons are indeed 
mentioned in Tibetan boolcs, but there are in reality only two 

“ The summer there is from about tho 16th of March to tho 16th 
of September and all the rest of tho year is wmter As early os 
iilarch or April the ploughing of tho fields and sowmg of wheat 
bogms, and then tho Ngal~pa proceeds to the Hail-subdumg 
Temple, erected on the top of one of tho high mountains This 
kind of temple is always built on the most elevated place m tho 
whole distnct, for tho reason that tho greatest advantage is 
thus obtained for ascertaimng tho direction from which 
tho clouds contaimng hail issue forth From the time 
that the ears of tho wheat bogm to shoot, the pnest contmues 
to reside m the temple, though from time to time, it is said, he 
visits his own house, as ho has not very much to do m the 
earher part of his service About June, however, when the 
wheat has grown larger, the protection of the crop from injury 
by hail becomes more urgent, so that the pnest never leaves the 
temple, and his time is fully taken up with making offermgs 
and sending up prayers for protection to vanous deities 

“ The service is gone through three times each day and night, 
and numberless incantations are pronounced What is more 
strange is that the great hail storms generally occur when the 
larger part of the crops are becoming npe, and then it is the 
time for the pnest on service to bend his whole eneigies to the 
work of prf^ventmg the attack of ^hail. 


18 
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"Whon it liappens that big maasea of cbtida are gathormg 
overfiead, the Ngak-pa first aMranes a Bolotrm and stem aspect 
drawing hunseH up on the brink o4 the prooipice as firm as the 
rock iteelf, and then pronounces an enchantment with many 
flon ri abes of his rosary mnoh in the same manner as onr ■yrarrior 
of old did with his baton. In a wild attempt to driro away the 
hall clouds be fights against the mountam but it often 
happens that the ovorwhelndng host comes gloomily npon 
him with thunders roaring and flashes of lightning that seem 
to shake the groond onder faun and rend the sky above and 
the ToUeys of big hailstones follow pouring down thick and 
fast, like arrows flying m the thick of battle. The pnest then 
aU in a frensy dances fn fight against the air displaying a fnry 
quite like a madman in a rage WUh charms uttered at the 
top of his vobe he oats the air right and left, np and down 
with ha fist olenohed and Anger pointedu If m spite of all bis 
aflorts, the ToUeys of bail thioken and strike the fields beneath 
the prioBt grows madder in his wrath qniokly snatches hand 
fnls of the ballets aforemenbonod i^ioh ho camet about him and 
throws them violently against the clouds as li to striko them 
If all ttiis avail nothing he rends bis garmcnla to pieces and 
throws the rags up in the air eo perfectly mad is bo m hU 
attempt to put a stop to tho falling hailstoacs A\Ticn ns 
sometimes happens tho hall goes diiiting oway and leavcfs tho 
place unharmed, the pnest is puffed up with pride at tho 
victory he has gained and tho pcojdo come to eongmtulatc him 
with a groat show of gratitude But when nnlucUly for him 
the bail falls so heavily as to do much harm to tho crops hi-* 
revOTeDOo has to bo pnnHbod with a fine apportioned to the 
amount of injury done b\ the bail as provided li> tho law of 
the land. 

To make up for the low the Aynf pa timi sudalni ho U 
ontiUod nt olhor timn when tho yenr wilh llttlo or no 

hall, to obtain nn Income nn-lMtlio narao ot h»U rn-vroltoru 

tax , a .transo kind of .mport.U it not t Tl.o h^ll rmten 
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tion-tax ’ is levied ni laud, latcd at about two sJio of wheat 
jier fail of laud, which is to bo paid to the Ngat-jia lu a 
plentiful year this rate may bo meroased to two and a half slio 
This lb, indeed, a heavy tax for tho farmeis in Tibot, for it is 
an oxlia, in addition to the regular amount w'hich thoy have to 
pay to their Govonimcnt.i ” 

With this Tibetan belief m devils and demons, and with 
these dovil-dnving processions and- core- 

Tibctau Dovil- monies are connected their dovil-dancos. 
dancos -r » i .. , 

1 had not an opportumty to see such a 
tlanco, iiocaubo it is poifoimcd only once a year on the 
occasion of their gicat now >eai’b day But I can form an 
idea of these dances from tho musics of devils’ faces which I saw' 
m the monasteries and from tho painting of the demons that I 
saw on tho walls of tho monasteries I give here a pictmo 
of one of such devil dances 

The d6\nl-drivmg procession of the Tibetans reminds us of 
the diseasc-dnving processions of our country, generally known 
as vialani rath ( c, tho charriot of tho goddess 

I have described these processions before this Society m my 
papei, entitled “ Miwldl ^ 

The Tibetan monasteries and tho Tibetan customs, observed 
at Darjeeling, have mterosted me a good 

Col Waddell’s deal and I have given an expression to that 
apology and hope 

for the better m the interest in a senes of nve papers before 

Society durmg tho course of one year. 
The study of Col Waddell’s learned works 
have greatly added to that interest, and I will close this 
paper, the last of this first year’s senes, with a long quotation 
from that talented author, entertainmg and sharmg with him, 
an optimistic view about the future of this interestmg 

1 Three years m Tibet, pp 271-76. 

* Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol IV, No, 8, 
pp. 419-26 Vide my “ Anthropologioed Papers ”, pp. 96-103, 
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people. OoL Waddell after all hia disoription of and oiptca 
aion of diflpleasnre for the prevalent devil-iTOTBlilp, thna speaks 
m an optlmlstlo mood 

Ttie deni worship and snperetiUon which have been brought 
so prommently before the reader seem to demand an apology 
from one who has been in tome measare identified with the 
study of Northern Baddhism. Why is rt thot we find hero, 
in the citadel of one of the great religions cf the worlds so IHtIo 
which a traveller from Europe can appropriate or approve 1 Is 
the system wholly degenerate t Are the tares, which spring up* 
instead of wheat In a barren soil the efieot upon the ancient 
enlightenment of a thousand years of baibarlo dooadenoe t Will 
the dead bones among which we have been rnmmaging, amid 
the soUtodes cf the world s roof, never live t Shall wo 
WestemerB when we obtain possession write no ohceHol resur 
ganoo over their immemorial shnnes 1 

« In the wcffid, growth and decay go on side by aWa The 
movement of the human spirit is, One shape of many names 
What meets the eye la not always a snro Indjoation of ebarootor 
The Oatholio organisation for oxamplo was in tho twelfth cen- 
tury sunk into apparently hopeloes decay yot In a few years wo 
had Danto and a oontnry or two later tho Ronaiasa n co If a 
learned 'Kbetan woro to ettend a woo J rcfo Kirk service in tho 
TnghlitTifiii or in that Icrvoly forbidden region of tbo Qj'do tho 
island of Arran he might bo qoito right m thinking it no bettor 
than some of tho most degraded obwvanoes of bis fnonds at 
homo but would certainly not bo Justified In concluding that 
Scotland was sunk in igooranco and In tho pmctlco of a pceull 
orly malignant form of devil-worship Woro wo to carry out tlio 
evangoUcal precept that tho true way to Judge a rebgioa is by 
Its fruits, arc wo sure that the rulers of India would better abUe 
tho test than tbo poor peasants of tho Tibetan bills f 

For my perl I opprovo tho oxtremoly practtcol mclhotl of 
my friend, tho Cardinal of Lhasaa, and am further of opfn/wi 
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nt iborc "nas much point in liis enquiry as to whether Buddha 

mentioned in the sacred books of Europe Would not 
knowledge of the religions of Akia on the part of the fathers of 
c Catholic Church have ‘^aved tliat institution from tlio 
generation uhich befell it so soon after the disappearance of 
) immortal founder? The recent rogue of Buddlusm in 
iropc has been hold to betoken a latitudinanan indi/Toronco 
maj be that it is a sign rather of a now illumination, shou- 
g that Christians are at length beginning to understand the 
ord of the blaster, u lio was m truth much nearer alun to 
Liddha than to Paul or Augustine oi Lntlicr, or any of tho 
hors uho have proclaimed themselves to bo m a special sonbo 
s followers and interpreters 

" In short, the i-cal mind of Tibet scemb to me to bo more 
ithentically expressed in tho words of tho Cardinal of Lhassa 
lan m tho superstitions of tho monks and people And I 
ould fam believe that the mission of England is heie not so 
uch to inter decently the corpse of a decadent cult, as to 
augurato a veritable da\vn, to herald the rise of a now star in 
le East, which may for long, perhaps for many centuries, diffuse 
s mild radiance over this charming land and intorostmg people 
a. the Umversity, which must ere long bo established under 
ritish direction at Lhassa, a chief place will surely be assigned 
0 studies m the origin of the rohgion of tho countiy.’’ ^ 

This view of Col Waddell, who, in his wntings about Tibet, 
specially his “Lhassa and its mystenes”, while throwing off the 
^eil of mystery, writes very sympathetically, makes us say . 
' There is nothing new under the sun*’. The most refined of 
he present commumties of the world have passed through 
tages through which tho Tibetans have passed Their final 
esult makes us hope for the better m the case of the Tibetans, 
lowever far the goal may be 


> 


i Lhassa and its Mysteries ”, pp 446-48 
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CoL Waddell a apology makoa ua halt and think over the 

Tta Derili of QtieBtlon and we find that, to a BmaD extent 
Dante the the Idea ol the devil and the demona provail 

Derili of Tibot ^ many oonunniutiea Col. Waddell i thua 
Bpeake ol tho Tlbotaos Hell and their devili 

^ Hell Is divided Into namerona oompartmenU, each with a 
Bpeolal sort of torture devised to snit the sfaiB to be expiated 
Only eight hells are mentioned In the older Buddhist books 
but the IjunM and other northern Buddhists dosorlbo and 
figure eight hot and eight cold hells and also an outer hell 
{Pntytkananhi) through which all thoae eacaphig from boll 
most pass without a guide Tho Brahamauical hoUs are 
multiples of seven Instead of eight, some of thorn boar tho somo 
names os the Buddhists but they are not syitomatlcalfy 
arranged and as tho extant lists date no oorfier than Mann, 
about 400 A they arc probably In groat part barrowod from 
tho Buddhists s 

The atmospbero of the holla is of the deopost bleeL — 
light was absent alL BoUowug tbero groan d 
A noiso os of a sea m tempest torn. 

By watrmg winds tho storiny blast of holL 

Dante Canto V 20 

Each boll 18 onvelox>od by a wall of fire and the homblo 
tonnonts are fit to illustrate Donto i Inforno. Indeed it bos 
been BUggoitod that Donto must ha%*o soon a Buddhist picture 
of thc*o holla beforo writmg his famous classlo, so romarkablo 
tho ogreomont ” 

Coh WaddoU has referred aboro to Dante s Inftmo in con 
necUon with tho denis and demons ol Tibet Tho Tibetan 
pjotnrcBOf thodoviU remind us though not in tho roalter of 


Waddell ■ Boddhlra of Tibet p. 

St* on article by JL Ixon teer ** L Xjder todka" lo tb<* Jounul 
\*latlqw \X (IKT) ted L (New*cri« Jl9J) ferr lbl« and 
of tb« BraloBJudit beUt. 
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their art in the pictures, of the devils we see in some copies 
of the Inferno of Dante and of the Viraf-Nameh of the Persian 
Ai'dai Viraf. 

We find that m many of the religious processions of olden 

The idea of devil- tidies, there was the idea of diivmg away the 
toving^ in some of devil or the demon from the town or village 
oe^ioM^of'^ other wherein the procession moved We see that 
commumties. accounts of the old Christian 

religious processions We know that some of the old churches 
of Europe are what aie known as Plague churches They were 
founded for the performance of a vow undertaken when an 
epidemic ended. The vows were undertaken durmg the 
epidemics when rehgious processions passed through the infected 
towns praying for driving off the epidemics 

I produce here a chart which I bought for Rs 4 at a Bazar 
gathermg at Darjeehng It is a chart with which itmerant 
monks and nuns go round Bhutia villages and dehver lectures 
or sermons on the subject of Heaven, Hell and their demzens 
This chart reminds me of a large pamtmg on a wall m a Church 
in Europe, wherein I saw a picture of a judgment scene, m 
which good souls were represented ascendmg to heaven and the 
evil souls falhng into the abyss of Hell 



NOTE ON A KAIN-PRODUOINQ CEREMONY 
AMONG THE ARABS 
Prt 9 %daU The Attthob ot the Papeb 

(B^ad m SOtk 80 ft»wtbtr J9H*) 

The Journal of our Sooioty contamfl several mtereeting 
papers on vanona ceremonio* for prodnoing ram. They are 
the foUoTTing and have been given by Mr Sarat CSiandro 
Mitra MA BX — 

1 *^On same Ceremonies for Prodnoing Ram (Vol HT 
pp 22-32) 

2, "On the Harparown ot the Bohan Women s Coremony 
for ProduQing Ram” (Vol IV pp 3S4-305). 

3 On Ram Ceremony In the Oistnot of Marshidabod 
Bengal” (Vol V pp 1 14) 

4 Fnrthor Notes on Rmn-oompolUng and RAln-rtoppfng 
Chntmfl” (VoL VH pp 101 202) 

The object of tha short note is to draw attention of 
membon to a rmn-demandmg ceremony among the Arabs 
roforrod to by Mr CL Honrt in his intercstmg ortlclo entitled 
** Buporstitions ot Rites popalAircs dos Arabes ante Ulamlques ** 

In tbo isHUo of loth October 1013 (p 1C) of L’Ethno- 
graphio” pnbhahod by the Socl^t^ d Etbnographie do Paris 
JL Hnnrt quotes sovoral Arab pools who refer to the rain- 
drawing ceromonv Tbo custom refoircd to Is thus succinctly 
described b\ the author (I give my translation) — 

“ Tho Pagan Arabs when they demand mm lake the pUntx 
soM {S<rlanihut ) and ochar {Colotropi* prorna) J fa'ten 
them to tho Ufls of cows apply Cre to It end ram the 
animals to a mountain That was their manner of tk mandmR 
rain from Cod that Is to any to jwocreil to the ceremony of 
sapphefltlon 

^ L OehAT t* rJW bi 0«lodil*lsn 
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The ongin of this custom or ceremony seems to be the 
origmal idea referred to by M. Geyer that “the cows designated 
the clouds ” (les vaohes d4signent les nuages) M. Huart thinks 
that that may be the idea in India but not among the Arabs 
But, as human nature is everywhere the same, man’s way of 
thinking and of transferrmg poetic and spiritual ideas to ordi- 
nary mundane thmgs, is often the same. 

In the second of the above four papers of Mr. Sarat Chandra 
]\Iitra, we find a reference in a Behan song to the Suravi 
cow which IS the name of a celestial cow and to the clouds 
which give ram I thmk it is such an association of ideas that 
has originated the custom. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Br SHAES-irL-ULSfA Db. Jtvasji Jahbhtdji 
Modi, Ph D 
(Road OH tSA Ftbntaiy 1915 ) 

Wliile retmng from tbo Chair foUomiig the preoodenta of 

Introduotioii. dlrtmgmahod predeoeesoTB in 

offloe I beg to deliver my Prctidential 
addreefl thia evening 

In the fir%t plaoo I beg to tender my beat thanks to the 
Society lor having oleotod me to the chair dnnng the part year 
It Tfaa a pnvilege, to be seated in the ohair irorthJly oconpied 
by Bome of the distingoithed aoholarB oi our enty and honoured 
by dlrtmgtiiahed anthropologiste ol onr country Uko Sir RIoherd 
Tempio Sr Deoxil IbbeUon Sir Herbert Rwley and othore. 

In the •©oond plaoo I bog to tender my homage of rotpoot 
and eatoem to the paat ooonpanta of the ohair — to tho memory 
of thoee who have gone to the bourse from which no tmreUor 
rettims and to the living work of thoeo who thanks to Qod, 
aro still travelling withm the boumo wboro wo pray, they 
may rtfll bo able to travel ond explore Moot of them have 
left bohmd them a tradition of good work both within tho 
preoinots of this sooiot) and outsklo It is the Inspiration 
denvod from thoir memorv and their work that has helped mo to 
uphold, howovor humbly that honoured tradition Retiring 
from tho chair ol tho ProsWont ond rovortmg to my oheririied 
post of tho Secretary which before I wot called to tho chair 
I had continuously hold for about 15 ycorw I thank my Icamnl 
frlond, Mr Rustam Pcstoajl Jlaaanl for carrying on well my 
work as Secretary dunng ibo past jeor 

I/vstly I bog to thank tho past and tho prosent iBcmb*r* of 
the Council who bavo dunng all my connection with the 
Society whether as a member ol tho Council it* Dce-rn^ident 
SocreUry and Treasurer orrrcsldtnt always belpwl mr alih 
their advice and co-operation 
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Associated as I am with the work of this Society from well- 
nigh its very foundation about 29 years 
^ special pleasure m delivermg 
this Presidential address I propose to give 
you m this address an idea of the work, or of the hne of work 
which we have done, and of the work that still lies before us. 
In short, “ The Retrospect and the Prospect of the work of the 
Society ” may be taken as the theme of my address this evenmg 


We can look back with humble pride at the work done by 


Our past work 
and its apprecia- 
tion 


the Society m the past, and look forward 
with hope at the work that hes before us m 
the future We have published, m all, about 


77 numbers '(Q volumes, each of 8 numbers, and five numbers 


of the lOfch volume) of the average of about 68 pages each 


I note with pardonable pnde, that out of these 77 numbers, 
about 48 have been pubhshed durmg my term as its Secretary 
But numbers or quantity are no correct cnterion for our work 
One must judge from the quahty As to that quahty, I will 
let a weU-known hterary critical J oumal speak for us. The 
Academy, while noticmg our Silver Jubilee Memorial Volume, 
thus spoke of the Society’s work — 


“ The Jornnal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay for 
1910 and the Silver Jubilee Memorial Number for 1911 reach 
us together If Government ofi&cials m India ale sometimes 
caught nappmg through want of knowledge of the people of 
the country, their manners, customs, pecuhanties, etc , this 
voluntary society is at hand to supply information of a miscel- 
laneous and searchmg character The society has an official 
Enghshman as piesident, but the writers are nearly all natives 
of India, weU-educated men who ought to be able to get at the 

correct facts, which they certainly can present m good style 

The Silver Jubilee Number contams special contributions. The 
history of the society shows good work done for twenty-five 
years The index of the papers road durmg the period and of 
the anthropological scraps ranges over the whole field of anthro- 
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Jwlogy though from a perogal of the hUes the morita of the 
papers cannot be ganged. The epechnena in this nnmber are 
varied and exceUent Tybother they deal irith legal matters 
ethnography ancient engfaeermg snperstitions, Hrndn rites 
and mamag© or Totem theorffes. In snoh eootetfe* ail oIa»os 
of the Doinmnnity can meet freely and mtorohango Ideas to 
their mntnal advantage. i 

A g a i n. “while notaon:^ odo of the nnniberB of our Journal, it said 
Tho Journal of the Anthropologloal Society of Bombay for 
ion and 1912 oontams, as usual varioas exooUont papers As 
an Indian Judge said, speaking on the study c4 Anthropology 
Our phflologists our anthropologists our antiquonani aro 
doing us praotiooi service ^ Wo must UDderstond tho 

post aright to grade us now and bufld for the hereafter Folk 
loro part of this lubjcot is the scionco which treats of tho 
ffumval of archaic beliefi and customs In modern ages. Iho 
papers of this Society should be more widely known 
I was glad to obsorve with pardonablo pride, that literary 
Journals Uko the Athencnm and Academy have while noticing 
favourably my volume of The AnihTOpclof;ieal Papers road 
before this Society and puhfirfiod ond dedicated to tho Society 
On tho occasion of its SUver Jubilco appreciated the work of 
oar Soototy Tho Aihemeum recommimdJng tho volume ” to 
e very scholarly student of India asked anthropologist* in 
gonoml to noto this woleomo sign of tho activity of their 
brethren of tho Anthropologloal Society of Botnbaj ^ 

The Academy under the heading of Intorestlng Folklore ’ 
said — 

Such ttsaooiotioos, os tho Anthropological Society of Bombay 
jaslity their oxistence and perform ft puhho aefrlco when 
tholr membcrt add to tho »fock of cojumon knotriedgr* by each 
papOTti BS ore to bo found collcctc<l In tid i \‘olumc Thr\ 

Tbo of April 1013. IT 4‘*U-3n, 

The et IPlh Ortol-^ 111* PP 

lb* AiAfiumm of IJtb July ISIS pp U-ll 
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supply a deficiency which, undoubtedly exists. In these days of 
pressure, few officials have tune or strength for more than the 
disposal of current work , theu knowledge, therefore, of the 
natives among whom they live and work is of a very superficial 
character , native customs, their origms and effects, the motives 
which sway them, m a word, their life are a sealed book, and the 
ignorance may lead to admmistrative fadures m such matters 
as famine, plague, samtation, medical rehef, education, etc , 
where the behefs and sentiments of the masses cannot be alto- 
gether disregarded In such papers, experts and specialists 
can write freely and fully Mr Modi, an educated Parsee 
gentleman, and a prolific writer, has recorded m his essays 
such that would not otherwise be pubhshed of his countrymen, 
whose ancestors emigrated from Persia, fleemg from the Arab 
conquest m the eight century, and settled in the Bombay 
Presidency. There is much to learn of Indian hfe from 
his papers which Mr, Modi should contmue to write and 
publish ” 1 

Lookmg back to the past, we have every reason to be glad 
at the welcome we received m the start, m a 
Anthropoto^ in conservative country hke India, m contrast 
early times with what similar movements m more 

advanced countries received Anthropology, as a regularly 
studied science, is comparatively a science of recent growth 
The Anthropological Society of England was founded m 1863, 

V e., about 60 years ago 

In early days, both the State and the Church looked with 
su^icion at the work of Anthropologists The Government of 
Prance had opposed the attempt for the foundation of an 
Anthropological Society in Pans m 1846 So, the attempt was, 
at first, given up At last, when it was fotmdedm 1869, about 
four years before the foundation of the Society m England, the 
founder M. Broca “ was bound over to keep the discussions 




1 The Academy of litli September 1013. 
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witlun legitimate and orthodox lntuta*^ and a pobce ogent 
attended ita meetings for two years to see that the condition 
of confining the disousaion within orthodox limits wa* obeorved 
They say that m Madrid, a similar attempt to f cwind a Society 
was suppressed from sunilar fears which Buspocted that the 
subject of anthropology bore emptivo potentiahtios * 

An example of the nustmstof the Church towards Anthropolo 
gical matters in the last century is presented by the ca se of 
James Cowles Pnohard (1786 1848) It is said that his 
father ^en he obeerred the direotloji the mvestlgatlona of 
his son were taking, enjoined him to write nothing which would 
tend to nndermmo the literal mterpretatlon which wns at that 
time given of the Scnptaral account of the origin of man * 
When BnSon, In the middle of the 18lh century, delivered 
hla lectures on Anthropological subjects the Church m Franco 
raised a storm of protest against his news and he had to 
aappresa some of his lootoros. In 181(>*18 when Sir B lUiam 
Lawrence (1783-1867) delivered his Loetore* on (iJumiiaxatlro 
Anatomy Phj-siology Zoology and the Natural History of 
Man, he was charged ** with tho unwortbj design of propogaUng 
opUdous detrimental to society and of ondoavouring to enforce 
thorn for tho pnrposo of loosening tboio restraints in uhkh the 
wellaro of mankind doponda. * Though at flrat ho itronuouily 
opposed any interfcronco with his indopondonco of thought ami 
ajiceoh lattcrij ho had to suppress tho volumes ol his loctutos 

Thanks to tho tact, tool and energy of our founder tho Into 
Mr LolUi ond to tho good sense of our people* howe%cr 

conservivtivo that oar bocietj met no opposition eltlver from 
the SUto or tho Church Mo Owl that as far as our ‘^frfy 
is eoneemod both tho btalo awl tho Church hove Utterly 


1 I>r 1) J CunntnpUm * \iUiT<n f - ili J*ntt*rr 10 

Joitmal rf <1^ Toyil InMJtiU f O ntl 

/rr*ind \eA XX-WlH (N^w \oL XIJ r »l 

» /w r • t^J r ^ 
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atlcmptCKl to help it Since 1012, tlio Govommont of Bomhny, 
asicprosonting the Slate, Imvo begun to gi\c nsnn Annual grant 
of Rs 500 Wo require no olTicial rocogmlion from any church, 
but \xc had several churchmen, both of the church of tho West 
and of the East on our roll and one distinguish od churchman of 
the West, Rev Dr Machickan, was our Rrosidont for one year. 


Prof. Huxlc^ is said to have predicted, about 47 3^oars ago, in 

^ his Anthropological address’-, that some of 

Importnneo at* ^ . , , , 

tached to Anthro- tno teachings and discoveries of Anthropo- 

polog^' at pre-^ont thougli thought to be shaking “ tho 

foundations of tho vorld" at tho time, would bo lauglit in 

school 30 years thcnco. His prediction has turned out to bo 

true and Anthropology is now taught in tho Universities Fort}'- 

sovon j-cars aftci the time of his address, wo find, that oven in 

our country, hopes are being entertained to introduce tho study 

of Anthropology m our Universities Sir Alfred Hopkms, tho 

earned Vice-Chancellor of tho Manchester Univereitj’’, who 

had been m our midst last year, ns an expert to advise our local 

University, has referred to Anthropology in one of his Reports^, 

as one of tho “ important subjects ” to bo taught hereafter. 

Even our present Prime IMmister is reported to have said 

that a knowledge of Anthropology “ must foim part of the 

normal equipment of those who in tho Consular, Indian, and 

Colonial services, have to carry on the work of the Empire 

especially m its outlying parts ” * 


Last year, we had before us for consideration a letter of the 


Tho Repreaenta- 
tion of the Royal 
Anthropolo gi 0 al 
Institute of Eng- 
land. 


Council of the Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute, dated 18th April 1913, to the Secretary 
of State for India, givmg an expression to 
their views, on the subject of the Oriental 


Research Institute, whioh the Government of India proposes to 


1 Address before tho Bntiah Association at Dublin, 1878 Vxde Journal 
AnfftropoZogica? Inahtuie, New Series, Vol XI, p 11 

2 Report, dated London, Ist May 1914 Appendix IV, p 3 

B Presidential address of Prof Wflliam Ridgeway (Journal of tli,e 
Anthropological huMute, New Senes, Vol, Xm, p 10 ) 

• » 
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found In tiiat letter the Cotmoil thus spefiis of the impor 
tanoe of the study of Anthropology in that Institute. 

** In the first place -we have to represent that anthropology 
not m the restricted sense of physical anthropology alone but 
in the broader sigmfloanoo of the smenoe of the evolution, of 
human culture and aooial organization, should be an integral 
feature of the studies of the Onontnl Reaeansh Institute lly 
Oounod danre to refer m passing to tho 

importance of anthropological stndv from an ndministmtivo or 
political pomt of view and to Its bearings on the dlfBcolt and 
peculiar problems which confront the Govommont of India at 
evecy turn. To disoovcr to dlsouss, and to decide tho nature 
and origin of the deep-seated difioronoes of thou^t and 
tnental perspeotivQ between Eastern and Wostom societies Is 
a task of high Importanoo and of great oomploxity which seems 
possiblo of aohievomeot only by the wide synthetic methods 
of modem Aothropologioal science by which fbe results won by 
workers In the domains of religion archoiolof^ history art 
lingoistloa and sociology are unlJQod classified and oo-ordloatod 
As tho writings of men like Sir Herbert Itislqy some time 
President of the Uoyal Anthropological Institute Sir Alfred 
Lyall and Sit Qeorgo Qnorson domonstmto boyonil a doubt 
a oomprohonsivo examination of prcs«it-dav Indian conditions 
reveals tho working of social ideas and ideals which have tholr 
origin in a low level of coUuro Among tho people of Imlio 
to-^y are preserved bcfiols onstoms and mstitutkms which 
testify to the vital intimacy of tho relations between the 
higher and tho lower forma of culture and to the special 
importance of India as a field for anthropological research 

This movement was antiopatoil bt tho late Sir Iforbcrt IH 
In his Presidential oddre*# before the Hoyni Antbropolipicol 
Institute wherein ho sold that tho Treasnrj hod appointed a 
Ojmmitteo m 1007 to consider the organization of Oriental 
Studies In London The Committee had then law! slfCM upon 
the iroportnneo of studymg tho ebaraeter, the religion, the 
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t ui{rr Krstt rnl»* " 'I'hn UHM\ nnrht'4<'ptnth<’ 
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Dor fonritfor tiu* lafo Mr '!’) rn 1 I^'itli hnd U‘-('<1 hm pcr^onnl 
infitionii ntnf mb O'siotl innn\ in lluM'ork 

'Ir' Ay llip , , . , 1 , , 

1*151)1 50 <ti the ^oj'it t \ I rt inniiih r oiK* of it-i earn 

il <' of In- ,u tho Toun-ll'ill \vlu'r(‘ iv largo 

nvunlMT Mti n'lcd During the •'Ccnntl ;\car 
(1SS7), the mnnbor of niomht r-> wns 3IU On Ins ilcalh, il 
lv*gan to full I (ind, tb.it as far as the work of our litcrarj 
i^ociotic'^, hucb ns tbo Boml»a\ Brinuli of the Royal Awatic 
Socictj , tho Anlhrojwlopcal Socirty ami othtrs la concernod, 
tiicrc xa a full m ih** htonirj aolivitj of 15omba\ What- is the 
cauK* ^ Ts it that the educated classes are h> much ONorworJcisl 
in their daily a\ocationp as not to be able to attend one or two 
monthly meet ingsof these societies? Perhaps that is ao, to a eraall 
PTitent But that does not seem to he the onl}* cause Perhaps, 
It iR the numlror of Gj mkhnnas and Clubs tlmt have ansc-n, 
of recent \cnra, among ur, that is the cauRo of this fall m the 
literary activity of the learned fiociotics If so, wo mny say to 
the ficckers of plaisurc, that our .Societ-y also oftorB a kind of 
pleasure It is intellectual pleasure I repeat here what I 
have said in mv PajiGr on “ A Siiort History of the iSociety ” 
lead on the occasion of tho iSociet 3 '’H Silver Jubilee m 1912 — 
“I owe a good deal of tho pleasure of the last 26 years of my 
life to this Socictj* Not only have I enjoj^ed pleasure at its 
meetings, but have enjoyed it outside "With, what I may call, 
tho Anthropological training w'hich I have received at its meet- 
ings, the sphere' of my studies and of my sympathies has been 

• » 20 
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enlarged, I enjoy my mommg -walkB, whenever I happen to go 
out of Bombay on hohdayB or otlxerwia© better before. 
The fli^t of peculiar ouatoma, manners and thingii draws mo 
and the spmt of inq^nadtivcneo nnblbed m the Society makes 
mo enjoy a talk with and the company of people of all olaesc# 
Evan m Bombay fanuhar 8%b(a of the observation of formal 
cnatoms and mannerB do not bore me bnt sot my mind think 
ing For exam ple> take the marriage oeremoniea of the Parsecs 
Though my ettondanoe at the mamage gathering* i* very fro 
quent the oeremomoe and ouetoms observed, though so often 
•een, aie not without giving mo the ploasuro of some pVawnt 
Anthropc^ogical thou^ta ^ 

Bo I beg to aeeure those who are outside of our Society ami 
who are inohned towards inteQeotnal pleoauro that thoir atteri 
dance at oox meotingB wiii not be weaneomo Thej will hoar 
many an intnreating thing about the manners^ castomi, and 
beEefs of the vanona oLasaea of this vast country whkh will 
give them pleasant food for msny a pleasant thought 

The Antbropokiglcai Society of England also bed to pass 
through some vioisatadee In the matter of their number Four 
yean after its foundation m 1803 its number waa 700 Prof 
Huxley attributed the popularity of tbo Society in the eoriy day* 
to the Innate beUiooso mstineU of man and to the splendid 
opportunity afforded by Anthropology for Indulging these pro* 
pensitiee. As Hr Oanmo{d>(»ni says, the talk In that Society 
** was of a distinoUy volcanic character Politics and religion 
were not excluded from its debates. Let us enlarge our roll 
of memboTsbfp not by girisg food to belllcov) Instincts bat 
by other mean* which could appeal to the pieceful Instinct* 
seeking both (or pleasure and knowledge 

The Urge number of member* In the Anlbropolo^cal Society 
of Engbnd, (or which Huxlo} had cxprwvd hb pleasure and 
which he bad attributed to the bcUicose spirit of mankind. 

» sow JobOes MmujtW > o|un» ©I lb* AnlhrwpotjfW*! 

Bcabay 1011 pp. i X 
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hn^ clv.mdlcd, aud m Jantmn ISOD^ the ihcn-l^osidonfc 
Mr F. W. BiulUr, jn 1n«5 rrf“Jidcntirtl nddre^s*- at. tho 
Annual mneiinc. expressed hi^ regret at tho poAorty of tho 
members of the *'^*ocic(v He paid that out of tho 3 or 4 
hundrerl million inlmhitants of tho British Empire, only about 
300 joined the Society If one has to complain for a pauoity 
of members m a country, far nd\anccd in education, like 
England, it mnA l>o supposed that w-c, in ludin, need not 
complain for our CO or 70 moniliers 

Mr Kudlcr ntlnbuk'' the paucity of uumbera to " two 
opposite reasons — some holding that our hludiesnrc too ejieom- 
lisod, and others (hat the\* arc not specialised enough The 
Olio set regards Anthropology as a formidable branch of biology 
— its very name a stumbling block — representing a science to 
be comprehended onh b}' those uho have had the advantage 
of special training , whilst the other group regards Antliro- 
pologj" as an incoherent assemblage of odds and ends of Icnow- 
Icdge, not yol sufficiently systcmnti7cd to rank as a distmct 
science Tlic popular mind seems, in fact, to be in rather a 
nebulous state as to what is, and what is not, Anthropology.’’^ 

In order to clear the “ nebulous state " of mind referred to 

by Mr. Rudler, and in ordei to have a 

of^ tho°^fiel'dr' work of our Society and 

Anthropology in ouL-look into the work that lies before it. 
general. 

let us briefly survey tho field of Anthropo- 
logy according to the modern requirements or views 

Biology IS the science of life in general Botany is the 
science of life in plants Zoology is tho science of hfe m ammals 
Anthropology is “ the highest department of tho science of life ” 
It is the science of man. It mquires mto tho natural histoi^ 
of man It aims at a scientific study of man — ^man considered 
in his entire nature, physical, mtellectual and moral. As 

1 Journal of the AnthropSlogical InslUutc, New Senes, Vol. I, p 3l4 

® Ibtd, p 814. , 
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it\ prcsonte vanoiu qaeaUanfl for study and inquiry It 
coinpriflea “ all the elements ol^ oomprehensive monograph on 
mankind From these points of view, vanous quostions 
present thomflelvea before us for inquiry 

Some of the prmoipal quesboua are — 

1 Whenoo oame Man t Did ho grow or was ho mad© 1 

These questions are a varied form of a question UWo 
this What is the Ongm of Man and the Origin of 
the World 1 

2 How long has Man existed t 

3 How did ATfip live in former davs 1 

4 Did Man always possoas bis prosont knowledge of art" 

and Kandiorafts or did he acquire those arts ! 

6 How did the Institution of Family ovolvo t Was tUero 

oommunlty of wives at first or mamsgo ? 

0 Aro tho eharaotera aeqoired by partmts during tbdr 

lifo'ttme traosmlstibki to tho ofTspring f 

7 What inflnenco does covironraent exert in modifying 

the bodily characters of an individual f 

8 Is tho ongm of mankind single or multljile ! 

9 Did tho original Man go creot or on aU fours T 

10 If all men are doeeendal from one polr — the first Adam 
and Eve — how do wo account for the raricti of the 
colours Bomo being white and othern bUck ! WTiy the 
variety In their hair some being itmlght haired and 
others curh haired i Why the varict) in thdr face 
some poittwmng protuberant Jaws and others l*esriiig 
faces Iring entirely under the shritef of tho f irrhrad 1 
tnvWon of \n- ThU variotv of qnntioM haf dirlknl 
tlat.polf'py ibis manjfWrd scltmco of Anlb/t»j>okifr 

into two principal bnnwhr^ 

1 rby»K;4l Anthmpologv 

2 Cultural Anthropology 
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Broadly speaking. Pliysical Antlnopology treats of man fiom 
rhvmcal ibithro ^ hiological point of viou It looks to Ins 
aii.vtomy, phj'siology Ins fomi and feature 
and suck other “ phases of hib physical being ” So, Physical 
Anthropology is subdivided into vanous divisions, which 
“ cover the field of vhat Man is m all that concerns his physical 
bemg ’ Tlie following are the principal divisions — 

1 Anthroiiogcm3% vhich looks into the Origm of Man and 
into the conditions of his primitive oxistoiico It looks to hrs 
geological history and zoological descent or his connection nith, 
or icscniblauco to, lower forms of ammal life 

2. Biology 01 the science of life, vluch mcludoa anatom}^, 
anthiopometr^', pathology oi the science of thenatuie of disease, 
physiology or the science which treats of the fiuictions of man s 
different parts oi organs, and such other sciences 

3 Ethnology, or the science which treats of the different 
natural famihos or races of man It mchides the migration 
of races, the prmoiples and causes of racial differentiation 
and their different chainctoristics The term Etlmology mcludes 
m' itself Ethnology proper and Ethnography Ethnology 
proper is the combmed study of all aggregations of men, but 
Ethnography, as its branch, is the study of ‘pailicular aggrega- 
tions of men. 

4 Psychology which treats of “ the phenomena of the human 
min d and its processes, the orgamc basis of thought ” In this 
subdivision, the word Psychology is distmguished from its 
general broad sense of the science of human soul (psyche) It 
treats specially of the orgamc basis 

As pointed out by Dr Cunnmgham, Man’s physical quahties 

Cultural or Func- connect bun vnth the brute but his cultural 
tional Antloropo ivoiks distmguish him from the biute and 
lather associate him with the angehc oi the 
Divme So, cultural anthi opology, also spoken of as func- 
taonal anthropologj', embraces the whole sphere of man’s v ork. 
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whether manual or mental inteileotual or moral. 'WhOo 
Phymoal anthropology treata of Man aa he « onltnral 
anthropology treata of Man aa what ho ioa Aa auoh it ii 
divided into tiie foEowmg bnmohcs — 

1 Archroology (/»< dlBooime of tb© &iiolents) whiob 
desonbefl all liuniui 'woik of geologioftl prohlstorio times 
and look* into tiie oondltioti* of hfe in tlio*e remote time*. 

2 Hifftorv vrhioh aarratee the progres* of in*n during hia- 
tono time* baaed on the anthority of tradition written 
record*. In thw oonneotion, it la the history not of partioolar 
men bnt of mankind which 10 history proper It is not as 
exponents of the age but as exooptkmi to it that great men 
have their real importanoo and value m history The written 
raooida of histury inchide the record* brought to light by spado 
work Ai MaxMuUcr said the history of tho whole world has 
been advanced of late by the epado rathor than by tho pen 

XI one were to I(X)k to Cultural anthropo1ogy» and to History 
as ono of its divirions from a praotloal point of view ho must 
remember tho word* of Edmund Burke that People will not 
look forward to postoritj who never loot backward to their 
ancestors History h “ civil theology of Divino I*roTldcnce 
Herodotus, tho father of History b also spoken of now a* tho 
father of Anthropolc^ because hi* history of tho ancients 
treats of thdr cultoro in general and scr\ os OS 0 helpmate fur 
tho study of thdr Cultural anthropology 

3 Glossology which trtsaU of all mode* of expresitng 
thought, whether by language or otherwise tjg by geiturr* 

4 Technology (lit dl«ounio on arts) ahlch treat*' of the 
knowledge of all kinds of material* tools ond inslrumeflts 
which mankind has from time to (Itne discovered ondetnplfnrtl 
to supply their wantH 

G T^theotology (dLCoursc on thf Beautiful) vbich trvsln 
ol the taste for all kinds of cfec< rative art and pomt* out man s 
desire for ahat b beautiful m Art It trrats t f all 6n* art 
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6 Natural Science, which treats of the ideas and theories 
whereby Man explains the phenomena of Nature. 

7. Philosophy, which treats of the ideas and theories, 
whereby Man explains the phenomena of Life 

8. Social Anthropology, which is the study of Man m 
Society It is “ the embryology of human thought and 
institutions ” Most of the customs and manners of the 
modem men of higher culture are the survivals or, as it were, 
the fossils of the behefs and customs of the ancients who are 
taken to be le^ civilized than the modems 


9 Rehgion, which treats of the relation of Man to his 
Maker and to the surrounding world It mcludes the broad 
question of the ideas of Man m regard to spuitual hfe It 
includes all questions of belief m life after death, of rehgious 
customs and ceremonies and even of real or so-called supersti- 
tions 


Our society, has worked pretty well in the field of Cultural 

Our Society’s s-Q^bropology For details, I would ref er our 

past work Further members and students mterested m the sub- 

work required in _ , 

phymoal An- ject to my Paper, on “ A Short History of 

thropology Anthropological Society of Bombay ” 

pubhshed in our Silver Jubilee Volume (1911, pp 1-60), 

wherem, with the assistance of my then assistant, Mr Purdunji 

Maneck]! Pavn, I have given a rather exhaustive Index of the 

tsubjects treated in our Journal durmg its existence of 26 years 

Our journals have a number of papers on some of the different 
branches of Physical anthropology, though not many We 
have, as yet, very few means and materials and no workers 
for doing anything worth-mentionmg We are entirely depen- 
dent upon, and indebted to, the West for the cultivation of this 
branch. Among the various branches of this division, the one 
which requues some further study and work m this vast 
country of vanous races is Anthropometry Anthropometry 
includes Craniology, which is that branch of it which studies 
the forms of skulls to determine the different races of mankind. 
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Oamper -wa* tho first solentlat to devise a ommoinotnoal syiicot- 
He WM »p»inkir Ho Brat otndiod tho fooul ohoraotomtioj 
HortttdiedthopatntjngBof theEariom Uagl, and found that 
though painted Jblaok, they -wore jiot n^roeo iThoy irara 
oolonied aa nogroea hot thoyiad the fsatnroa of Enroponno 
flo he began to attain aoooraoy in the ddlneation of the 
fftofal charaotonstics of the different rao« and devised a oranlo- 
raetrioal Byrtem.”! Hia predecessors in the hm followed tho 
appearance of what is teohnioally known as Korma Yerti 
oolii t e the outUne which they (the skulls) present when 
viewed from above Bat ho followed the measnrement of the 
facial angle.” This angle was formed by drawing a Irao from 
the apertare of the ear to the base of the nose (sabhaisl point] 
and another from the line of Junction of tho Ups (or m case 
of the sknll from the front of the inoisor tooth) to tho most 
prominent part of the forehead Tho two certremes 

of the ftoial In man are 70 to 100 — from the Negro to 
the Qrecian antique make li nsder 70 and yon describe an 
Orang or an Ape lessen it stiD more and you have the head of 
a dog 

A fow years ago on officer interested in ethnographical 
work in the Northern Frontiers of our country wanted to 
ascertain, U o oortaln tribo tbero was of tho Iranian stock to 
which tho Parsecs bolongoi For that porpoio ho wrote to 
mo to inquire obout tho Anthropomotrio mcisnromcaiU of tho 
Parsoos I found that none wore error lok«i here Thus 
matenali wore wanted to make farther inquiries In olhno' 
graphical matters 

For tho purpose of a good deal oi work In Physical Vnlhro 

SoTO> kno-telf. I”'”ST ‘bouBh H fo™* » tochnicnl dirl 
cr{ Cultor*! Anihnv- *ion ot its own a knowleder of onrhrowh 
another of Cultural Anthropofuffr 1 
Anihropolosy neecs^ry at time' For rxamplr lok^ 

Crenlolojo which as sold abore fonui a brunch of niy*»<*sl 

Jouresl ot thr Anlhtt»prtl«:l6oJ Inrthnt | •. '*‘t XI, 

p 19 J>r CunnloB^uuBA Prald^tUl AdJrr«4. * 
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Anthropology. In the matter of the study of racial distmotions 
which it helps, the knowledge of native customs and manners, 
the study of which belongs to Cultural Anthropology, is 
necessary In this country, the Indian dhQ,is or mid wives, 
occasionally shape the heads of newly -born infants, if they are 
thought to be of some abnormal growth In this work of 
shaping, there may be cases of, what may be called, ignorant 
over-shapmg So, the scientific men who deal with the 
mearsurements of heads must pause twice before coming to any 
sudden conclusion from the examination of one or two heads 
It IS not so only m India In other countnes also, artificial 
means are resorted to, for giving particular shapes to the 
different parts of the body Vesalius is said to have been the 
first to place “ the study of the structure of man on the sohd 
foundation of direct observation ” ^ In noting certain racial 
distmotions, he remarked . “ It appears that most nations have 
something peouhar m the shape of the head The crania of the 
Genoese and, still more remarkable, those of the Greeks and the 
Turks are globular m form This shape which they esteem 
elegant and well adapted to their practice of enveloping the 
head, in the folds of their turbans, is often produced by the 
midwives at the solicitation of the mother ” 

A peculiar instance of customs varymg the conditions of 
men’s bodies is supplied by what Herodotus says of the skulls 
of those killed m the battle on the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile 
between the Egyptians under Psammemtus, the son of Amasis, 
and the Persians under Gambyses Herodotus ® says 

“ On the field where this battle was fought I saw a very 
wonderful thmg which the natives pointed out to me The 
bones of the slam he scattered upon the field in two lots, those 
of the Persians in one place by themselves, as the bodies lay 
at the first — ^those of the Egyptians in another place apart from 
them . if, then, you strike the Persian skulls, even with a 

1 Dr Cunnmgham’s Presidential Address. Journal ArJhropologtca 
Institute N S Vol XI, p 16 

s Herodotui, Bk HI, 12, Rawlmson’s Herodotus, Vol, H, pp 404-6. 
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pebble, they ax© bo ■^eak that yon break a hole m them bnt 
the E^cypt*^ aknlU are bo atrtsig that yoo may smite them 
mth a etono and yon will floawe^y break them in They gave 
me the following reason for this difference, which eoemod to mo 
likely enongh — ^The Egyptians (they said) from oarlv child 
hood have the head shaved, and so by the action of the inn 
the sktiU becomes thick and hard The same cause prevents 
baldnesB in Egypt whore you see fewer bald men than in any 
other land Snob then, is the reason why the sknUs of the 
Egypthma are bo atrong The PorsdanB, on the other hand have 
feeble sknlla, booanse they keep tbemaelvos rfiadod from tho 
first, wearing tnrbana upon their hoada What I have here 
mentioned I saw with my own eyes and I observed also tho 
like at P^geima, in tho caso of tho rorslana, who worn klBod 
with Aohranonoa, tho ton of Danas, by Inaras tho Lybiam 

'ndB story shows that tho custom of tho anoknt Persiam to 
goalwayB with oovorod hoods and that of tho Egy^ptUns with 
shaved hoods had an effect upon thJer akuUs. So a scientist 
not knowing this custom would from a mere exommation of 
tho skulls, may bo driven to a conciasion other than that 
warrantod by the custom of tho country ' 


1 The aboTo ewtom et the encient Pewlens la ftdloired rvfq now by 
their modern doeoeudenU the r»rw*c*. One shnijn » peeven, wUli 
the exceptkm of those who hsre now taken to raroprtn ce e t u me rmn 
at boTDB with hU bead doly eor e re d . l>ater Panee book* tpr«k of Ro^i; 
bare-beaded aa a tin About forty year* ago when a Pane* Profe^wr at 
Um Oraot Medical College delhrvred bt* lectom bare-beaded, tbere wa» 
an ujtroar a^^abut him In aome paraee p*p^ 

A derotit Paraoe wbOo aaytns hU prayer wotild not enJy keep bb 
bead c o reted with a almll-cAp, boi aroold. bi additton, like to pat on Lb 
torban. It not a tnrbAn be wmU at loMt like to put on a fcrrehW on 
bW h'^ M a eohatitote for a tsrbao. 1/ dorinx tba rreftaf Lw 
head^lree* aoekJoDtaQy drop* bU prayer t* Tltlatrd and !>• Im* b 
perform the again and l^inn hli tmflnWinl prayer again. 

The b^-ooTTT ha* c o p" to play *t»eh an Important part that far a prtwi 
who I* offlelatlag at the Inner llturelcal •errkfw of th* irUgt^n aed 
who I* therefore quaJIfie^l irllh ibe *te» (a j*anWuUr reenoKny 

r*<jiiirtnsa too day* retreat with r^rtaia prajvn) rven aeeiiwtal 
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As said above, it is m the branch of Cultural Anthropology 
that our Society has worked much, and has, 

wo^knuho°brondi as said by the Academy m one of its issues, 

of Cultural Anthro- done well ” For those who may bo m the 
pology 

above-referrod-to “nebulous state” of 
mind about om* work, I bog to say, that though wo aim at the 
scientific knowledge of man, both physical and cultural, past 
and present, our Avork is more in the hue of comparatively the 
less techmeal branch, viz , the cultural branch, which, as said by 
Mr Rudlor piesonts, “a popular, fascinating, and leadily-ap- 
proochable study 

As said by Camper “ next to the pleasure of discover mg a 
truth, was the pleasure of spreading it abroad ” 2 So, next to the 
pleasure of acquirmg knowledge, we must have the pleasure of 
spreading that knowledge. We want therefore more members, 
if not as actual workers and contributors, at least as hearers 
of our papers and as readers of our journals The knowledge 
acquired by them m the Society and spread by them outside 
it, will not be without its advantage 


After a look into the past, one may have a look-out, or an out- 

„ , . look for some work m the future I bee 

Some subjects ° 

requiring further to Submit a few subjects for such an out- 
work and mquiry jook with a few remarks here and there, as to 
what IS already done m the matter m the Anthropological world. 


fall of hia turban from his head disqualifies him from further pnestly 
work, until he goes through the Barashnum agam. Of A sumlar custom 
among the Flammes of Jupiter “ Sulpicius when the tuft of his head 
fell oS accidentally was deposed from his sacred office ” (Article on Hats 
and Caps in Good Words of June 1893 p 389) 

With the question of a covered head, goes the question of the growth 
of hair A Parses priest, is expected not to be bald and hairless He 
must keep a beard He must not shave If he has to remove the hair 
oooasiodally, he may out them with a scissor but not shave, which 
practice amoimts to this that he must always have some growth of hair 
on his head An imtiate for the Priesthood (NAvar) must have over 
his head the growth of at least one month’s hair before he ofiers him- 
self for mitiation 

When a dead body is covered with a shroud, the head is the first part 
of the body that is covered 

1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Now senes, Vol, I, p 315. 

2 Ibtd Vol XI, p 17, 
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The foil owing Eire Bome of each gnbjeots — 

1 Farther collection of Anthropological matcmalB 

2 Mythology 

3 The Aryan qnerticm 

4 The setting of Oastoma and Beliefs in their proper 

position and light 

5 The qnostion of rrhat la a Nation 

0 Colour and Onltoro 

7 The Non tranamlsaibility of acquired oharactor 

8 The knowledge of Phyaioal Anthropology ami Cultural 

Anthropol(^ mutually hdping each other 

0 Qocfltion of the Handiorafta, Habitation Food etc of 

Man 

The moat important hranoh of Onltmul Anthropologj that 
I ImportaBoe of oppooli most to u# hoto ii what is known os 
•a mxiy coUortkin Social Anthropology In Tmha thcro is 
a Wide field for us for a oollcellon of mate 
rials for this branch. As said above some regard \nthropolop> 

' as an Incohcront assemblago of odds and tnds of knowledge 
not yot sufficiently systomatisod to rank as a distinct soienoc 
Well that view was partially true at one time and b oveo now 
true to a ocrtoln extent. As a matter of course, that must bo so. 
Some must collect niatorlsls from which othcni may splrmatlso 
From the very nAtuto of the present stato of tho sciimc** the 
collootors of materials must form a largo number and the 
systematisers a small number Acarefal collection of materials 
made after a good deal of Inqulrr eromlnatlon and even 
cross-examination la not an easy ta'^fc and fa not wlthoat i(s 
a<lcqaato value cll sifted mstensb supply good ba N to 
tho systematlscr for his theories 
A good deal of the work of our Society liaa Ik^ii In the 
direction of the collection of Anthropological malerul' « r dais 
bat our Journals show manv an atfrropl to f} t^msll♦^ an 1 !<• 
tbeorlie Tna \natcountrv like India which f« b«*lnp terr isj 1 lU 
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revolutionized in the matter of its customs, manners and beliefs 
by the spread of the Railway and the tologiaph , and of motor-cars 
and motor-oj’-cles in its distant comers, the necessity of soon 
collecting the materials before they are destroyed by the above 
and other agencies, is gieat and urgent Even if oui Society has 
done nothing else, and even if it does nothing else for some 
time, still its vork of collection will bo considered to bo “good 
work.’ Mr Rudler in his Presidential address of 1899 before 
the Anthiopological Society of England said, “The pressing 
necessity of instituting careful anthropological researches 
among uncultured peoples is every day becommg more evident 
By contact with the missionaiy, the merchant, and the miner, 
these peoples are rapidty losing their pnmitive condition, and ' 
our opportumties of observation are consequently becommg 
more and more contracted While rejoicmg at the progress of 
civilization, the anthropologist feels that the dark places of the 
earth are precisely those places most likely to throw hght upon 
many problems of the prehistoric past What ]\Ii Rudler 
says of the uncultured tubes of Africa and America is also 
true of the uncultuied tribes and even of some of the semj- 
cultured and fully-cultured tribes and commumties of India 
Even a cultured community is not free from some lands of 
superstitions These must be collected and examined It 
IS their customs which require greater attention The study 
of their origm and evolution helps to shed a good deal of hght 
^ upon many a problem of the past 

In a country hke India, a country of several creeds and 
castes, a country ruled by an ahen race, the study and know- 
ledge of the customs of the people are to a certain extent 
essential for the rulers Some of then customs, howevei crude 
they may appear to the eye of a Westerner, have, for generations, 
worked for good government, parental disciphne, fraternal feel- 
ings, sanitary ordinances, etc We will not, and cannot, keep 
away the civihzing influences of the J^hssionaiy, the Merchant 


1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, New senes, Vol I, p 321 
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nnd the Minor from onr oonntij- bot before they dortn^ 
xre must collect, group and register a good deal of ^hat they 
destroy Otherwwo we will be losmg a good deal of the 
matenals for Cultural Anthropology of the Hnd wblch Sir 
James Frater has gronped and fij btomatizod and of wbich 
a good deal still remains to bo gronped and systematirod Far 
be it from me to eay anything against the IDastonanes who 
havo done a good deal for the good of Tndia, but it may 
be said for the guidance of some of them who are over tcolous 
and over anxious, that they may do nothing in the Uno of 
doetmotion beforo they replace ft by oonstmetion A hasty 
and carolesa removal of good oM bohofs with a vww to replace 
them by unsmtable brand new movements or ideas gives a 
shock to the foondaiion of faith and brings the followers 
between the two stools to the gronndL 
The Bubjeci of tho oo|leotion of materials reminds us of 
Fnf FnEor the that woU4aK>wn Anthropologist who roa^ 
very proporty bo cMlod the gront Collector 
mtteriftU. general of AnthropologloalmalerlaJe Onoof 
tho ovonts in tho Anthropological world of the Ust yoor was tho 
Knighthood conferred upon Prof Frator tho renowned onthor 
of tho monomontal work of tho Golden Bough Among tho 
nombor of congratnlatlons received bj that learned Anthropo 
legist, there was one sent by ourSocjcty as resolved at Its meeting 
of 24th Juno 1014 Our Soolcly has b1«o rnrolled him as an 
Honorary 3Ioraborand subsorfbed Its small mito to theilcmorlal 
Fund started in hb honour Tho work of Sir Jamci Fratcr ts 
such 08 should appeal to us as most of our work should oppeal 
to him His lifelong work b in tho hno of Cultural Anthrtv 
jwlopy tho branch in which wo are principally working 
Anthropologtcal thforkw iitfj Some thtvrics nn i>r^rthn>^n 
and otbern replace thorn \nlhnisl«il 
H Jiffir In their cum luiion >-0 rnme mu 

<|,(Tpr from Sr lames Iraicrs ohkIuo ii 
^ ’ Itul !iU chief imnl lies in In Ri'Inj lo 

pos.< nty D rich coJIectioa BJid grou} lui, of malrtid -Ibr n till 
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nf -r life Itiiip piticnt vorK Wint the Mhenn^uin Im* ^aul of n 
line {hou’ht ?1 In he •• VacIh'**- n Pi'Cour-,e 

concernin'’ tin inOncncc of •nip< r-^tifiom on the pronth of 
Imtitniio” ’* '.lieu'. -j 4 to n‘,oM>'of tin Inic'^ in ulmh onrSocieU 
nin\ no~k -'till more niul more, nr, the Colhetion of Jnclmn 
“np'rtiiion It ‘-liti tlml the jxiint of In boo), m " Abiiml 
ns the mjer-tneer of tiie ‘>v\npe m:i\ he nhen i onsnlcrnl m 
them eh, i*,. th* 1 , hnn m nmin « n*. nrontOit nsifn] sortin' for 
umiihuvl rtterln kmt istj, ><( the\ nti from the hl'ind point 
of (hH)r\.the\ ha\coften pjo\t d in prnotn e to he hiphlj hene- 
Grivl'' ^ re*" I ■< unpli the thn-trine of thethtme right of 
hnn:-' hns nnnU for goud got eminent m I lie iinit ' - Home 
aon d in titntuiiis of *e,erd tribe '\ri‘lvi.snl on •■.nper^tilton'', 
winch f ir h t\ e their ndv ant tgt 

Tiio ci\ilu-ttion utid udtuneenieiit of in.inKind has rested 
npnn — 

(n) nc'^pcel for Ctovernment 

(0 If expect for Private projtcrlv 

(c) Ilespcct for ^larringe. 

(d) Ui'spert for Hninan life 

(ft) As pnintcf] out ht Prof J'Varcr, in Home of Uionncivihred 
tnbes of Africa Iho respect of tho poojilo for all these is based on 
thoir Huporstitious beliefs. For example, tho Mnlanasian tribe 
believes that their chiefs poasoss some power derived from the 
Buponiatural power of some Bpintfl or ghosts It is thi« 
superstitious belief that loads tliom to respect tho authonty of 
the Government of ilioir chioffi Tho belief of some Enghsh 
men m tho last century that scrofula, which was called tho 
“ king’s disease,” could bo cured by tho touch of tho king, is a 
remnant of a similai belief. It is boheved that Johnson was 
cured by this remedy The lioliof of tho Scots durmg tho last 
century that the arrival of tho Chief of the Macleods in Dunuegal 


1 Tho Athontoum of 17th January 1914, No 4499, p 84, 
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was ftooompamed by a plontifnl oatdi of the herring -sms 
also a remnant of a similar belief 

(6) In the case of respect for private property the super 
stations bahof of the xmonltured tribes associated a kmd of enrae 
■with property One ■who misappropriated another s property 
■was sure to moot with tho dire results of the onrso That belief 
led him to look ■with respect towards others properties Tho 
Aohfflmeman long Danas to, ono of his insonptlons Implores a 
curse upon those ^o meddled with his property — his msonp 
tions — and destroyed them Tho ourso moludcd that of being 
ohildleas winch was one of tho worst curses among the ancient 
ImuianB the next being that of being hotselcm ^ Tho suporstl 
tious fear of suoh enrees may bo taken to have sonrd In thoeo 
tuDOB the purpose of a modem Monument Act None dared 
to meddlo with his msoriptions os long os ho understood tho 
ooree 

(o) It was not an Act of lit^islaiuro which considered 
adultery as a oruuc, that mode somo of tho rude uncultured 
tnboa rceiKOt the baud of mmmage but it was the belief of o 
religious Bin that made thorn rospoot it. 

(ti) It ■was tho belief m tho ghost of the mnnlered man 
rovonging tho murder that mado somo unoulturpd tnbcsmm 
rtepoct the life of otbom and not tbo fear of a piunjsbroent 
according to an> Penal Code 

Tho collection and tbosystcmaUmtionof sup^'ratitions present 
a good hold ol wcffk While travcUins in luropo in 18*^ 

I was struck with tbo similarity of some of our Indian 
Huporstitions with tbovi of Furopc and I have embodttd m> 
notis ra a Paper before our *^iclj * 


» Cf I 5. 

J Vvit mj on A Few Bap^^tUtonj p«nm'«» t T >roj- 

IMl*, e/ tSf 'to* J, 

pjv lOl 71 I my Ami l‘*r^ XV- *3 
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Wlule speaking of Anthropological materials existing in India, 
Antliropoiogy ^ reminded of Prof W Ridgeway’s first 


and tlie 
Classics 


Indian 


Presidential address ^ from the chair of the 
Anthropological Institute wherein he took 
as his theme, the subject of “ The Relation of Anthropology to 
Classical Studies ” Scholars in the West have attended in 
various ways to the subject from the pomt of view of 
the Western classics For example, we have excellent recent 
books like “Anthropology and the Classics ” edited by Mr R 
R Marett, containing six papers by different scholars, and 
“ The Anthropology of the Greeks ” by Mr E E Sykes Again 
“The Anthiopologioal History of Europe ” by Dr John Beddoe, 
which begins with the Aryan question and the question of the 
variation of type is an interestmg book, though not mamly con- 
nected with the ancient classics We have now a Classical 
Association m our city and I hope its members would 
occasionally give us Papers on Anthropological matenals 
gathered by them m their study of the classics What I beg 
to suggest IS, that some Indian scholars can well handle the 
subject from the point of view of Eastern classics Anthro- 
pology of the Vedas, Anthropology of the Purans, and such 
other Papers or Essays will be a valuable addition to our An- 
thropological hterature A Parsee can well take up subjects 
bke the Anthropology of the Avesta, the Anthropology of the 
Ancient Iramans and the Anthropology of Firdousi. Rev 
Dr Casartelh has a section on Iranian Anthropogeny m 
his book of the Rehgious Philosophy of the Sassaman times, 
but the whole subject can be well amplified and worked out 
for an exhaustive paper 


1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, New Series, Vol XII 
pp 10 et seq 

2 La PhiloaopJne rehgteuse du Mazdetsme sous les Sassaiitdes, Chap V, 
Sec 1 For its translation vide, “ The Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian 
Kehgion under the Sassamds ” by Firoz Jamaspji Dastur Jamasp 
Asa '(1889),? 129 
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All oountnee and nataona haTe their mythology Our country 
is replete xrith it and our Society may have 
this subject o» a good field for farther Kork 
ond mqniry Prof SlnxMuUer soid that 
irhat we call mythology oven in iU reli 
gioua aspect, so far from being irmtionnJ 
■was originally the most ratioiml viow of the world, was In 
fact the only possible philosophy though clothed as yot m very 
heipleea language i In their religions aspect myths as rel( 
giouB symbols havo appealed for good to millions of people for 
hundrtjds of ages 


i. Tbo »tudT^of 
Jlj^cJogr ITw 
Anthropolo gloal 
Mythologifts and 
the Ptillologioal 
Mytbolognta 


Mr Dill says on this subject Plato sought an imago of the 
Infinite God m the Sun (R^publtc BK VI p, 608 of llcllenlca 
p 170) Common worshippers adore It nniler the names of 
Jupiter Apollo Isu or Mithra, The Great Reollti can b> ani 
human soul be only dimly conceived and oxpresscil onl} in a 
rode frigmootary wa\ We see the Divine One in the religious 
myths as through a glass dorkly Yet If we purge mjlbolog> 
•of the gross fauoies of rude ogee the myths may be ase<I as a 
oonseomtod language of devotion. They oro only faint shadow* 
of tlio Infloito One from which wo ate seporated b^ an 
inpasaablo gulf yet they ropro^nt tbo coUoctlio thought and 
fooling of the past about God They ore only symbols but a 
roligious Bjtnbol is doubly sacred when It ha* ministorrd lo 
tho devotion of many gonorations* - 

As to the source of mvthofogy there are two 
■of mythologists the \nthropologlcnl Mythologists and Ibc 
Philological 5Ij thologUta 3Iax^Ialler who wn a l*hlkil<»gi«l 
ilythologlfltsold that language is that aoorc© Imt hi* opponent* 
tho \nthropologisis, aav that mythology rrpresentH tlmsurnral 
an old stagr of thought and It I* not cau'O'l l\ Utigoni^e 


• *'Cunir»» Utiot I IM J Jl>tl I -7 (liST) O 1 11 

\ oL 1 1 13T 

- Itoraui ykjHftjr in ih* U I rrntury ll ^ A\r«*«TT» t-fufj " I f 
'••noclDUUl ''i)r K 
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"They believe tbnt human nature is the source of myth. 
According to their mcw, thev study ninths 'An siht”i.e 
in its original situation but the Philological Mythologists study 
them hortus siccm, i r , as a collection of dried plants The 
Anthiopologists claim to btud^ them “ in the uiiiostiamed 
utterances of the people ’ Both agree, that mythh arc a pro- 
duct of thought ahnost cvtinct in civilised laccs MavMiiller 
said that language caused that kind of thought, but the 
other side said that language merely gave it one means of 
evpressmg it Our country , which is full of mj^ths presents foi 
ou) members a vast field of mquirj^ into this matter of m 3 'ths 
The cultural branch of Ant hropologj'-, wherein no uorlc most, 
will help the cause of Antluopologioal j\l 5 ’thologists 

The question of the work and influence of Philology reminds 

3 The great people of the Arydvrat, of the gieat 

Aryan question Aryan question, because, at first it was 
merely a philological question As said by Dr Beddoe, out 
of several important Anthropological questions, often discussed 
at present, two aie principal ones, vn — 1 The Aryan question 
and 2 The question of “the degiee of permanence of types, 
of the stability or permanence of form and colour, of the 
'influence upon physical character of media, of surroundings 
and external agencies 

Of these two prmcipal questions, the first, the Aryan question 
concerns us most It was philology that gave birth to it 
The discovery of Sanskrit and Avesta — thanks to the efforts in 
these directions of Sir WiLham Jones and Auquetil Du Perron 
in our country — and the mquiry of the relation existing between 
'the two and of their relation to the pnncipal languages of 
Europe, led to this Aryan question. The question, as sucomctly 
presented by Dr Beddoe, may be thus summed up m its 
/•different stages 


J “ Tbe Antliropologioal History of Europe by Dr J Beddoe, p 10 
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1 At firet there waa no diflJcnlty in bolfonng tiiat aff 
people who apoke Aryan (or Indo^rmanlo) Ungnages were* 
of one blood, ^ 

2, The snbaeqnent knowledge of the Vedat of the Hmdur 
and of the Avetta. of the Pai»e« broo^t upon the field 
the Hindi Aiyaa and the Peraian Iiiuiani The Vedas Intro- 
duced the Hindi Aryas from the North We«t and the Vendl- 
dad 2 the Iranians from a cold country where there were two 
months of eranmer and ten of wmter 

3 So the old Airyana-vaCja the old Aryavrat waa located 
m the regions of the Panure the Roof of the World * The 
modem Oafohaa Umng in the Orns and Zarafsban vaffeys in 
towns like Shignan and Wakhan who are all short headed and 
their Tb>dflVhiihani neighbours and others were taken aa repro 
tenting our Aryan ancestors They were the rear guard of the 
old Peman migration whUe the Kafirs Shiabpoihis Chitralis 
Hards etc wore the rear guards of the Aryo-Hindn mlgrallcm 
The first ofiihot from the ancestors of tbo QUehas was towards 
Europe The next one was that of tbo hjgh*eUss Hindu 
Then the Persians Kurds Ao The name of the late Prof 
WaxSIoDer Is associated to a great extent with this orthodox 
theory 

4 Then came In what b called ' the modem heresy 
which said that the cradle of Iho Aryans must bo looknl at 
m Europe and not in iVsIa Dr Robert Gordon Isitb-nm 
first opposed the theory of the ^Vsiatio ctatUe on the ground 

that there were for more \ryaa-*peaWiog men in luropc 
than in Asia * and so lattcad of denrln^ the prrator from the 
less one innsl derive the le^ from the great ho I urope tlip 
home of the greater must bo the cradle of the \ryan» 


> jlid 

I WndKi)/ Cli«r< 1 3 -i. 

* l-or •Ti •f«wnt ot tW 1 umlrt, 1 «t>uLI r»f r my (o 

roy OojsnUI **007411 rr»»if»k ! *rt I jtjv 160 Jfl. 

‘ Ttc llUtwfy ot l-urop* ty lir Jetn p. 10 
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6 Of the European theory or the view that Europe was the 
cradle of the Aryans, there are several varieties. Some like 
Cannon Isaac Taylor look for the cradle in Central or Alpme 
Europe Some like Prof Rendell look to Soandmana Some 
-German Anthropologists hke Poesche point to Lithunia as 
the cradle, on the ground that the Lithuanic language has a 
greater affimty with the Sanskrit 

In our country, many aie stiU of the old orthodox view of 
MaxMuller, pomtmg to Central Asia somewhere near the Pamirs, 
as the cradle. Mi Tilak has lately treated the question m 
another mter^tmg way pomtmg to the polar regions as the 
i-cradle 


The great Aryan race, the locality of the cradle of which is a 
Philology and the g^at question, gradually divided itself into 

two great divisions several branches or offshoots and dispemed. 
of the Aryan race, ^ , , , , , 

— rthe Hindus and One of the prmoipal, if not the pnncipal, 

the Iranians cause of dispersion was the search for food. 

This IS, what is called by Huttmgton, i the Bread and Butter 

theory of movement Among the different divisions or disper- 

■sions, the principal was that of the ancestors of the Hmdus 

and of those of the Iramans One of the causes of their 

reparation was a schism caused by a difference m the views 

■of some pomts of rehgion Philology has been called to the 

help of this question of schism 


At one tune, the pre-Zoroastnan times, when the ancestors of 
■the Hindus and the Parsees lived together m one place as one 
'race, they had a number of words, mostly rehgious names, 
that were common For example, one of such words, very often 
referred to, was Daeva the word for God, which is shll used by 
the Hmdus Another word was Ahura, another name of God, 


1 “ r/jc PuUe of Asia" by Ellsworth HuHington (1907). For the 
details of Hullington’s Theory, I would refer my Gujarati readers to my 
lecture, published in my “ Lectures and sermons on Zoroastrian Subjects 
Part IV (■ and CHW SJlUl ) pp 195*207 
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\^^^en they separated forrohgioas differences, the vrords ivcre 
aa it irere boycotted bv one or the other party The Irauians 
took It that the other branch be^n to uae the Kord Daeva 
ongmallv applied to one God for Dinne poircrs or agencies 
Tvhioh onght to be otherwise dlstiuguUhed. So taUng that 
the nse of the word wae abosed, they condemned It and tho 
word DaSva came to be used among them for x'owctb other than 
those of the one God whom the\ called Ahum or Ahum llazda. 
The ancient Hmdua on tlio other haitd sirailarv conclemnitl the 
word Ahnra which was at ftiet conunonli nsed in a good sonso 
Thus the uso of the words Da£«m and Ahnra and of a few other 
wonia leatb< to show the enatenoe of the «Awn and of the 
separation of these two great branche* of the ancient Brians 

^^’hat hapiwna or what seenu or threatom to happen now 
BOems to me to present a paiaUd, thoogh not on all fours and 
to lUuBiiate what hapiwned In oldon times It ts tlic use 
nf the words CuUnro and Kidtor after tho comnicnoemont 
of the present war Tho EngUeh word Cullurr Is an tKiulrnlent 
for the German wonl KuUur Upto the miildlo of the \car 
1014 Ixrth were used in a good w-me Hut since thou tlir 
German wonl Knltur bn^ begun to heoondemncdb' tlm h nch h 
on the ground that under tho «am© of Kultur theOerraons did 
n number of things, "Uich are opiw'oil to powl real Cultun. 

To coll a jJorsnn a man of Kultur ** h somewliat ro*yntr<l 
now though that ixuvou wouKl UUe to l>o calln) a man of 
culture Through want of communication with (hr C ermaii^ 
at present wc are not in a posUkni to »a^ what tUrs now think 
of the Engluli word ctf/turr It wunld not be surpri inc If 
tbo\ retaliate I would not br mr|»riictl if imuup future I ui.ii h 
Icxicograpln r would include the wonl Knltur in bis netk 
find that in rallier o depmvcil •enw' while lie VonVl conllno* 
to u-«c th*. wonl ( ulturr in a powl ecnw* If that sfatr of 
rJtm continun it i po-wiblo that the wwl < ultutr n m (**■ 
cooJemned bs the Oerman and I \ German Icvk-o re 

pher^ in a l>u<l rcn.**’ 
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One may say that the stud}' of some bianch oi blanches of 

Cultuia An tliropologv looks like old omen’s 

toms and^^BohoL stones and beliefs At times, some simple 

in thoir proper folks are misled into the belief that some of 
position nnd light 

the authois of papois on particulai customs 
and beliefs behove in those customs and beliefs For 
example I remembci that vheii I read a paper befoie oui 
Societi on “ Charms oi amulets for some Diseases of the 
E\ e ’ a Paisee WToto to me askuig foi the amulet to cure 
an eve-diseaso in his familj But the fact is that an inquiry 
into the origin of customs and beliefs sets them in then proper 
position and light For example, take the case of the old Indian 
behef in the Rakshasas or giants of enormous size 

The study of Anthropology with the help of anthropometry 
has blow up the behef m human giants 
Now-a-daj’s it is taken as pioved, that, at 
no tune, there over existed men of a size exceeding 8 feet and 3 
inches That size also was that of an inordinate grovdh resulting 
from a morbid process So, some old beliefs of the existence 
of a race attaining a stature of the height of 20 feet have all 
been blown up 

Again take the case of the belief m the stones about new kmds 
of men In our country, we, now and then, hear wild stones of 
strange men of new t 3 ^pes Thej* are at times looked at ivith. 
reverential feai, and those who exhibit them make money 
from that kind of fear. Even scientific men had at one time 
a behef in such a class of persons The story 2 of the bo}'’ known 
as “Wild Peter” is known m this connection He was foimd in 
1724, as naked brown boy in a village near Hanover “ He 
could not speak and he showed sa\ age and brutish habits and 
only a feeble degree of intelligence ’’ His discoverv was be- 

1 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol IIT, No 6, pp 
338-46. 

2 Journal of tlie Anthropological Institute, New senes, Vol XI, (1908 ) 
pp. 24 25 


I 
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beved to be ” more importaut than that of Uranu* or tho 
diBoovery ot 30 000 nerw «tai* He was taken to be the 
specimen of tho Orifj^nal man of nature. It was an Anthro 
pologist Bhimenbaoh (1762 1840) who took the trouble of 
tracing the history of tills wild boy and of showing bow 
absolutely fntU© all these pbibaophio thconc* and raiioanng# 
had been He was merely * dumb boy driren away from his 
father s house by a stepmother and it were the surroundings 
of a wild wandering life that bad glv'cn him all the appearance 
of which some made much. 

Now it 18 not only the onstoms beliefs and myths of (ho 
6 VatioM ltd ^ people that anthropolog> sets 

lUfw. iidian right and shows them in their proper light 
but also what ma> bo termed tho poUtkal 
myths of th« higher elajsei For example take tho question of 
Kaoes and Nations 

The Anthropological Society of England was prt«co<led by 
an Ethnologist 80010(7 which was founded m 1843 But in 
tho process of time Ethnologj was taken as 0 branch of 
the larger science of Anthropology Some of thoM} early 
sdontiflo men who may bo taken now as anthropologist were 
ethnologtsts. Blumenbach was such a one His c!a slficatlon 
divided men under 6 vanellos n— the Caucasian tho 3Iong<v 
lian the Ethiopian the Amorioan and the 5IaUy The Cauca 
sian ho took to bo the highest type the Slongollnn and the 
Ethiopian being at the bottom and the Amerieoii and the 
Malay intermediate This oloasiflation has varitnl now anti then 
Th ft Ethnographical Stirvo\ of India inaugurate<l b\ one of our 
past Presnients Sirllerbcrl Wsiev hai hliewn n* (he rti t 
cnee of many races and tribet Tho work of the mr\e\ »*• 
helped on our side b\ the number of mnni’gral'hs prrpairtl 
under the Mlitorthlp of anotlier of our jinst I fesiJrnl 3fr 

Enthoven The Journals of our Society contain r^teml mmio 

pwph on severaj tribes- I have ronlnlaite»I my quota In 
that work b\ 6 or fl monocnir^r preppre*! In ih** line cf ell no- 
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graphical questions prepared by Sir Herbert Risley ^ The 
anvestigations in the subject of Races have sheivn that Race is 
different from Nation. Europe is not divided into races but in 
nations It is not the principle of race that goes to the biuldmg 
up of a nation As pointed out by a learned writer, a nation 
may be made up of many races It is the spint that makes a 
people a nation and contributes to its patriotism. A nation 
may come out of ‘‘ intermingled blood and race We speak 
of the English nation but it is not the Anglo-Saxon race that 
has formed the Enghsh nation It is erroneous to speak of 
the Itahans as a Latm race The French form a nation but 
that nation is of people who are Iberian and Celtic and even 
have a mixture of the Teutomc and Scandmavian races The 
once celebrated Spanish nation was made up of people of several 
Taces The Greeks, the Carthagimans, the Teutons and even 
the Moors together with the Celtic Iberians built up the Spa- 
nish nation German}', though spoken as Teutomc is not a 
nation of the Teutons alone It contams people of the Gaulish 
race m the South and the Slavonic m the East The Austio- 
Hunganans form at present a nation but they have among them 
Slavs, Magyars and others also 

We remember, that at one time, when criticising the attempts 
■of the educated classes of this country to rise m the matter of 
their higher pohtical aspirations, the critics said that India, 
as it IS divided into a number of people of different races and 
•creeds, could never be a nation We see from the above vieiv 
of races and nations, that that view cannot hold good The 
modem view of the Anthropologists or the Ethnologists 
supports the view of the educated classes of the countii, that, 
m spite of its numerous races, India can be a nation We have 
now seen, from the very commencement of the present war, 


^ J oumal of ihc Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol III, No 8, 
pp 471-83 VoL V, No 8, pp 468-4G5 Vol VII, No 1, pp 68-82” 
Vol. Vn, No, 8, pp 521-25 Fzde my ''Anthropological Papers” Vol I. 
(PP G6-80, 158 GO, 208 24, 2G3-67 Vol II, (In the pr©ss)p 1 ci scq 
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how India, in apito of ita anmerous orocda and race* b** n»en 
«8 a natfoa to rtaad by the aide of ita Britiah ruter* Tfko fate 
IL Renan very properly eald A nation it a hvlng eonl, a 
apiritual principle the result of the will of pooplw united b\ a 
common consent in the mteretta of the commnniti India 
has, at this time men at a living aonl One mai porhapw 
safely 8iv> that old India wae never a nation, bat he cannot 
as safely say that modem India the hearts of whoso peopfo 
throb like a bring soul," to not a nation If he sajs to ho 
does a great mjuatlco not to the people onl\ not to the 
ruled onl^ but to the Goroentnent also to tbo rulers also as 
if the paramount power of the British uniting the people 
under one rule and inspmng them with some common osidm 
tions was, after Its Pax Brittaonlea of number of i*tora not 
able to raise the mixed races of the people to the mnk of nn 
united nation 

Mr Sfacdoncll attribuiet the want of btotory in Indian 
Tbe (pisrtioo of UtooitUTO to two avtjses. Firstli India 
ona Indian ndtion never made nnv historv Tbo nnotenl In 
Htotory m ladian dlsiu i«»\*er Trent through n rtrupgfe for 
Llteraioie Uko the Greeks in the Persian and the 

Romans in Uie Panic w^rs such aa would bo\o weldwl thnr 
tnbes into ft nation and devolopetl political grentneSH *'ecoml 
1) the Brahmans whoso task it woold nntorall^ have item li> 
rccorti groat deeds had alrcsdi embmceil tho doctrine tliat all 
action and existence are n ikhUixc e\il awl could (hrtrforo 
liftT 0 lolt but little Inclination to chronical UUtoncnl event 
Mr M criixlJr gives trrll nigh the inmo ns the t*eecm I rrOMin 
given In 3Ir Jlacdoneli when he auvs *^Ab«orbe<l in deioat 
moditation In the Dlvlm. Natun cte., thoj reganlcil »'ith 
in'liHorence the concern^ of the trtn>*ilorj aorld ahtoh tlir\ 
aceountc<ln^ mdya (unrenl) 

An to the votidili of the fir^t cauw il mai now *nfvh I'*’ 
Mil that thoupb even now Iher** U n » f *r hfr in 

» A flutcrf of iJBtVrit l-y \nf x*r V. 1 1 
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the wailiKo fu iuihtar\ m'Um' tlioro la a Kind o[ struggle foi 
life to hitrlioi in all Iviiuh of n^i'jration foi grciitne';^’ Ap 
(he reMilt of a otuup.nn(i\cly long ])erio(l of pence and ud\nncc- 
nicnt uiulortho rule of the Bri( ish, one “ liMiig soul 'inspires 
theint(t I'hanee and rise liighei not oiiK in polilienl nmtter‘: 
but m .ill walk'' of lif<‘ oi splicie^ of activity TlnsiPA\hnt 
make" the inodern Indians a nation m spito of thoie 1 eing 
nuTueruiK mho and caslc^- 


We sio from Mhnt is said aho\e, lliat a common “ slrugtrle 
foi !ifi loads to a eiutain extent, to the foimalion of a 
nation and Its hislorx W'o are non in the midst of a gioat 
wai unpicceilcnlcd in the knoun histoi\ of the uorld, whciein 
more than one belligerent poner has said lliat it is a ‘Stiugglo 
of life ’ foi it From this iKnntof vien, what Fuskm sa\s on 
the subject of the induencc of war on progress of ait among 
nations is interesting He sa\b ‘All the great and noble aits of 
peace are founded on war, no great art was on ci \ cl bom 
on eaith but amongst a nation of soldiers ’ 


0 Colour 
Culture 


nncl 


In coiim ction With thiH question of the possibility of one 
nation being formed from a number of 
races, 1 would diaw’ tlic attention of oui 
members to the Report of the Congiess of 
Races ^ and to its article on “ International Problems ” The 
writer tliciem trios to show' that the coloured or black races 
aio not necessarily savage and the wdxito races superioi Just 
as cultivation ‘‘ modified the intensitj^ of colour m plants and 
animals ” so cultivation modified the intensity of colour m 
man. But there are various views on the subject, and nothing 
has been settled upto now about tlie skin-coIour of the earlj’ 
stem-form of man.” 


Bufion, known as the French Plmx (Bom 1707), Camper 
(1722 1789), Blumen bach (1752-1840) and Prichard (1786-1848) 


1 I would draw the attention of war members, who bke to know of a 
prettj full Bibliography of Anthropology, to this-book p 403. 
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teught that the diffeDremt races of men formed ono t>i>eoie8 and 
that they cam© to be distributed over the ^Imlo trorfd by disper- 
mon Thore’was tranamisslon of occaaiQnal variations ■which 
sooounted for the divererty irhloh oharaetem® the different 
races Buffon and Blomonhaoh hold that the angina) 

skm-colcmr wa* whit© and that the different shades seen in 
the diffewnt raoes were later acqoisrtions Pnehard was of 
opinion that the ongmal pair from whom all mankind has 
^nmg were black Civi|ttation had operated upon man 
kind BO as to reduce the pigment in the skin ami produce the 
■white •varietiee 

CHyiUiatiom whether it modiflee the mtcnslt> of colour or not 
is not the monopoly of the white moo The East uan at one 
time the cradle of CivUliatlon It taught it to the 11 c^t uUicli 
beoama its contro Thus the East was the toschrr and the 
Wert the pupil But the scales have now turned and the 
West* which was atoix^timo the pupil has now osonmod tin 
ToU of being the teacher of ita vilhdm teaolier As a Icartvxl 
Chinese author hae put H “The law of nalurt is spiral ami 
inasmuch as Eastern avillmiion taught the jieopt of the M 
10 Wcetem oivflxatlon wbicU is based ipon principle^ natue to 
the East will return to its origina! sourte " LotiUihopi with 
the writer that the former master (the >-ast) going liack to 
the school of its former clever pupil (the 11 o<) may 
equal if not ogoin furpn^ hn ck^^ r pupil 

in t))o consuJorntlon of >omo bronil quesiion^ of rac««( 
a knowlodgr of the I’tsikol GiKjgrttpliy— 
ot rhT»k«J Oopni l«>th anoienl and motlem— of flic worl I 

pby r^tr^ In the necc *>015 It is such • knowledge for ex 
conwl nklkm of ♦' 

potDo l>ro*d ample that Iielpn rthnoirgi^ts to determine 

ikw pf r*re% diarartmitlcs of llie of Indu 4iid 

Australia Mr Tboniton in ** Ca«te< and Trll*''* of *• ithr-m 

T)>* JuomAl of Ihr \Bthrcpj4 K’tnsl lartitul* Nrtf t ■* ^ 

p. , IW. 

j -Ato^tir* and tl»" AtitPrfcsn* from aChiw^ of 'Y 

^\u Tmff«nR(ION|p 
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India ” (Vol I) says that the present aborigines of Anstraliar 
and the Dravidians of India, who were the former ^aborigines 
of the country, are of the same type The reason assigned is, 
that, at one time, both the continents were umted The very 
name Australasia shows this The common type is also the 
same 

With the question of the race, comes the question of the 
tiansmissibility of acquired habits, as to how f ai they lead to 
modify the race It is as said above, one of the two prmcipal’ 
anthropological questions of the day 

Prichard and Lawrence were the first two English scientists 

7 The non- who first clearly said, that “ all acquired 
conditions of the body, whether produced 
ters by art or accident, end with the life of the 

individual m whom they are produced ” ^ “ The offspring is not 

in the slightest degree modified by them (external causes) but 
IS born with the original properties and constitution of the 
parents and a susceptibility only to the same changes when 

exposed to the same causes, Cbmate, locality, food, and 

mode of life exercise a most potent mfluence m altermg and 
determmmg the physical characters of man,... . but’ these 
effects are confined to the mdividual , they are not transmitted 
to the offspimg and have, therefore, absolutely no mfluence m 
modifymg the race The environment or external influences 
are outside the range of the conditions which produce racial 
changes Racial differences can be explamed only by two 

principles, viz , the occasional production of an offspring with 
different characters from those of the parents, as a native or 
conge mtal variety , and the propagation of such varieties by 
generation ”2 I am notable to speak at first hand on this 
gieat question of anthropologists, but I may her© merely draw 

attention to the fact, that the ancient Parsee books speak of 
\ 

1 Journal of the Antlu-opological Institute of Great Bntam and’ 
Ireland, New senes, Vol XI, p 33. 

2 Ibxd 
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■^O tmds of knowIetigQ ( 1 ) J$ntdth Ihemd te iimcvto wiKlom 
♦r knOTfledge acquired or Inherited from birth and (2) gaoiho 
jruid Lfterad ^ i « acquired Trisdom or knon-lcdgo acqiurcd 
through learning and observation and inllncnced by anrroundlngs 
Of these two the first, n-. the mnote orhcrwlited i3 hoM to bo 
that of hi^r importance But this is a great qaestion hUH 
requiring a clear solution Aseaid by Prof Bidgowaj the 
grand riddle of the true relation between heredity ond cnvnon 
moot has yet to find an CEdjpns to solro it, - 


Though anthropology is divided into two main di% wkma 
S HriptoqaattkKM tho PhjTttcal and the Cultural and though 
of phyriwenthpo- tho studj of tho fonner is mom technical 

polocy from tbo 

■tudy of ealtarid stifl the study of one helps the oUicr 
withrepology Even to the afncHy scienfifio phasic il 

Anthropologut, a knowledge of tho customs innnnerh sod 
beliefs of tho people is nocct*«My This knowlnlpe not nnl) JirJpi 
him to be careful m the case of iM>mo dircrsitic^ or difiercncci 
from bis general conclaalon* but oUo helps him mhis snentifie 
eonchisjons by tbo (iccasional upport herecrir«.frr>ni tmiUtinnaJ 
beliefs. For example take tho qnestbn of tbo Ixilrf abuiit (hr 
Origin of Sian WTicnco camo Slant Dhl be prow or wa^ he 
made 1 When put in onotherwaj this question \* Wlwi 
tho Ongin of Man and tbo Origin of tho \\ orid ? 

Stoat of the old oiiflUng reliplona of the world take ‘'Ian tf U 

r*r'c« Orthodox the Hat of Gml s crration-* for 

v-MTT cm tbo ciTfl example the Paniee rehpion plrto Ihr 1^.1 m 
pl^n by tho following order The ►kx (air) UAt«r 

dehf*h. rortli plant nnhnal an«l m*n Uatrr I 

books coanext the creation of thw-rslx with tho six (JnhamlMr* 

I r prrlfHls of f rmilnn ’ N iir Ihnuch man S-' j'okrn i f a rird I 


‘ Lti \\»-d TO Ihn pi W l*»t il » nl e w rt»y 
In n TOTy 1 rv*d in itic> ©f t 

tl inkm- 

t J .um*l of lb" Volt ropot'^^ Io*li uit-if t r»-«l Hot* a. S « 

VfJ \III p, te * TM Una eft t Wr 
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is.i 

nnd God spokou of ns Grc.itoi (DAtaic), the Pahlavi Buiidehesh 
•^poaks of theoiigm of man os pwccodmgal (he hand of God 
from a lowei form of hfe — fioni vegetolaoii So, tliough man 
uin} beconsidcicd ns n lesult of the creative -work of ^luiia 
3Iii/da ho IS not a ciontion m the sen''0 of “ something out of 
nothing ’ 

We load (lie following m the liundehc-sh on this subject “On 
the subject of (he Xatuio of I\fnn it is said in loligion, that Gaj^o- 
niard ^ gn^c forth his seed at the time of death That seed ivas 
punlied bv the work (lit motion) of the light of the sun Neiyo- 
^ang guarded its two paits One pait was accepted bySpend- 
aimad (tlie Ynzata piesidmg o\ci onitli) In the foim of Rivfls 
(a kind of tree), w'hich glows like a column durmg 15 yeais with 
15 leaves, there gicw up ollashi and ’\Iashyani 2 from earth, aftei 
40 \ear3, in such a wa}' that then hands w’cre backwaid 
eu then shouldeis, they w'cio united with each othoi and w^eie of 
the same height and of similar appeaiance The w’aists of both 
weic united and tho}’^ w eio of a similai stature in such a w^ay 
that it was difficult to recognize w^bich was male and which 
was female ... ... . The soul (01 life) w^as fiist cieated and 

then the body Both came into the fonn of man fiom 

the form of a tree ^ “ 

Without enteiing into the details of the old Iianiau 
tradition, what we find from the general purport of the 
passage is this Gayomard 01 the pnmitive man giew at the 
hand of the Creator from a lowei form of creation, viz , a paiti- 
-culai land of tree 01 vegetation Then, from Gayomard or the 
primitive bemg or form of existence, there arose a number of 
animals 01 bvmg beings of vanous tyjies, even tailed bemgs and 
hairy bemgs 


^ The first primitive being, before the seios were developed 

2 The Iranian Adam and Eve 

3 Bnndeheah, Chap XV, 1-5 Ftde my Bundehesh, pp 59-61 S B E 
'Vol V pp 53-64 

4 Bundehesh, Chap XV 31 Vtde ray Bundehesh, p 07. 
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Looking to the broad fetitnrceof thetradition nrhatwolwvm 
IS, that ETOtation is mvolwJ tn Creation and Crtation mvolred in 
ETolution The Zoroiwttian theory of the FinTMhis or Farohars, 
Tvhioh are to a certain extent comparable to the Ideal of Plato 
and to the irroto-type* of the Bible doe# not ahnt ont the ulea 
of evolution The very fact that all the living objeoU n-hether 
men, a nim al or vegetation have their Prova^hia or Fhrohar*, 
existing at one time oven before their creation or appoaranco 
as Buoh m this 'vrorld permits this idea of gradual development 
or evolution Thns as Dr ifunro very proporiyss} s * oven (he 
acceptance of the so-oalled orthodox view m, that a male and 
a female were originally spooialfy created, from whom aU the 
present vonetiea of man kind have descended would by no 
means get nd of the evolution tbeorv " ‘ 

For another example of thomfluence ef questions of cultural 

iQtwmixtare of anthropologj upon thow of pbrsleftl on 
Itaow tbropolo;^ take the cmo oi the large 

question of races which Is stodW b^ Lthnogmphy and 
Ethnology Different groups of races have thilr lirwul 
distinguishing oharactcnslics, both phj^kal anti mental But 
a knowledge of the history — both InulUlonalor unuritlcniuul 
written — of the group or Its divisions u nrcrvviry to conn 
to proper conclusions for example lake the groat Hindu 
communiiy It is goncmlly a non prosohlysing cominunU} 
at prevDt some of the orthoilox port of the communlli evm 
object to r■^Adml sion of convrrtcil JlbKlut aho want to rrtom 
to the foUi of their fathers 'niough that N the fact at pfr-*enl 
it shc*wn bv some hdiolars from hutoricol matcflal* that (hr 
Hindu ctimmunitj at one (line and that not very rrmuti 
had a brgo Admixturo of ahm not only Indians Imt 
and even some Iranians The late Sir JamM ( ampJrll a Ir*nrr*l 
that vtrw ami Mr I Bhamlatkar has supporteil htin f v 


1 IV lu llJTiru- •hJiJ tn \niifij t 'y U ii* » »-« 

Uflif « afdinhV* \*kl rot • 1 
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Ills several learned articles, winch have gamed him the 
Campbell gold medal in 1911 

Among the Hmdiis, the Brahmins aie generally believed to 
have preserved the pure old blood of their fore-fathers and they 
are verj^ particular about caste distinctions But, m some 
of the old ceremonies, the ancient Rajas requisitioned lacs 
of Brahmms When that number was not procurable, non- 
Brahmms were made Brahmins for the time being In 
times of emergency, class-distmctions are forgotten even now 

The question of the differentiation of the different laces of 
i\Ian foUoAVS that of the question of dif- 

Ma^n-s Shafts! fciontiating Man from ammals It is the 
Food, Dross, Habi- handicrafts of Man, his habits of food, 
tntion, &c. dress, habitation, &c , that differentiate him 

from other ammals So these different questions are important 
questions of cultural Anthropology ’ 

Dr i\Imiro says on this subject “ ]\Ian may be differentiated 
from all other animals by the fact that ho is a skilled mechanic 
and manufactures a great variety of objects which he largely 
utihzes instead of the organs of offence and defence with which 
nature origmally endowed him In hen of the specially develo- 
ped teeth, claws, horns, hoofs, etc , used more or less fox these 
purposes by other ammals, man has provided himself with a 
multiphcity of knives, axes, swords, spears, arrows, guns, etc , 
through the instrumentality of which his self-preseivation ls more 
efficiently mamtamed ” ^ What Di Munro says about a parti- 
cular kmd of tools of Man — the offensive and defensive tools — 
can be amphfied, enlarged and apphed to aU his handicraft 
products, m various directions and in the various spheres of his 
life as a man 

This leads us to speak of his (a) food, (6) dress, (c) and habi- 
tation, and of ((^) his relations with fellowmCn, among which’ 
relations even wai has an important bearing ' 'For all diheso', 
India presents to us a vast field for further mqmry 


1 Ibtc/ Vol I, p COG 


5?4 
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Man at fint lived upon wild fruit and horlw Tho\ were 
eaten uncooked The n»e of Uro for cnlmarv 
pDTposea wn# untnowm In the old hiatory 
of ancient Itln, Kin g Hoehang; the founder of tho Peshdadltm 
dynasty is said to be according to Firdousf the discoverer of 
Hre, While roving about, ho onco savr a serpent, and lifting a 
stone threw it agamst it to kill ft, Tho stone struck against 
another stone and kindled flro by fnction and Ignited things 
round about. Ho picked up the fire and shrined it a* the sym 
bol of the Bivmity Flro-worship b said to have begun in Iran 
with this discovery Fire subacqucntly began to be uscil for 
culinary pnrposea. 

Tie use of animal food eamo in later It was in the time 
of Zoh&k. Ahnman or Satan wanted to mislead this young 
pnnoe tho aou of a pious father hlardils by name and to get 
him to coicmiit the am of parricide So he (Satan) assumed 
tho ihapo or disguise of a cook and entered mto his service as 
such Be Introdueod into hu cuUno the use of eggs a dehcioQs 
dfah from which pleased tho yooug pnuce This was the first 
use of animal food in tho world which hitherto lived upon fruits 
and herbs Tho rcUdi of this fooil of eggs and such animal fowl 
made (ho cook (Soton) a favourite with (he prince who umfer 
his influence coramittod pamebfo Zohak dog a deep pit m 
the usual path of hi^ pious father who while going to wiy his 
earlj morning prayers in a qufet comer of hm garden fdl tolo 
it and dud Thm it I< that animaf food is beUoiwl to eicJto 
animal passions and t« al>Htnme<I from 'vm now hy inani a 
religious dsn and reiiglous mimlnl porson, 

Jsow tho ahoTc Iratuau tradition of \hriman or 
Inlmducing the uv* of auiraal food among monkintl can fio 
looked into from the climatL point of tlow According to the 
Veodklad and other Iranian books temperate weather w (he 
gift of Clod and tho cTtrrtne rigour of wfntry eoM 1' (he 
pruductioD of j\hnmon ^ \cconling (o the arlmthtt tho 

1 tsrulkJsJ I 3, 
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glacid penod — the creation of Aliiiinan aceordmg to the Iranian 
tradition — wlion most of the noithem hemisphere was covered 
vith lee, led to the use of animal food With the advent of the 
lee, man began to feel the pmch of the want of food m the form 
of wild fruits and herbs. So, they Were obhged to have 
rocouise to animal food. With the advent of the northern ice, 
land abounded with mammoths, remdeers, bisons, etc. These 
served as food Not only was it, that the comparative scarcity of 
wild fruits and herbs that led to the use of animal food, but also 
the extreme rigour of the cold which necessitated the use of 
heat-gmng animal food What we now know to be the case m 
the Arctic regions according to modem explorers, was ordmarily 
the case m a great part of the world m the glacial penod 

In the consideration of this subject of man’s food m the Gla- 
cial period, we thus see that food has a good deal to do with 
chmate One may look at the Glacial penod of the history df 
the world as the pre-histonc times But even in histone 
times, chmate seems to have had an influence upon the history 
of nations Dining this month, in the picsent war, the fighting 
nations of Europe have, as it weie, ceased fighting actively. 
They are waitmg for the advent of the spring and the passing 
ofi of wmter But, it weis not so about 2,000 years ago when 
the ancestors of the modern Germans were fightmg with their 
then enemies Instead of waiting for the sprmg, they waited 
for wmter to make their invasion The hordes of Central Asia 
and even the northern hordes of the country now occupied 
chiefly by the Russians waited for the wmter, so that the 
nvers and other large sheets of water, may be frozen and thus 
give an easiei march to their laige aimies Those days of great 
cold aie gone Even now, durmg the present war, we lately 
lead that Russia was lookmg anxiously for the fieezmg of a 
nvei m its way, so that it can oioss it easily with its army. 


This httle peep into the past history of the world shows as it 
were, the past histoiy of the evolution of the use of food 
among maukmd Not only that, but it piesents a view of what 
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rony bo called the hontago ol food among mwlom naltoriH. 
\\ ith the uhango of a ooimtry one cannot change at onco hi* 
food, which comes to him as it wore os mhcntfinco Hu inbo- 
ritod boily or constitution cannot got rtd of the inbonlc<t 
tendency cnsil> Thus, wo sco that ancient India ahotcoontij 
reqnmxl less of animal food. The Iranian vioa presented by 
the story of Zohfik, and Ahnman, ru that animal food is hot 
and excites posriona, while vogotabte food is cold and sulxluing 
passions loads to a calm contemplatlre mhid u also the vloTTof 
meditatavo India. India has asked its Brahmins the fitororj 
moditativo class to abstom as much as possible from animal 
food but it has to a cortam extent permitted its Khsbatri>Tis 
it« wamor class to u»o it On tbo whole howo\'or the Hindus 
are a tiosh-abstoining cissa But the itahomwlans who havu 
onginally come fnim the northern colder countnos aro a flesh 
eating class 

In the matter of food roony a communilj is nttimr^ guukd 
by some rf the requisitions of their religious books But at 
times Ihcno injanotions aro put osfdo nntlrr one exou-^e or 
another For example If not tbo founder the earl} followers 
of Buddhlsmasked thc4r disciples not tolull nndlhus to abstain 
from animal food. They liNcd In India and preachcil in India 
But during one of ra} sororal \ Isils to the Cunpas or monostenpa 
of the Tibetan Laraas at narjeefing In Ifrty'Jonc lOIJ f was 
surprised to And in one monasterj a mwlcm mrct'icifi wllli 
a large piece of beef On asking for an explanation fortlio 
breach of Bodilhlstio leaching 1 was Udd BuiMha saM 
I>o rot kill BO we do not kill hiit we cat what Is klfl<st 1} 
others xVgnin rtranpo to Cnd tlint though thrs al« lo-rf 
mutton R.C they nh'jlalncd from rpjr* ot^d Tnh Tlin) tho* 
juatified Ihl* cuilom i ‘^It ii Iwtler to take the liforf on" 
Iwing and to bavr one largo ftnlm.tl hkr a gnat of cow t 

/red aln^iiL tHi or thrio ih»7pn * f initi fn m it lluii I 

toko the llv> 1 M hundteil b f < Hh ranic numf f I's* * *■ » 
large numlwr 1 f rev ir I h >» hiH I*' rquln It 1*^1 tK»i 
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number” Ifc is the iigoui of the Tibetan cold that has com- 
pelled them to have icbort to this kind of sophistiy 

Heritage and association both go together to help the tendency 
of one land oi another We have at times differences and even, 
at times, riots arismg in India on the question of kilhng cows 
and othei animals for food In the consideiation of such 
questions, mutual toleration and sympathy based on some of 
the above anthropological views are likely to create better 
understandmg 


With the gradual change m the habits of food, fiom period to 
period and from coimtry to country, came 
the discoveiy and use of the utensils of 
cookmg fiom some simple utenSils to a little complex machi- 
nery Even now, we see m ati advanced cit}^ like Bombay 
culinary tools or utensils in all giaclesof piogiess For example, 
it IS not lare to see, as m old times, people usmg simple 
shells of cocoanuts in place of ladles and even cups Our 
society’s museum had some specimens of stone implements, 
among which some can be said to belong to the cuisine ; for 
example, stone-kmves Our Journals contam two papers on 
such stone implements 


Climate has affected the question of man’s habitations The 
primaeval man, who lived on wild fruits and 
herbs, generally lived m woods on the banks 
of nvers and such other collections or sheets of watei. With 
the advent of the greater cold of the glacial period, he had to 
resort to caves for protection from cold. The advent of the 
cold period led him to the use of (a) animal flesh as food, (6) of 
animal skm as dress, and (c) of caves as dwellmgs The severe 
chmate led to an improvement both m his physical and mental 
habits. With this improvement came the impiovement m the 

form of habitations, fiom caves to huts and from huts to 

-1 

houses 


In the history of Ii all, both accord mg to the Avesta (Vench-' 
dad. Chap II,) and the Peisian ShCih-namoh, it was the time of 

# y 
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fcing Jamuhcd and hia dynuBty that can bo pointod ont an the 
timo nioo the great ooM let! fo the art of bnilOrng uoU bmit 
housos 

Tho question of tho hentago of drcaa pretonta some vjowi sunflar 
to thoflo of tho horitogo of food. Ptimravnl 
Man, as referred to m the Biblical hlslon 
movod naked. Ono may aay that it is rather an anaohronism to 
say that the thonghfc of Bin led Evo tho firyt mother of man to 
an idea of shame and thence to tho thought of covooog her 
body With lea voB Neverthdoa* it la true It Is a stage In tho 
history of man b civUiaation whon man, and especially woman 
conjident it a subject for shame nay oven sm~and ton fs a 
kind of trespafta on paths forbidden by soclo^ — not to bo drowed 
properly according to tho mhented or acquired habits and proc 
tioo of drees, Primieval man movod about naked ABtunoacnl 
on tho ohango in his physical conditions and ennoiradings led 
him to cover his borly mth ioarcs to mlbitand « certain ttaic 
of weather Tho advent of tho Olacial period ns rutl aboNf 
led (o tho dostmotionof Moods and forests which garo hun Isith 
food and leafy drc« Uilh tbo advent of tho same Glacial 
period and its ico fortunately from this point of vior, there 
carao m wild animals whoso n<r»h s«^cd as food and skins as 
droati Tbo vigour of tho changed elimalo bsd ncccasilatc^l a 
ebango in bolh—foodaod dres^ — and that change uai ponr 
through tho wild anlniaU supplying both ^fr U M Webbs 
l>ook The JJrrjtogD of I>rc^^ ffi'ni an interesting rwulinc 
from thh point of mow and shows how oar incvint drt-ci has 
ns It were ovobeilfrom tho |»rimUlTo lUr'i* \ meforMdhir 
without slcovw or poi/imaf put on imprtreipfo oven now by 
inanj a ptreon gives one sn idea ft the or primieial drr*i 
bieeve^ Qud p'li/ima colUrt awl |*nkrts and nil such thing' 
oro bter o\“oluiion3 or devdoiiment*. 
ifan at first u^r*! fiM tr-etb Imii f< and fort for ofim ire sn 1 
f d< fen lie purp» tr- Jjisl • olbrronimJh n 
" f ii-ir th ir tfrtli iKn bofii owl t- f f r 

ImiLir I iir| a Thi tr„b ib ^ pttrait«i<’ l*v ete <> )«■ 
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even now, man, when he displa}’'.? his ammal nature, speaks n 
language that disjilays that tendency As said Dr Drum- 
mond, 1 man is, as it were, built in three stones It is, as it 
were, on the ground floor that dwells the animal in him. In spite 
of numberless ages, man’s language betrays his former natme 
Takmg for example, the Gujarati language generally spoken in 
our city, we hear men, m the heat of their anger, speak phrases 
like 

phrases which lead to show that man at one time used his teeth^ 
hands and feet alone for ofiensive and defensive purposes With 
his gradual mental development, he, followmg the old adage 
“Necessity is the mother of mvention” which, as Dr Munro says, 
was as true m the primaeval wild state as m the modem 
civihzed state, began to make various tools and implements, at 
first for offensive and defensive purposes, then for culmary and 
domestic purposes, then for decorative purposes and so on This 
consideration lays before us for survey an extensive field, from the 
rude stone and flint implements of the rude age to the gurmeiy 
and the aeroplanes and seaplanes of the present day warfare 

At first ordmary stones and pieces of wood served man as such 
implements — implements not only of offence and defence, but 
of ordmary, or, what, we may now caU, domestic purposes Man 
and even woman, when they have to fight impromptu for offen- 
sive and defensive purposes, even now resort to the use of 
stones as missiles From the use of rude pieces of stone to the 
use of stone implements was another step We have a number 
of such stone implements m our Museum which has now been 
absorbed m that of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and we have two papeis m our Journals ^ which speak of 
them These pnmeeval stone implements are spoken of at times, 
by scientific men as “ eoliths ’’ i e , stones used in the dawn 
(of civilization) 

1 “ Stones rolled away," by Dr Drummond (1900), p 12S 

~ (n) A ITote on a Stono Pot found m the Graving Docli E’^cavations 
by Mr W. F Sinclair (Journal, No 5, Vol II, pp 243-4G (b) Some 
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The next stage was that of tho ii» bf flint implement* knoTm 

aflpalwbths These fimtimplemtaU am said to hnTo come first 

m use in Afnoa whenoe they crime into Enropo ntf the different 
isthumusea or iand bndgeg m the iloditenmean "which aocordlng 
to the Geologist thou connected Africa and Eutoiw Siniilat 
land oonneotlone aro saul to have once oxistod between our 
Afliatio oontment and AnatraUn or Anstralasio. 


Severity of oU 
tothe 

unpro v e m eot ol 
tbe reee. loereue 
tn Birth rate. Mole 
Birth rate. 


The stndy of the subjoct of ohmate is a port of the itndy of 
Severity of oU geography In the oonflidornUon of 

the qacrtlons of food drees habitation Jtc. 
We saw that the severity of the oohl giaeial 
jwnod led to gradual improvement* in 
handicrafts or tools required m the aoquisl 
tion of these necoasitiee This bnnga n* to the question, that 
both the •overity of cold weather as well as the seventy or 
anstenty of life lead to Improvomont both m bodv and mind 
For exnroplfi take the case of war The tovcrilj or nustcrit% 
of life during a iror i* wd to lead to the improvement of the 
raoo One may be Icil to my that the denlh of the yoirag of 
the comtflumty the flower of tUo people may cause the le«a of 
tho birth-giving or generating jiortion of the commimity lint 
no it is estimated that the ratio of birth rate per thousand in 
croosoa after war Initead of decreasing Again, ui this Incrww 
of birth rate it Is the berth of males that predommatw over 
that of female* Tho reason i> tin* Pnring the war tho youths 
that participate m it have to lead a hard abatemmns Ido instead 
of an easy luxurious life Si the survivors after war mtum to 
their countriM much strengthened m bod\ and thus, in o bettor 
frame of bod^ for tho purpo*ieo( procrcntiom Tho few strong 
thot survive give nse to a better l>?rth rate than tlic many wrnL 


rndfi 8u»e IrnpVmroti from (Uek llsy ^!kUJ^ Cotalrti IksnRsr hy t 
Rwyau^rtcc (Jotimal No 4 \nt.IIT julSOO?) 

^J 7 11 \\ St'ton tsrr ts pTr*w*nl*<l to «*ur S'ie My serWti 

Mono Impkwnln ot polrol H Ip iv|h» 1 by li m in it** if •*i»M 

pcosanw irtor Btufirui ts (1 kI* Jo imsl NkO,! J \ I JT 
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Ijcfoit! the war. Again, the same eaiibe which gives a highei biith- 
lato gcnciiilly. gives a higher birth-iato of males than of females 
Women icmammg at home, if not actually w eakonod by caicb 
and anxictiC'' for their absent men aie, at least, in the same 
physical condition, but the males have, as said above, much 
impioiod The snperiont'v of males in physic ovoi the females 
gives a higher biith-iatc of males, because, it is said, that it 
lb the physical condition of the paviiici that detcimmcs the sox 
If the male ib stiengoi than the female at the time of concep- 
tion, the chancob aio that the sex of the child woll bo male, and 
vice versa The statistics of buths m the diffcieut months of 
the 3caL also jiomt to the fact that the cold months aie healthici 
and make the people stiongoi, and so, conception geuerall}' 
takes place in the months of wmtoi 

Geologists dmdc tune into seveial jioiiods, m comiootioii 
Climutoand Civi climate of oiu eaith Among these 

peiiods, the glacial peiiod, when, aceoiding 
to the geologists, the uoithciii hcmispheic was coveied with ict 
is an impoitant pciiod m the history of man s advancement in 
the scale of civilization Wo saw' above, that it had its lullucnce 
on the USB or evolution of food, diess, habitation and imjile- 
ments 

There is a vast field of inquiry for our members m the matter 
Indian games and 0^ Indian games and sports. Games 
and sports have mostly then origin m re- 
ligious ritual and ceremomes “ Cliildren are both imitative and 
conservative So they imitate the lehgious rituals m their 
games I have a vivid impression of this imitation by ohildieu 
of solemn rehgious ntes When a child, I, m company wath 
other childi'en, used to imitate in play the Muktad ceremonies, 
more popularly kno mi as the Dosla ceremomes Potters then 
prepared for sale to chddren small earthen iiteusils and fire- 
vases, to play with A Pai’soo sees, at times, his children imitat- 


1 TUo Handbook of Folklore by Charlotte Sophia Bume (1914) p 482 
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mg m play hia religiouB ceremony of the Afring&n or the AthirwAd 
(marriag^benodictiou) Not only do children porfonn or 
imitate the oeremomeB m plar bat they also try to Imitate 
and reoito mimioally the prayere Parsee prleaU recite certain 
pravoPB m or aupproeaed tone ^kien of b^ aomo writcra 
ae zatn tameh Paraee chitdron imitate that Irind of recital 
and their Attn bun kun ^ 5 ) ^ familiar With change of 
timee the orighial ritaala and ceremonies may possibly pan 
sway giving place to eome new forms, but the children who 
are oonservative may retain and oontimio them till it maj bo 
difflonJt to identify them and to trace their origin 

Modem iableaux vivanlea are m several cases intormcdianos 
between aolenm ntnal and play When our present quoon 
Empress Slari came to Bombay os Pnnoess of Wales, some 
Parsec ladies, who then took an aotn*o part in oxganiung m 
her honour an entertainment at the Town Hull thought of 
exhibiting the abo\'e-aald Maktad ntual but tbo exhibition 
WM wi8el> omittc<( os U was thought that an exhlMtion ilbo 
that would hurt the rdigioDS suscoptibliJtios of some Now 
In tho case of at least some of tho Parsec fadiee wlio had uon 
tomplatod that exhibition of tbo Muktad ntual it may be sabl 
that they did not observe that ritual in their own household 
aa tho result of sonio evolution m tlieir thoughts about roligron 
and religious ntuals, but stiU they thought of exhibiting these 
M a kmd of outcrtainmcnt and plaj This fact irna to illus 
trole tbo boliol that games borve os fossils and prcscncbomo old 
rituals 

\\ ith tbo quctttwn of gonica and sports it a-woclalotl tho 
question of dancing Tht author of tbr 
chapter on gamco m tho )landbix)k of fidk 
lore aays Douemg in connection with sacrc^I certmonlnl I l«* 
be found in all climes and m c\-cr\ connlrv It In not external 
In Euroiv Upto o fewhumired years ago sr>mo Ch/Wians 
prondcil m their testaments that «n certain iU\s rrti?M ui 
danoM may take place In Churdie'i Hut In no wunlty i* 
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dancing so nniob a'^sociat^d \\ith religion and ^vith places oi 
woishipas in India. Tlio practice has brought into oxistenco a 
cla‘;s of rvomon -singers and dancers ndio arc attached to temples, 
flowcvcr pure and spotless the original association inaj' have 
been .at first the modern dcgeneiale condition of that class has 
aroused the suspicions of Indian rcformcis and thc 3 ' are asking 
ihe Oovernment to interfere We do not expect this lehgious 
dancing to die out soon, but still it is advisable, that before it is 
too late sonic membcis of the sociotv ma\ take up the question 
and collect materials and facts to iiace the oiigm of various 
kinds of Indian dances 

In connection vith this question of the connection of dances 
with religion one is icminded of the dceil-daiiccs of Tibet 
I have given, m one of mv papers on 1’ibetan customs before 
this iSociotVji a jneture of this devil-dance When J was at 
Darjeeling m 1913. I tried to have a devil-dance performed 
before me. but the Tibetans of the qujyipas or monasteries thoie 
have now risen to some sense of respect and reverence for tins 
religious show, and they lefused to shou it foi love or monej 
It IS only on a certain lroIida\ that they perform it once a year. 

The authoress of the Hand-book of Folldore, m Irorinteiasting 
chapter on games, sjiorts and pastimes refers to "Ragunath’s 
festival dance during the great fair in Kulu When visilmg 
the Kulu vallej of the Himalayas in the Punjab m 1900, J had 
the pleasure of seeing the 7 o/Zf 01 chaiiot used in the festival 
and heard a good deal about the interest the dance created 
at Sultanpur the capital town of the vallCj" 

I began my address by thanking the Society for having elected 
me to the chair during the past year I conclude by congratu- 
lating it for electing to the chair, for the ensuing year, the 
Hon’ble Mr Claude Hill, a gentleman of wide culture, whose 
learned speeches we have heard with pleasure and profit from 
the platform of many a society and institution in Bombay, and 
whose learned address we hope to heai one day from our platform. 


i Journal Vol. X No. 3, p. 224. 
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A NOTE ON “THE WOMEN’S HUNT 
( JANI-SIKAR) AMONG THE ORAONS 
OE GHOTA NAGPUR 

(Prtg\d«nl — Rao Bakadtte P B Tosm ) 

{lUad on Hfth Jmmry J 9 JB,) 

Sarat Chandra Roy In ha interesting book on the 
U Wi>- OrAona of Qjota Nfigpnr i thus dMcnbcs 
men H Hunt ? what u ooUod Jani-SQtAr if, Uoment 

Hunt or Mnkkasendrs — Once in twelve years, Orion 
maidenj with jrenerally a apnidding of married women go out 
on a pretended hunting expedition, armed with (stiok*) 

speokTS and axes and wearing fagrtt or turbans on their heads 
and pichoun^Qx doth sheets wound roond their bodies in the 
manner of men one female from each OrAon family must join 
the hunt Arriving at the nlUgo next to theirs In n pnrti 
oular direction they go to the Akhra ^ of the viilngn nherr thr\ 
dance for a while. The wife of the vjllage-roroit “ nocompnnlfs 
them with ft nlgerA or drum Then they chase n pig belonging 
to wimo Oruon of that village And if they cannot or do nol 
kill ft pig the men of the village make up the price of a ph. 
by nu'unu a sultscnpHon amongst ihom^lves and pni the 
amount to llie female hunters If ft pig is klllnl bi lliev 
femalo hunters the monav thus miw^l is paid to Hie on-ner 
of tbo pig In wftv of compensation Tlio women of the MlUge 
where the pig is killed m their turn proceed In similar ffui'>e 
to the \illago next to theirs hi the same direction as the 

> “Tli^ Ortons oT fVlta NAcpuri The r IlUlory r>*or>on lo LJ sn I 
Hoe 1 OiTtanUstlon (IPIC) 

* \khm U thf> dsneinji pnwmi for Ibr Ines <A »n O^lon ^ [t*i 

* The N-ilUgr OoeiH I • jr ln«t?n who i«eTform mlweliio*' u 

f jnri ons [ lb»» \nl C ths! tJ A in<-«vnif«nr to Ihsl of S I 

iP ■*) 
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rlireciion of Ihoii' own Mllapfe from Mini, of llic female hunting 
parlv ^ho jns( vHilerl (hen village *’ 

Now, ns lo the origin of this ‘nomen's hunt*, Mr Snrat 
, Clinndi.i Tloy says “ It rathei appears to 
for transformig belong lo a class of ceiemomal expodi- 
cnlnmitips tions undertaken mtb the object of trans- 

fnrmg. magic, lenl or fancied calamities from the country. 
To this class iiclong the two vaiietios of the Rog-kbedna i 
expedition one undei taken b}'’ men and the other by women — 
generally mained nomcn ’ 


Mr Saiat Chandra Roy then describes, at some length, the 
Tlip Rng l-hpcin > R-og-kliedna 01 the disease-driving expe- 
a diEonse-<lrmng dition According to his desci iption, “ when 
rvpedition ^ ruiuoiir is somehow set afloat that 

some unusual misfortune has occuicd to cattle . it is the 
men "who ha\e to undei take the Rog-khedna expedition 
when, on the othei hand, the lumouied calamity lefers to 
child-birth . it is the duty of the Ora on women to under- 
take a similar expedition . The wmmeii sweep the floois and 
eouit-yards of then lespective houses and clean them with 
Gowdung and watei Thr* sweepings are then carried to the 
neatest, stieam or pool of water and thiowm aw'a} Then the 
women letuiii home, bathe and, m some villages, the P.ih.m 
()i Pahanam ^ bums incense at the villnge pahan s house Then 
men or women, as the case maj^ be, go out fi om house to house 
111 their own village, carrying one or two bamboo-baskots. a 
brass loto and a few mango twigs, and leceive a handful of 
nee 01 mania from each house Then they proceed to the 
next village m the direction opposite to that in which the 
calamity is said to have occurred As soon as they enter the 
next village m that direction, they go from house to house with 
these baskets and at each house receive a handful of rice or 


1 1 e Driving out a disease 
- t, e the YlUngo priest or village priestess ' 
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m&rua Then tliev proceed to the second viUtigo in the same 
dhootiem and collect doles of no© &o in tlio same 

way Thus after ftmahrog three villages molading their own 
they retire at mid-day to some selected spot on the ontsldiis 
of the last village fch^ vuitod boll os much of the rice or 
mATO& as they require for thmr mid-day meal and oat the 
food thna prepared Then they sell the balance of the noo 
and mftml and with the sale proceeds buy liquor with which 
they cheer np their spirits and then retnm home Xext day the 
men or women as the oase may be, of the villages visited the 
preceding day start on a similar expedition in tho same direc- 
tion And thus the calamity is dnvtn awav from villsge to 
village till it IS altogether driven out of the Orion oountn 
The origioal idea behind the pmoiic© is a roagimJ 
traosferenoe of the calamity 

The above interesting desonpbon oI the 'Women * Hnnt 
and of the Ttoc khednA expeditions roniinils 
The , . , , . Vf.i- . .1 

a ram-rpondm« ut of what h known as MnUnp-nuli 1/ 

dbeaw- d r 1 > i n g t^e Chariot of tho Codilem m our Bombat 

proOBS^on m thi* 

Bomfasy Pir^n preaidenoy In my paper ontlflwl TIic 
( harlot of tho fJoddesa ( irmpfl ) a 
supposed remedy for driving out an rpldemir reail beforr thU 
society on 10th Tunc 1807 » I have referred at some IrngHi to 
throe roara of siioli <llson««-dnvinp procraalona that enmo unch r 
rav iicfioe In thoae prooesdona dtscaara like pMguf and 
chfHcm (iro *«>ugiit to hedrirennwa^ from 1 iJlngc to lUbgr SJr 
lanioa Frnior in the sixth part of his GoUlcn Bough eiitllhal 
tho '^apo-Goat roter* to this paper of mine and takes it a* 
an matanoi of the aeftpo-goat m hla theory of the nar of tlw* 
Dying (»od Mi a acapo*goat to free hi^ wnrehlppcra from the 
trouhlea of all sorts with which life in earth is bract In the 
cnae of tho chariot of the OotWees a goat or a eock pb>> 

important part _ 

1 Jrmmslol tb» Vnlhropt Hortrij-of IXocnUy ttJ I' ■ 

pp,4l0*0 rW« my ** Vnthropologtc*! I »n I fT 

> Tbf< Oo*t (1913) p. 191. 
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Mr .Sirnt t'handr.i lUn’*- nccount of the Women s Iltinl 
TV\0(In\ Oruon^, ixMUiiuls ns jvlbO f)f tlio 

ju^ jirorov.-ion of (lo\ il-drlvinir pinccb-^ion", of the 'i’il)etnns, 
*■ * ’ refent’d to h\ me. in mV paixji Ijcforc tins 

•Sdciflv. ontidcd, “ \ HomI <ln\n>u IVocc'-sum of the TibcUin 
Ihiddlubts as *.fen at Darjeelnifr. and a f('^\ 'riionghts augpcateil 
by if. 1 In (ills J)cvil-tln\ ing proiossion, (he 'rd>n(anb drive 
a\v5i\, among other devih the dc\il of disease and sickness, 
hy throning in the valley as a -cajiO'goal, a ‘?mali wooden 
stinclure This procession ibfolloncd the novtdavhy a Book- 
prw('s-.i()n, nhenon the} can\ Ihoir sacred hooks in (he form of 
a ]>rotvsvutn through the \illagc. They behove, that after the 
devils aiv onee driven olT (ho •’acred scnjilmcs bring .ill haji- 
pmess lo (ho villace 


These piotCismiis remind us of the leligmus pioccssions of 
the (‘hri‘!(ians intended lo dine away pestilonces When 
Home was visik.d by a pestilence in the sixth contuiv, St 
Grogorv, .ifloi winds i'opc Grogoij, had advised, that a jiro 
cession mav passthrough the streets of Home singing litanios, 
and he himself headed such a procession - 

The Hull festival, which is supposed to h.ivc boon taken fiom 
„„ „ , , , the carlv Dravidians, who weio nioic of a 

akJiidof devil dn\ catllc-hieading people than of ugncultuiists 
1^ also a kind of devil-duving cciomony 
The burning of one oi inoie logs of wood on the full moon day 
of the lunai mouth Falguu, symboii/;c 8 , as it weie, the buining 
of the old year with all its faults, ovils and diseases it is said, 
that among the lull tubes of Miraapur, the rite of binning a 
slake 01 log by the Baiga (Dov'-il-iwicst) of the village is actuail} 


I Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol X, No. 3, 
pp 209-228 FaZe my Anthropological Paiiers” Port n, pp 12i-143 
’ FaZe my Papor on " St Slichael of the CliMBtions and Jlithra of 
the Zoionbtnarw ' (Journal of iho Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Vol VI, No. 6 pp 237 63) Ftdc my Anthropological Papers Part I, 
pp 173-100 
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known ofl Sanbai jolana, t e. burning tho Old Yoari (eamvat) 
In Nopal they bum a dooorafcod wooden post on this oocajdou 

The oelobration of the Holy festival, at a place named Baraana 
remmdB ns of the above Women a Hnnt or perhaps of vhat 
may be called. Women a Battle On the first evonmg a 
mock fi^ht takea place between the ^\t)men of the villago armed 
with bamboos their faoes wrapped m their mantles and the 
men of a neighbouring village carrying stags’ horns and round 
leather fihlelda In Bengal, a sort of Guy I'awkes liko 

effigy tenned Hohka made of Bamboo laths and straw is 
formally carried to it (t e the fire) and coimuittod to thu 
flames On the third day there was another mock 
combat between men and women ^ 


1 Tho Haudboc* erf Folklons by Cl arjotle bophi» Burno (JOlO 
p S40 

Ibid pp. 31041 
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SEX m BIRTH AHD SEX AFTER DEATH. 

(Pfesident — ^The Hon Mr W I) Sheppbrd^ C I E , ICS) 

(Read on ZSrd Febrtxary 1916 ) 

This paper consists of two parts 1 Sex m Birth and 2. Sex 

after death The subjects of these two 

Introduction , . ^ . ■, j-, r 

parts were suggested to me by the following 

two articles — 

1 An article, headed “In the learned world”, in the 
Academy of 15th August 1914, pp 207-8, wherem the 
author speaks of the “Influence of War on the future 
Population ” 

2 An article, entitled “ Sex after Death ”, in the Nine- 
teenth Century and after of September 1914 (pp 616-30)' 
by Mr Norman Pearson 

On the question of the “ Origin of Sex ” from the Scientifio 

Mr Pearson on poHit of View, Mr Pearson speaks thus — 
the Origin of Sex. Nowadays sex is associated with repro- 
duction, and IS regarded merely as part of the machmery for 
the perpetuation of a species As a matter of fact, however, 
the process from which it sprang had no direct connexion with 
reproduction, and aimed at the benefit rather of the mdividual 
than of the race Reproduction m its simplest form, as it 
appears in umcellular orgamsms, is merely division. The 
parent cell, when it has attamed its limit of growth, breaks into 
two halves or daughter cells, each of which possesses an 
independent existence The daughter cells, in their turn, break 
up mto other cells, and so the species multiphes In cases of 
this kmd the cells and the reproductive process are ahke 
asexual, and the reproduction may be regarded simply as a 
growth beyond the hmits of the mdividual orgamsm There is 
however another process which takes place between umcellular 
organisms, and which is known as Conjugation Essentially 

2 
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thiB conBifita in a fusion between tvo full-grown single-cell 
organisms whioli range themselves akmgaide of each other 
for this purpose and gradually ooaleeoe After tho union has 
become complete and tb© two organisms are enclosed in a 
single celi-body a separation once more takee plaoe by single 
division and two new organisms are formed between which tho 
germ plasms erf tho two original organisms are divided. This is 
the prooees from which sex waa origmaily evolved. ^ 

After thus dwelling on the question of the Ongm of Sex Hr 
Itie dottr Baarson thus speaks of the cause prinolplo 
mining tho Sai. OP ioflueno© which determinco the sox ' We 
now have to face the equally dlffioiilt question of iU(iox t) doter 
mmation. What la the principle or influence which regulates 
the sex of the oSspnng 1 Or as we are here chiefly ooncomed 
with the human race what ts that which detemninoe the sox 
of each human child t Vadoos explanations bavo been sug 
gested, sneh as the time of fertilisation the age of the 
parents their comparative vigour or the influence of nutrition. 
Kone of theto however are entirely satfaifaotory and Jlendc- 
Usm has recently suggested an oxplonaiion which seemfl to bo 
nearer tho truth 

The above ilertdelUm which has received its name from 
Mendel who chiefly experimented with peas, is thus erplainod 
by Mr Pearson Excluding partbcnogencsiB • every muUi- 
cellular individual bo it plant or anunal is tho product of a 
combination o! two distinct soxual cclb tho mate spcnn-ccll 
and tho female egg -cell These cells are called gametes (paring 
oella) and the indi\idua[ produced b> thb onion H colled a 
xj*goto (tho product of a j^iking together) Isow tho si^ole 
u obviously a compound btnioturo in which tho constituents 
eontriboted by cadi of the parental gametre will remain 
daring the lygotcs existence linked togetberin parfnendiip 

Tbo VMtlfrwlA c{ »rptnnl<Br lOU p #!• 

jwd luoro. 

^ “ Ul • pMKTbtion, Th^protturlion tjf jryont try • ft-tnat* wlfhf m 

Iflltreoun Will a insW' } cue ef l>*rlt^u*wn» of all^fWie^ftonail a.'* 
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But in due course Hio 73*gol<’ will itself begin io foiin gametes 
out of itsoun gonn-plnsm, and llion ‘ the partnership is bioken 
uj) and the jiroco'^s IS rc\ei3cd. The conpioncnt parts of the 
dual structure arc resolved uith the formation of a set of 
single structures the gametes’ . . The theory b}’’ Avhich 

these facts are explained is that, though opposite characters 
arc combined in a 7Agotc, the gametes formed by that zygote 
call earn/ one of ihem onh/ The opposed characters are called 
‘allelomorphs — that is to say, they aie alternative to each 
other m the constitution of the gamete, and whore one is present 
m a gamete the other is not They are behoved to ho due to a 
definite something (or perhaps rather the presence or absence of 
a definite something) m the gamete vhich is called a ‘factor^ 
The characters due to these factors arc called ' unit characters ’ 
Accordingly, when the zygote begins to form its oun germ 
cells, these divide into two equal communities, one of which 
carries throughout the factor (saj^) of tallness, the other the 
factor, say, of dvarfness And now, turning once more to 
the question of sex determination, the opinion is fast gaming 
ground that sex is not determined by environment, or 
parental conditions, or any external influence of a similar • 
kmd, but is an allelomorphic character followmg the above 
law Br Saleeby, in his ‘Woman and Womanhood,’ tells us 
that, among the higher animals at any rate, sex seems to be a 
quahty ongmating m the molhei The gamete of the father 
(spermatozoon or sperm-cell) is always male, and wholly male ; 
but the gamete of the mother may carry either maleness "or 
femaleness The mother, m fact, in forming her ova, forms 
them of two kinds — one bearing maleness, the other femaleness. 
When an ovum bearing maleness xs fertilised by a spermatozoon 
— ^which always carries maleness, and maleness only — the result is 
a male individual If however, an ovum oarrymg femaleness be 
similarly fertilised, the result is a female individual , for though 
this zygote will be a combmation of maleness and femaleness. 


I 


1 Ibid pp 620 21, 
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emalene® ib dominant to malenasB Bat mark the (Merooco 
between the ntale and the female The female is not 

female all through ae the male b mab all through So far as sex 
is ooncxjmed, he is made of maleness maienew. In Mon 
delian language the male is homozygous so called pure as 
regards this character But the female a heterozygous impure 
in the sense that her femaieoess depends upon the dominanco 
of the factor for femaleneas over the factor for mslonots 
which IS also p res e nt In her ^ 

Brooeedmg In his Bmentido teeatmont of the question 
Ur Fearsem, on the authority of Mr Havelock Ellis and Miss 
Jane Harrison who have ooDeoted qiuoh valuable information 
as to the distinctive secondary qualities of men and women 
describes woman as more resonant than man more subject 
to induction from the social ourrent and man as better insu 
fated more independent, mom iDdiv^uahrod Deop down, as 
Mr Havelock Ellis points out there is in men and males geno* 
rally an organic vanational tendency to diverge and to progress 
in women as in females generally an organic tendency not 
withstanding all their fadUty for minor oscillations, to 
stability and conservatism Involving a diminished indlviduo 
Utm and variability 

I bare quoted Mr Pearson at groat length to show what 
tho different lines of thought are with respect to thoqae^loo 
of Sex in birth. 

Now coming to the writer of tbo ilecdfiay he nUo speaking 
_ _ _ , in plain untechnicai language poluts to the 

XDflOffDC® oi ^ 

Wsf upoo PopuU. comparative vigour * of the male or femaw 
as tho cause determbilng tho rex in the 
offspring He then speaks thus of the influence of war upon 
populaliott in general and male populalkm in particular — ’ 
"Aptopoa to the actual situation aUo ti the effect that so 
widesprtad a war as tho prerent b likely to have on the future 
Iiopulatlon of the world It appears at firtt sight as if the 


• Jii4, pp. e 1 
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cutting ofi m tlieir prime of so many of tlie florver of the male 
population -would increase the present numerical supremacy of 
the female over the male As a fact, however, all researches 
show that the effect -will he the exact contrary Every great 
war has hitherto been followed by a rise in the birth-rate and 
by an increase of the number of male infanta in excess of the 
female Why this should be is one of the standmg puzzles 
of science , but it is probable that the privations which all 
soldiers have to suffer on a campaign have much to say to it 
Di Kxizenecky (of Prague) , in the Biologisches Centralblatt, 
has lately drawn attention to the mcrease of the activity of the 
sexual function in the lower animals which accompanies fastmg, 
if the fastmg be intermittent and not too prolonged This is 
particularly noticeable among fish hke the salmon, which, so 
far as is kno-wn, do not feed at all durmg the season of sexual 
activity. It may partly, too, account for the fact that this 
season m the higher ammals is always the spring, foUo-mng thus 
on the heels of wmter, when food is for most of them hard to 
come by As for the disparity in the sexes, the problem is 
harder to solve, unless it is connected with the phenomenon 
of ‘ prepotency ’ which assigns predommant characteristics to 
the influence of one parent Such a predommance might well 
be shown in the return to ci-yfl hie of a body of young men 
hardened by spare diet and violent physical exertion, and 
strengthened by abstention of all kinds Perhaps it is not only 
morally that war exalts a nation ^ 

What the writer means is this — 

1 War, instead of decreasing the birth-rate, as one may 
expect from the fact of the flower of the male-population 
being killed m prime of life, mcreases the birth-rate 

2 War mcreases the bu-th of male infants and decreases 
that of female infants 


1 “ TIio Acadtmy ” of 15th August 1914, pp 207-8, 
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Why thfiM lesttlta follow i# one of the staDdnig posies of 
sdenoe But the wnter sayi that the probable reaeon for the 
iDorease m the birth rate is, that war hardens the Bomving 
aoIdieiB, by hardwork, pnrationfl fasting 4c 

(a) Men engaged in war ore hardened by abstention 

(b) They we hardened by physical exertion 

This view on the one hand seems to explain some old belicft 
and on the other hand, is itself enpported by those beliefs 

The first point fs that men engaged m war whether as actOfU 
combatants or non-combatants are hardened by abstention — 
abstention from too much of food abstention fnnn too Inxn 
riouj a food, and abstention from the company of women The 
second point is that they oro hardened by bard work dtmng 
the war Instead of an easy hfe they hare a itgnlar hard 
busy life. Men are bardeaod by spare diet In war men take 
food, not frequeotly hot at regular intervaJa occasionaJlr at 
long interrsU At times, they have to obsemo fssfs and to 
go withcrat food for boms together Ulth refertmeo to this 
point wo know that nowadays there is n now school of 
medicine which recommends a little fasting, now and then for 
the good of health. This school has its homo In iVnicrica Wo 
begm to see even In Bombay advortlsomcnt boards annocDcmg 
Bniglees Bootoi*. This school says that during the first 
atage of fasting one loses in weight a little but that loss Is more 
than made np wl«n the fasting is gradually given up But 
even laying aside tho question of tbo inflocnco of a littlo fasting 
os one s health tbo main point stands, ns. that war harden^ 
the flghtora. 

Now as procreation depend* upon strong healthy pitwres 
tors. If the males are strong and heollhj they proerrate a l*rp» 
number of offspnng* Again the progeny being strong and 
healthy it in iU tam, procreate* a Urge nnrober of healthy 
offtpnng* Thur popaUtion iiwfra«e* rapldlv after a war 
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As to the numboi of male population after the war being 
Tlio lucre nso of female population, the 


Male popul a 1 1 o n 
after War 


MTiter of the Academy speaks thus As 
for the disparity in the sex, the problem is 
harder to solve, unless it is connected with the phenomenon of 
* prepot-ency,’ which assigns predominant characteristics to the 
influence of one parent Such a predominance might well be 
shown in the return to civil life, of a body of young men harden- 
ed by spare diet and violent physical exertion and strengthened 
by abstention of all kinds ” Accordmg to this view, the sex of 
the coming child is determined by the comparative strength of 
the male or female parent If the male is stronger than the 
female at the time of cohabitation and conception, the child 
utII be a male If the female is stronger than the male, tho 
child will bo a female » 


I think, that this view of the burth-rate is supported by the 

Old Iranian view Iraman behef We have a chapter m 

of Sos m Birth the Pahlavi Bundehesh, i a book which 

corresponds to some extent to the Genesis, entitled ‘‘ Chegunih-i 
Zarhunashanih ” z e The Nature of Generation.” This 
Chapter appears to me to support the present view of the 
question submitted by the learned writer of the Academy. 
I give below the text, transliteration and translation of the 
chapter 

1 m foiisk' 


1 Chap XVLjS B E Vol V pp 60 61 Lithographed Text, published 
by Ervad Manockjee E. Unwala (1897), p 46 ef acq Vtdc my Bun- 
deh^h, pp 68 71 Vide Juati's Bundehesh, pp. 38-30. ^ 
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-> -|M)) J p<f V!^ 

^en-^ji _ii)) R>>)< V|^j^■i) t^>i 
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7 j 0 fon)H 5 \ 

)f juuyMii ^0-^’ a5 Me) 

-^1)^ ) -^)00 ))^ _y_j -j'^o^e) -J5)a 

•^foo^ «>>)£} aS )m)w^ ^ 

jj JLJ)^ ro)^a) ^ 5W )K>oo» 

V i)))io M^JW* 

Transliteration 

Madam oHEauNiH zaehunashnan 

1 Yemlelunet pavan din aigh zan amat mm dasht ^ bara' 
yatiinet ^vad X yiim shap amatash val nazdik vazlund levin 
apustan yeheviinet. 

2 Amat mm dashtan khellunt yekvimunet amat apustan 
jaman mat yekvimunet hamak amat tokm-i gabra nirukmandtar 
benman amat zak-i nishman nirukmandtar dokht amat kola 11 
rast tokm do-gtoak se-ganak minash, yohevunet 

3. At tokbm zekar levin yatiinet val matak afzayet avash 
farpae yeheviinet, at tokm vakad levin yatiinet khiin bet, 
vakad mmash mzarih. 

4. Tokm vakad sart va khavit va tizashn min pahaluk va 
gunak sapit siikhar va zart, va tokm-i naran garm va khiishk va 
tizashn mm mazg-i roeshman, gunak sapit va ashgiin 

6. Hamak tokm vakadan levin bara yatiinet daen katakgas 
vakhdiinet va tokm naran ajpar zak bara yekvimunet zak 
katak-gas pur bara vadiinet, kola meman mmash bara pardajet 
lakhvar val khiin yeheviinet pavan rag matakan daen vazliinet 


I For dashtfin. 
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pavaji hangSm miin bam larhunet .alilr bet avash pwrujet 
oblgiiii ^ftTn , ^fe abir min tokm i nwin bet bbiiii zak motakln, 

6 T^enmari IV mindavam nar mfitak yemlelund &»in*n 
aySkBbflat vfit ata*h takar akai] javitor lu yehovunSt 7^V 
may* va sarolk orvar mibik vakad, akarj javitar E yebovunet 
aviiik dahltibn nar vakad val yebevunct 

7 Gbigunzak I mfihlk rft« ycsnlalQnet mgb pavan han gs m 4 
pnfrkbvkesbnlb pavan zak t&oh&k mayS ayok b&Bar darfinae 
mOn aSt obeiEr-ayok i faniang d5 do pavan mayfi yfiyend 
va lakbvar y&tund, BaSn tak yatbntan railuntao adin karap 
faiaj eayend. AzalEn kbiyc iCmnak miySn bora naflOnct koli 
d6 aptwtan yehevund. 

TramJahon 

Oh the Katobb ow Qhkhhatiok 

1 It is said in religion Uuit vrben a TCDman is £reo from ber 
menaes U (tbe male) goes before her during (tbe first) ten days 
or nights she becomes pr^pant 2 When abo bathet after (i e. 
If freo from) menstruation and when tho tmio of conooption 
aiiBoa if tbo seed of tbe male is strongET a boy is always bom 
and il tbat of tho female is strong o girl is bom and if tho 
seeds of both are equal, twins or triplets or© bom 3, If tbe 
seed of the male advances first toward# tho female it increases 
and fmotlfios If tho seed of the woman advances first it 
turns Into blood and pain resulU thorofrom to Ibo woman, 
i The seed of tho woman is cold and damp It flows from 
tho ride waist and la whlto red and yellow fn colour and 
tho seed of tho molo la hot and dry It flows from tbo brain 
of the bead and is white and pak 

tL 1110 seed of tho females always goes forward It Ukei 
its place in the womb and tho sce<l of tho males rests cree It 
and filli up tbo womb MTiat remains aloof (» <“ ^hat does 
not go to form tbo child) becomes blood again enters into the 
veins of tho woman and at the time when she girrs birth 
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becomes milk nml nourishes it (i c the child), bocaiiso ftU the 
milk rcsnlt^ from the ‘=ccd of Iho nialonnd tlio blood from that 
of fennlos ' 

G Thoso four tliine:s arc called male and female Tlio sk}’-, 
the inclab, wind and iim are male they arc uo\or others 
(i c. female) Water, land, trees and fish arc female, they 
arc nc^el others (i c male) Other creations arc males or 
fcmalci. 

7 In the matter of fish it is said, that at the time of their 
desire for 3 oiing ones, thc\ go forward and backw’ard in pairs 
of IwtO in niniiing water for the distance of a Basra wdiioh 
IS the length of the fourth part of a furlong They rub their 
bodies m these movements, forward and baclnvard Thoro- 
from comes out a Uuid of perspiration and both become 
pregnant 

The “ Grand Bundchesh,’ which in mj’- opinion, is a later 
development of tho original Bundchesh, goes further into the 
question of conception among other animals also. Now, what 
we learn from the Bundchesh is this — 

1 There are greater chances of concoptioii if there is 
cohabitation wuthin 10 days after tho period of menses 

2 There arc greater chances of tho children bom being 
males, if tho males are stronger than the females 
at tho time of cohabitation and conception and vice 
versd 


1 Tho meaning of the sontenco is this milk is formod from the seed of 
the male, and blood from that of tho fomalo Justi rondora the eentonoo 
thus “ All milk arises from the seed of men and from the blood of the 
women (alio Milch vom Saamen dor Miinnor imd vom Blute der Weiber 
ensteht) (Der Bundehesh p 22) Anquotil Du Perron renders the sen- 
tence thus “ All tho milk comes from tho germs of tho males changed 
into blood m the females (Tout le lait vient du germo dos m&les, chongd 
on) sang dans les femoHes meres (Zend Avestn, Tome 11, p 382 ) 
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Of thfiso two Btatomenta the iecoiid soeniB to sopport the 
•bore view of wbat la called the phenomenoii of prepotency 
The firtt Btatement oorreapondfl to the following statement of 
Pliny Conoeption la generally «ld to take piece the moat 
readily either at the beginning or the of menstninl dla- 
oharge ” i In oonneotlon with this view Mr Boetook a 
tranalator of Hiny gives an illnstraticm and aaya ‘ It ia 
generally admitted, that the female ia more disposed to oonooivo 
just after the oeeaatlon of oooh periodical diaoharge;. We aro 
informed by the iVench historians that thmr Iring , Henry H. 
and hiB wife Gathannc havmg been childless elovcai yoan mado 
a snoooBslnl experiment of this description by the advice of tbo 
phyaioifln Femd see Lemalre, Vol 111, p 83 ■* 


The above view of the efloot of War upon blrth-rato snggeata 
Bbth-TiAtti vary ^ explanation of the variotSon of 
ing ia dUZercat birth rate In the difforcnt ports of the year 

ntoaibs of tbe too nn , , , 

' The snb^eot was suggested to mo ly more 
than one oonvoraatloci with Dr Sir Tomnljl Bhlcajl Kanman 
tho founder and the chief Phyablan of the Paraoo Lying in 
Hospital, who said, that m oertaln months of tho year thero 
was a greotor demand lor beds in hla Ilospital than in cthor*. 
I giro below the atatistioa of blrtha in Bombay in tho difToront 
month* of tho year for tho five years 1000 to 1013, Undly 
sapphod to me by our Health Officer Dr Tnmcr I also give 
different figures giving tho averogo of each of tho months, 
derived from tho above statistics Wo find that tbo roonthi) 
ftvoroge ns derived from those figures, varies. Tho monthly 
ovomgo of birth* during tho months, August to Tanuary is 
higher than that of the other six montha This shows, that 
during certain months of Uio year tho numlicr of lifrths i* 
higher than during the other month* Thb ilillcreneo t* cx 


1 rUny Dk. Vn Clap Xlt Dwtork md lUl^y » ifstnUUoo ( IMS) 
Not fl.p. tea. 

} Jh\4 p. 83 a. 9 $ 
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plained by the abovo-mentioned fact, that in strong healthy 
periods of hfe there are greater chanees of conception The 
months that are healthy, when people feel stronger and when 
they have greater “sexual activity,” are the months when 
there are larger numbers of conception , and consequently, there 
are larger numbers of births m the corresponding periods, nine 
months after the months of conception 

Sex afteb Death 

Ooming to the question of Sex after Death, as said above, it has 
been suggested to me by a paper on the subject by Mr Norman 
Pearson in the Nineteenth Century of September 1914- One 
cannot speak on this subject with any certainty, however small, 
akin to that with which he can speak on the question of Sex 
in Birth, because there is no field for actual observation and 
there can be no statistics or figures however few The above 
writer postulates for the purpose of his article “ a personal exis- 
tence of some sort for mankmd after death,” and then proceeds 
to discuss the questions ^‘Can the distinctions of sex, which 
figures so largely m our present hfe, be retained in any such 
fature existence, and if so, withm what limits ? Are they 
transient features or permanent elements of a human persona- 
hty * Are they vital and spiritual, or merely physical and 
physiological characters of our race * ” ^ 

The writer enters, as described above at some length, mto the 

A scientific view subject of the ongin of sex from a scientific 
of the Question point of view and concludes thus “If it be 
true therefore that male and female quahties are ahke mdis- 
pensable to the due course of evolution, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the sexual distmctions which give these quahties 
fair play by separating them from each other will be found in 
suoceedmg stages as they are found here. So far, the soul’s 
development has proceeded m association with a material body , 
and it 18 hkely enough that, for many a stage yet in its upward 


» The Nineteenth Century of September 1914, p 616, 
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evolntaon tfome ««A body may be needed for the doe exerdao and 
growth of ita oap&oitiM Under anoh oOnditlona the pmaorration 
of somothing like the e xi st i ng dirtinotlCHja of sex wcRild prceent 
no partdonlar difBculty Biewnter then proceeds to shew that 
m further future stagee of evointian, though physical repiodno 
tion ahoold cease, the diithiotivD quaCtleB of sex oannot perish 

Even here the fnendahips and affectwns of onr earthly hfe 
are not centred on the bodily ptoetnoe of thoao whom wo love 
but on the mental and spintoal qualitioa with which their 
presence IS aaaoedfl ted. The bonds are woven not round body 
and bo(fy but round soul and tool and — whlohis ahnost 

unthinkable — ^interoourse between diicaniat© spirits U precluded, 
BCTiI will still call to soul though bodily form should bo swept 
away Every hope which w© may fashiin for the life to oomo 
IB bound up with this bellai We cannot but think that Iho 
aSectians and Iriendships wiU survive as we survive > 

Then furthor on, the writer diaousses the question of iteog 
nltion of one soul by another in tho future and says If 
however tho soul of man were to loao its moscolino and the 
son! of vroraan Its feminine elements oven recognition would 
bo barely possible and tho offootlon friendship or fovo which 
ono© knit them together must vanish beyond rccalL Such on 
outoomo as this would stultify tho whole scheme of scml-ero- 
lotion, if wo rightly discern its trend from the history of the 
past. • 

Tho solontlfio and phUotophlcal view which tho writer hai 

Aa ir«nUii view taken of the question of Sex after Death In 
of tho Question, an interesting and instructive way is am 
vindng Ho boIioTrs that even after death some borly may- 
be needed for the doe oxerclso and growth of the soul s capo 
dries. I beg to submit here a few poinla on the subject from 
an old Iranian point of \jew 

(Q) Acconling to this Iranian view whatever mar Ic the 
COSO in the dhtant luturo of tho evolutio n of a portkotar wu! 

1 /Wrf P 0^ • /ttrfp SJ*. * P 
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in the early stages of progress after death, the soul is supposed 
to have some kind of rarefied body or what is called the spirit 
of the body or spintnal body (mm6i tan) The Pahlavi Dadis- 
tS-n-i-Dini ^ refers to this subject and says that it is in such 
bodies that the soul entertains happiness or hope 

(6) Again the Avestaand Pahlavi books, while speaking of the 
Destmy of Soul, represent the souls of men as seemg before them 
on the third night after death a picture of then past deeds m 
the form of a woman. If the soul is that of a virtuous man he 
sees aU his good actions m the form of a handsome maiden and 
if the soul IS that of a wicked man, he sees bis evil actions m 
the form of an ugly woman Whatever signification may be 
attached to this representation, it shows that the idea of Sex 
after Death was entertamed by the ancient Iramans 

(c) The Ardai Vnaf-nameh speaks of Viraf the Iraman Dante, 
seemg m heaven and hell, the souls of the deceased m their 
distmctive sex forms Not only that, but then rewards or 
punishments for good or bad deeds are pictured m a way which 
mdicates the contmuance of sex after death. 

1 The Dadistan-i-Dim Ques XV Ervad TahmuraB'B ¥ext, p 36 
6. B. E., Voh XVin, p. 38. Chap XVI 8. 
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AKTlQUlTr Oy MAW 


A NOTji ON THE ANTIQUITY 01^ A) AN 
AN IRANIAN VIEW OF THE 
GHEATION OF HAN 

(7 rcaidoU— Lt Col. K R Kirtixab, Olb {Hcltnd)) 

{Rcfrd on tlMh Mar A 7W6 ) 


Xu m3 proeiiUontuJ Mldrow tlcJi'erod on 2otli lobniar^ 1010 
1 eald tXiat nmong tho ooveml principal 

IntroduotloD qoefltioiia of inquiry by stadonts of nnthro* 
]>ologj the following woro included — ' WTionco oaino Man' 
Did he grow or wca he made i How long has man exUiod t 
Tho question of the <\jitiqnity of ilniu which forms tho subject 
of my Note this oroning is another form of lbo« questions, 

Tho subject of thisNoU haa l>c«u Huggostod to mo h^ nn 
omuiontlv mtorosUng and mMniotno book rccontl> publWied 
and entitled tho Antiquiij of Man from tho pen of 
Dr \ithiir KolUi the eminent nnnlotimt and tho Ihcsidonttf 
tho Anthropologu til Diatituto of (Jrcat Britain and Ireland 
i rcKjnest membora to take tbia short Note of ratno os uicrvl^ 
ft Isotioeof Dr Keiths (oonicd work mtonded to draw tfieir 
attention to it and for nothing more 

Thoquostiun ul the Vntic[ull\ of Mon vra^ upto liiu tnlddb 
«f tho loHt contiiM cunldcud mih from 
Ol 1 jwiut ut \ 'll VKff < r cl.oi'tlcnl nn I uligl nif- 

aniorH Tho JIiiiUuh liH>kul t» (imt qui^tion (hruu^li tbi n 
\cdnrt nud 1 nranats lliu lfol»rr» on 1 Ciirj'rtmti'^ tlirou^li 
Okl and Now rcMauKiitH tlm I ursfon lhriui.li tlit'ir Vnt t 
and lihUiMbooks er<|H^ialh throiich thp|’i0jU\l lluiid !ir ! 
wide) corresponded to the CluKtian Cone m ami I h 

Ibbllotu tenters plncotl Man a antiquity at »oruo tiro" at ni 
1000 u c. Dr Ughtfwt a lcan»c<l dn Inr and a \*h*r*-Ct*Bnr I 





JMi 


K*. yii" I nm' ,\\ tf •‘*inl>i jij till' ITili ('fiiliin, is 

V ]tl ‘ . h r •* 4' ■ lu'" ' * t 1 . I'll t)u {imi! ol iU' liP''! on* il inii of 
'u fl'' 1 r» I'^i infill su4t1uu ‘ M in \^ns i'kmIi d 

O', liio rrindv ‘Ml *' t'4'1'1 Jt IH'M it i ii luiu <)iloolv m 

' tf lutiniitu 111'* r.un'h 'h\iiU'st)u‘ jtriiod of 

■'tf 'n’M IJ ' /, .r/'- m iniiii'inuius l<iktij'_. i liu/^ii i oi 

'f lit' n ' ! , 1 U III *'• n 'of \ }n 11(1(1 of 1 dOtt mju-, (Ik- 

" ml w’ut { I . Inf t 1 2 ii'i'i \ . II *• in<l M in s ( I (' tl Ion w ns 

"1 I 4 ? t ii I ' i! I n |il 11 1 liioiil 'HHiii ' I 11 ^ jino 1 Iindu 

!U I" ' III lo I'l nioti oil ill* 1 f.'ln of ■■i|('n(ili' 

' Ml f iff' I'll ill 111 iij 11(1 \ lion Ii fii 1 1 In I ml o i \ oi \ 
ho ’ )) 1 

11.11 noi' ' ill’ ill'' ijiiisiion of j))i* Niiiiijiim of 'NTnii o 

Voirrn >i "tudli'l h\ >< ii'iit i-l fioni tin* poillfs of 

' \ i( w of <1/ 1 < i'('olo(r\ ^ i/ij I’n -Ills! orn \i(l’.i'(i 

]o \ mil 'I ) Ifminii \n.ifoin\ 


1 .'i iilonists ins., dun \i<\\s on dll ( Mill MCI of loiLn In 
( mini it loll widi tliin cMimm.idon of the 
* stt.i(i|i(,(l < rn*-! of till cmdi, ih<'\ fln’idc die 

pcrioiK of df> Instnn of dm (‘udi mlo4 ponod'? 1 Pnm.in, 
2 .‘<(’1 cmd in d '3VrlIar^ and f Quadorn iry Tlio thud, i iz, 
dio’li'itnr^ jiuriod, K snli-dn idl’d mlo 1 I^lcisloconc (i < Ilu< 
ino'^t new), 2 Pliocoiu’ (i r moic m w ), f iMiooenc' (i c IillUi 
lieu ), 'j Oligoecno {ip, h s's m u ) and Ci) I-’oceiu* (i i tlic least 
iK'v) The Ideistncene end of the iVil.in\ ]terind is spoken of 
IS t.he Quartn n.m \ oi Dehniunaiio 


\ leinrds iich.ooiogy >Sn Clmrlos Lyoll has been Iield io 
be .111 ommonl. worker in tins bianelij and 
(/;) \rrli f'oln^isi “ Anlaqinty of ^^nn ’’ (l.Sb*}) has liocm, 

as s,aid by Pi Keith, taken to be a elassie Hinco the 
]niblication of Ins abo\e uodc, the geologist has lieon taken as 
“the official histoiian of ancient man ’ ^ Archa3olog3'- bascK 
its inquiries about the Aiitiqmt^'- of Man on man’s culture, 


I Dr Koitli’s Antiquity of Mam Drefaco 
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indoatry art and anoh other «ibjeot« ol genond olvillwtlon 
Arohfflologiflte diride the quAiiomary period of the goologit>t« 
In which Mon as man is boUered to hare come into oxxafonce 
mto the Pro-tustono ponod ond Hletone ponod The Prc- 
historio period ia divided into (1) Pahcolithlc Old or nide 
Stone age (2) Neolfthlo i e. now oi poIiBhctl Stone ago ' in 
which European Jlan ib believed to have continual for nl)out 
10 000 yearn, (3) Bronte ago which began about 2 000 b c 
and (4) Iron ago Tho Hurtonc penodw divided mto (G) o the 
ago of montiTnental sonroee and(G)6 the ogo of docnraontal 
Bouroeg. There ore gtiH some race* which can be Bald to l»«long 
te the Stone age. Lord Avebury (then Sir John Lubbock) was an 
srainent fdoneer of thia claws of Bcjcntists and Ids rro-higtorK* 
times ha.a been hold to lie a leading book in this branch 
Bctrocing hia etops from the oorapamtuoly recent Iron ngi 
through tho bronio ago and then through tbo New Stono age 
and Old Stono ago he earned tbo ontlquitv to the tbncB of old 
sa^ age man to times far anterior to tho Biblical timet attrl 
bnted to the flfft man 

After the geologists and the nroU«^Iogii>t» come the human 
anotommU wiio together with tlio alioYO 
(c) i; otomeiijL oIosh of ecicntists onrrj 3Iau a nntuiuit\ 

not onlj to tho hoary piat but to the dim past They Iw, u 
their conolnsionH on fossiH/cil ►kuiU Icctli and bones of man 
di>covcrod from time to tinio in the djflorcnt parts of the earth 
Ourauthor Dr Keith inn leamtxl rmmonl ropreMTiloti?eof tlii‘* 
cla^ With aelentl is of Id** class hknlU ari harder tlmn 
consonants and races lurk lirhlnd wlieti langungea eJip aua\ 

1 Tb JoumaJi of our roi tidn p-*iref I pup^r* tn Mimo# 

tropVTnrtit of llm f thte wl other ijj f tt/r jc^rrul / it-** 
Vnthwpalo trti l> 'f !o| ff ^ ^ I'll, '*<3 IA 1 I til 

So. 4 pj> HO 0 ftn-l t oL \ I No 0 HP *** 

1 i-iirth-' Int 4T \olficrflir«o< lhrwe|*'‘r/ tv *ttlf tM If ifr H 3*' t 
Hn»eo tool » frCpnt inl«rr<it{nt I -4 l |1 L*bril b> tt^ M lr»» 
jntoi uwlor Ih lut" of TU* U jo of Iryt Hl'r-Iitj.fK 

P^ t ibi*.wF' ArlWjUlik* (lOir) 
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l^roin tliG iniclcllo of tlio last coni.ur3’‘, nrolircologist'i bognn to 
carry tlie antiquil.j'^ to tlic dun past, basing thoir conclusions 
on tho nido Hint instruments like those found in old iivci bed'; 
111 the Somme Valley, ncai Abbeville m Picardy Darwin, by 
Ins Involution Theoi^ , led scliolais and scientists to reconsidoi 
man^' a question in tho field of knov lodge In his Oiigiii of 
Species ’ (1850), he suggested altogothoi a new line of thought 
for the consideiation of tho question of the Origin of Man In 
1SG8, Hiixlcv, in his vork, “ Man’s Place in Natuie, ’ showed 
that nilaii, wliom we may take to be in one na}'^ the special 
creation of God, Avas, in man 3 respects, no Avay difterent in tho 
matter of his cieation Ho also uas a child of Evolution, and 
A\as 1)1 ought into OMstoiico b\ giovtli fi-om the class of 
animals 

JJ 

Now Dr Keith cariies tins antiquity to averyicmote past 
measuied, not by thousands, but by hiin- 
dreds of thousands of years He caiiies tho 
autiquit 3 ' to times as old as mne or ten lacs 
of 3’^ears Not oiiIa' does ho cair3'^ the antiquit 3 * fuithei, but ho 
revises old theonos about the descent of man from one t 3 qie 
and, rejectmg them, suggests descent fiom more than one typo 
He suggests different species and genera 

In connection with the gieat question of Antiquity, 
Di Keith’s vei 3 ^ fiist illustration on the frontispiece, entitled 
‘ Goneological tieo, showing the ancostial stems and piobable 
lines of descent of the higher xnnnates ” is vei 3 mtoiestmg 
We gather the following points fioin this tree 

Di Keith attaches the following depths respective^ to the 
strata of the above named five geological periods , 4,000 5,000, 
0,000, 12,000 and 12,000 ft respective!}^ He attiibutes the 
folloAving antiquity respectively to these periods 4, 5, 9, 12 and 
12 lacs of years According to his table or geneological ticc, 
the common stock, t,e,, the progenitor, common to ]\Ian and to 
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theciMaof pnmat^e cam© into oiwtoDcom the Eocfn© pcriwl 

About 12 lacs of years ago The Human stem sopanvtod from 
the common stock about 10 lac* of years ago Some species 
out of this haman stock have been now extinct e g tlic* 
N’eandorthai man * T\ho was at one time thoaght to bo the 
muwiQg link and who becanie ortfnot about oO 000 years 
ago and the Eoanthropus man, and the PlthceantUropug 
Thor had come into exiatenco about 6 Jaca of years ago Hio 
aiioestml hamnn stock of mo<lcm man ^hoso four priiioijm] 
modem mcf^ aro the African Auatralian 'Mongolinii nn I 
huropcan came into oxiatonco about 4 nr 5 lacs of i'cars ago 
ilfan as modem nifm has generally I»een pttt m tho post-Tortian 
or Qiiartcmsjy iwruxL I arrange tlio principal pomls hi 
J)r Koitli fl Pencolojjlcal tree m foHoini — 

1 Tbo common stem i f the stem from which de-' 

condcKl tlif) progonitors of Mankind ami the 1 nnnlc^ 
existc<i about 1 S(K>000 rears ngo 

2 TIio Human ctem soporatotl from tho common stem 

about 1/tOO 000 rear® ago 

3 The Bpocios of Man known as the Pithccnnlhroput 

^monkey man) acorns to have separated from the 
common Ifumcm slem ot about 00"^ 000 jears apn 
It became extinrt about 450 COO ^ertr^ np(» 

4 Tho Species known ai» th» \candcrtlial ilan fpimsto 

have separolwl from tbo comnion hlcin of MiMirrn 
man about ».»n Ut»f» rear* ntro ami il l>crjnir r\tintl 
ntnlioMt \rars om» 


> Ro cJM from iLr r»rl wf liw toll I mC (ounU in 1V> | i tlo* N an 
\*I1 y ir^Sf Pn^tk rf Hit hull uith ii In* 1 » f t 
urnt law* ir»« Ihji hts lm«»o ws* human 

* Hititiill w*sat*«»v rtdm toll Irt Mr CJ tW iMw*. n *t I 

Tbe Usto il hurnsn but tlh* jaws «tiJ piutil *rr*ot»nsf»m TL m n 

f tnown by ftc <mti t* *s I oanllin^u* P •k-wC If * »o I 
Ci‘>ow ImoribfetK# a* Mint hslf a inlU) »n jvsn 
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cation 


Aooordmg to Dr Koitli, tomo ol tho people o£ the NeoUtUo 

The mm 

ofi!int^bout4 000 civifization Hee5>e 33ie J>ool{tliio 
men of Kent woro ongineorB of no moan 
ability * Again the mmda of Iboeo 
anoient mhabit-aiita of Kant muat have boon deeply moved b\ 
a faifi. m things unseen and of a homan oxistonco nntmmmcUod 
bytbeflesh. 3 Thcirfamily orBoomlidcftbMorosofarodvancod 
that 'we coino acroce tombs in which mombore of tho samo 
family or of nearly related famOios wore burial logotbor ’ 
b rom what Dr Keith dmU to bo oommon botm con tho i-gj'iitiaii 
*' mastoba tombs and the megalithlo tombs of Kent It bi 
Inferred that doliohooaphabo (long brained) neolithic man of 
Kent in England who lived about 10 000 years ago bolfoial 
in tho Rcmirroction of the bodr Dr Keith refers to Iho opom 
lion on the bIcuUs among those onaent men of about 4 0(K) 
n u known as trepanning or tropbanning awl 8a>s Jt is 
clear too that in tho majority of ensos those NooUthie nun 
undertook and HaceosafuUy camnd out oi>omt)ous ^blch omiu 
iQodom surgeons hositato to porfonn ' 


\s to tho reasons nh\ thoso nnaent Noohthio men ol Koul 
uf about 4 000 years ago practisal ujkhi skulls danng surgical 
procaltirof Dr Keith refers to tho o]»enition of trepanning 
among the modern iiatlvon of Kou Irolnml in the IWsmarck 
VrchliKilago where tho> perform tlio opcmtlon allli sharp 
obaiibao Hakes nud npply 'ogotablc Kindagt to hcctia thi 
dressings o\Tr tho wound Xhe opcrotions an> ^uppir^l to 1 
meant to rollc\o certain form** of herdaclM At other tniu 
jKirhajw trtpanmng it iwrfoimt^l to allow the ovil hplrit *f 
lnianlt\ or of delusion to r^en^K) 

Tho instances of tropaniUngi* hoio ixrtnln Iwnnii^ »u th'’ 
problem of man s antiqttlt\ H iw do» s it cotw aboat th-t in 
indent Peru In Neolithic iraiKc id tho Nca lrvlandeft< d ' 

Vnitjulij- of rnsi jO * /t f I 
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we find l-lie sniiio daring and difiicnlt operation carried out ? 
Have each people tfisoovored the practice for itself, or — as 
seems to mo more probable — ^ivas it not evolved so long ago 
that it has piomoatod the whole stock of modern man ? 
Further, the operation of ireimnmng shows us that a civiliza- 
tion Avliioh prevailed four thousand years ago in one part of 
the world is still represented m tho modern world There ai-e 
still many modem races still in the stage of culture which was 
reacluKl by tho people of Europe four or five thousand 3 '^cars 
ago Tho Noohthic oulturo, although ancient, is still modern 
It requires many thousands of years to move tho whole world 
up a stage m oivibzation ” ^ 

Upto about 30 years ago, tho conviction was, that ‘ there 

Conclusions drawn only one kind of man-man of tho 

by Dr Keith, Tho modern typo. His origin in a semi-human 
probable time when . , 1 . 

Human stem and form was placed at the geological period 

Its offshoots parted q£ j^j^out 600,000 years Then it came to 

ho noticed that a tj^io of man, known as the Neanderthal 
type, has become extinct and that the modern man comes 
from another type whose origm was much anterior ‘ Going 
far enough back wo find humanity broken up into distmot 
structural gioups or genera, each confined to a limited part 
of the earth ” 

Taking the modern races of men — the African, Australian, 
Mongohan and European — we find among them two contiasted 
and opposite types, viz , 1 “the fair -headed, white-skinned, round 
headed European and 2 the wooly-haired, black-skmned, long- 
headed negro of West Africa . . If we search the present world 
foi tlie type of man who is most likely to seive as a common 
ancestor for both African and European we find the nearest 
approach to the object of our search m the abongmal Austra- 
lian. He IS an ancient and generahsed type of humamty , he 
IS not the direct ancestor of either Afnoan or European, but 

1 Ibid, pp, 21-22. 
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he ha^ apparently retained the ohaTnctcm of their common 
flnceirtor to a greater dogroo than any other living mco As lo 
the length of time in which either tho Afnoan or the Enropenn 
typo may liavo been produced from tho Australian typo tho 
type of tho common enooator of modem mankind— Me must 
bear in mmd that the human typo changes very slowly aftor 
thonsands of years So we must allow tho time of tho whole length 
of the Pleistocene period — about 4 lacs of years — for the prcKlno- 
tdon of the Afnoan or European typo from the Australian one 

Coming to tho extinct ^pes — 1 tho Noondcrthal men spoken 
at Homo tkeanderthalonaia and 2 tho Eoauthropus named by 
Dr Smith Woodward os Eoanthropus I>ftwsoiii from tho foot 
of htr Dawson discovering Its foseil at Piltdown m Sussex 
but proposed to be named as Homo Dawsoni by Dr Kdth 
— wo must boar In mind the above longlh of time (about 4 Inrs 
of years) for tho first appearance of tho common ancestor of 
tho modem 4 types of man Proceeding on a rimilar line wo 
find that the time roust bo about 10 lacs of years from now 
whon there lived tho common ancestor of the fonr existing t) 7 >cft 
of modem man — the African the Anstmlian tho Mongolian 
nml tho European — and of the extinct types— tho NrarKlrrlhol 
and tho Eoanthropus 

Dr Kdth thus sums up the situation \\hcn wo look n I 
the Morlcl of men as it oxMts now mo see that certain nco^ are 
becoming <lomlnant others ore disin>earing Tho ct>mpotl 
tion is rxiritl wide ond lies botween tho varieties (f tho aimo 
specK-s of man In tho world of fo<«ll man the rom|*ctUKm 
wa^ different it was local not uniTorxal it la\ belTrrm 
human bolngi belonging to tliffercnt species or grnrm not 
varieties of tho sarao spedet Oot of that welter of fo *ll 
forms only ono t\pe has survived— that whwh pro m the 
motlcm races of man hurther mc rciHto tliat the three or 
four human ty]ios so far dlsoovcrod represent hut a few 
twigs of the great evolutlonarj Inimsn tree We mav hop«- 
to And manv more braiwbos 
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1 r* v \^*ho' <•( t!u' polonist’, a\chou!(»giK(v nml 

tiuiinii an Momi-t’J lo-ul u- (o uniho (ho 

* « ' . . . r 

, .j ^ t i«n n»)im( (hf antutuiu «n niun holo 

Siiu.rpH'i 1' bi'fojo O'- h\ tin Si'iiplnu's of (bncienl 

V I U '1 (( ) ' 

tii'i f’j ( pcajk(i' ThO' \iou currying (ho 

\nti(iun\ of Mm fioinnfcu thouHam) 3( itm 
'o Innulu 1" Ilf »>f \on-', nuiK«'=i O'- (hink with awe 

au'I rc\ c" 'iii't* of th'< Xichitcct of tiic I imorM', whutc 

hmrt 1 ' wvn ni tint Uin\<'r-.c from ii'' Nti\ beginning, 
Ur WnlhaM that stroit Sdonti^t wlio^i nunw n-, next (o Dftiw - 
in gr<'it1\ w-'ociuti^-l With K\4>lu(ioo thus |nit<> Iho case after 
a« con^iihTutum of the ‘'tinrtwYc of bud'', iwsixhs. ^c . 

“ I uigue. that (3ic\ max ->aril\ iinjih lirit a ('r<ali\e Power, 
wlucli ho eon nlut'xl matter ns (o lemici (lu“-o mnr\f Ih pO‘-,il)lc , 
next a jlio'cine Mnul, which it. domnndotl at e\ei\ ‘4(cp of 
what we term growth and often look upon a*' so sinipli' and 
nnlni il a pnuess a- to reepine no explanation and lubth, 
an ultimate PnrjHiFc in the \er\ existence of the whole vaat. 
hfe-woild in all ith long conruc of cioluiiun thioiighoiil tho 
LOiw of geological tnno TIub Pui’juksc, which alone tluows 
Iighl on mam of tho m^ stones of its mode of oiolution, I hold 
to be the development of tiau, tho one crowning product of 
the whole losmic process of lifc-devcIopmcnt , tho only being 
1 wliich c<ui to some cxtonl compiehend nature, ivhich can pei- 
tene niullincc out hci modes of action , which can appiccialo 
the hidden forces and motions cvciywhcic at w'ork, and can 
deduce fiom them a supremo and o\cirvihng Slind as their 
nccossaiy cause *’ (Dr. Wallace’s ‘‘World of Life” (I911)j 
Preface, pp. vi-vii.) 

HI. 

1 will give here tho Old Iianian view of the growth or ctea-* 
Old Iraniuii view of Man, which, though not on all fours 

of Ciwfition tho present scientific view, at least 

shows, that ^lan was not taken to be a spontaneous ci cation, 
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but wa* supposed to have oomo down from sorao hom anti 
qui^ from a pnmftivo form of being or oiistonoe from which 
came down the vegetable and animal creation 

Aaoordmg to tbe Pahlavi Bondeheeb ' Ahura Moida oxhted 
from the first tmoquallod or matchless (a-harafUa) from infinite 
or ondleas (a kenarfc) tunes Hia space, knowledge end time 
were ctomal They eneted exist end will exist Ho was 
thorofore Omnipresent, Omnisoient end EtomaL His jiaoc 
was in endless or Infinite light (a-sar roahnt) Throu^ omnls 
cicnoe he bronght creation (d&m) into oxistonoo For a period 
of 3 000 years this creation onsted In a motionlow (a multfir) 
static (a rav4) and Intangible (a gimfWlr) state This state of 
oxisteuoo may also be spoken of as splritnol (mmSibA) or onn 
that can only bo oonceived by the mind After this poriitd iif 
i 000 yoors Ho gave to HJs orcatlon a tsngiblo or \Isiblo form 
With the assumption of this tangible form by His orootion there 
came in Destmotlon and tbo idea of Evil This next period 
wherein tbero wifi bo a conflict between conitruotien and dcs 
bruotion good and orll, Is a period of 0 000 j rare Thh period 
of 9 000 years Is divided into 3 periods each of 3 tUouBand 
yeorsllioiArSisi e nuUwihims) During the first of tlie*o poriwl'< 
there was almost all oonstruotlon very litUo destruction 
oil work of goodness very IHtle of evil Dnnng the nrxt 
period of 3,000 years, there will bo a mixture of construction 
and dostmction of good ond oWI Angm mainyu or \hrlmnn 
who typifies or roproaonts destruction or evil i^iU have a 
sphere of action There will bo a censUnt fight bctacen con 
stniction and destruction good and o%‘il Then, there all! 
come a timo when doitrucllon or evil will ccovj to rxrrt any 
infloenco All and c\ orytlung wfU l>o for the good (.ood will 
overpower and supprees all evil This will bo tbo last of the 
throe periods— the third period of aOtfl jears 


I Clwp. L my Trtnslsiboof Hi* TalJavl Utmdfbrth |T I*- 
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Thus, the Pahlavi Bundeliesh speaks, in all, of 12,000 yeais 
We aie at present in the third period of 3,000 yeais, in the 
midst of the conflict between good and evil We have to fight 
for good against evil with the fullest conviction, that, in the 
end there will be all good, and evil will be suppressed There 
will be a final day of Resuirection, a day of Hope and Glory 
There vull be the final Fiasho-kcrctioi Fiashogard, when every 
thmg will be fresh and good Let Hope sustain Life 

Loolung to the account of the Bundehesh itself, of what are 
HazarSa or Mille called, the histoiical times, one may take, 
mums that the periods which are spoken of as 

hazards oi milleuiums, are not hteraUy the periods of thousand 
j^ears The hazards may mean moie than a thousand At least, 
if Ave take the hazard to be strictly a period of a thousand years, 
the Bundehesh contradicts itself inasmuch as the third period 
of 3,000 years has overstayed its appointed time But we have 
not to justify here what the Bundehesh says, Ave have only to 
take a note of the statement, which, as it is, in the oidmaiy 
way, takes the duration of the world to be that for 12,000 
years. 

I AVill give here the old Iianian vieiv of the groAVth or creation 

_ ^ of Man dunng the course of these hazards', 

The Mman view , ^ 

of the creation of In the cieation of the world, Ahura Mazda 
first created heaven (asmdn z e. air or 
the ethereal universe), secondly water (t e , hqmd, maya), 
thirdly the earth (jamik), fouithly vegetation (urvar), fifthly 
animals (lord) and sixthly Man (anshutd)”^ Later Parsee 
books connect these six successive creations mth the six 
Gdhambars, or periods of creation 

Noav, though Man, the last m the order of creation, is 
spoken of as created, and though God is spoken of as Creator 
(Datare), the Pahlavi Bundehesh speaks of the Ongm of 


1 Tlie Palilavi Bundehoeli, Chap. L Vtdc my Bundehesh, p. 8 ; S. B. E. 
VoL V., p. 10. 
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Man as preceding, at the hand of God, from a lower form 
of life — from vegetation Uiongh Man m tbo poeult of the 
creativ© work of God, he is not a creation in tho Bonso of 
something out of nothing ^ la created or evolved out 
of a lower form of creation We read the following in tho 
Bandehesh On the subject of the Nature of Man* it is said 
in religion that Cayomaid ' gave forth hia seed at the thno 
of death That seed was punfied by tl>o work (lb moticm) of 
the light of the sun (robaahnlh i roshanlh i khurshid) Nerjo- 
song * guarded its two parts One part was accepted by 
Spend&rmad ^ In tho form of rtr6s (a kmd of troo) which 
grows like a oolnmn during IC yeitfs with 15 leovos, there grow 
np Mashi and Maahy&ni * from earth after 40 years, in such a 
way that thedr hands rvure haokward on their shoulders thej 
were muted with each other and wero of tho name htught and 
of eimilar appoarauoo Tho wrusta of both were united and they 
wero of a similar ataturo in a %va> that it was dlfhoult to 
reeognko whuh enis male oml which was fomalo Tbo 

soul (robilnj was first croatod and then tbo body (tan) Botii 
come mto tbo form of man from tho form of a troo (urrar !«. 
arbour) Tho breath (nlamo) which Bplritually onlorod into 
thorn (mankind) is soul Now intbot way there grow up a 
tree tho fruit or result of which is 10 spcdcs or roriotlcs of 
man ® 


I The very firtt prlmlttv* Iwng, to tfa* pfir*iroIc>5y ot the 

modoTO ■oieoUftB, may bo c*U«l ** Uio proccnJlot or onevatorot iho 
eommon rtock ol Lifo ^ trom aoolher r*rt of tbo Ilimdohrtil} U' 
ajipoort alto to be tbe dm pro;eaJtoro( Man. boforr the tetet v r* 
dordopod. The word m tbo \yrfta Oaya raaMan, Irt- “mortal 
Ufa. So, Oayomnrd U tbe vxry first pfogoftltor of life the very flrtt 
bolog whether N-t<^Ublo bolus animal belo;? or buroan IWn^ Tbroame 
b then re*ftrtrted to the fintbuman being. KtQI UU>r on a fn Flrdouil 
bo U taken a<i tlKi firtt Imuian kin- 

V i»e»onp*f of (lod. > TboyaaaU of acpJ prr^ins *'1^ 

• The Iranian \dam and Lvw, 

• llundeheel, Chap. XV 1*5. I *J* my Uond be«li fl'- ^ *' 

U Vtd. V.. pp. 6- .63. 
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Propootliiig fuiMior ui Iho same ohnptor of tJic Bundohcili, 
find lhal Iho \ory Unman boings hrod on water (av 
khnrislina) ’ and then began to Ino on the milk of whitc-hairod 
gnat (buK-j snfid inni) and then on tiic flo«!h of sbeop (gospand) 
They then produced fire fiom (Iho friction of) ino kinds of 
wood, - and cooked food. The\ at first, covered them bodies 
n it.li grnvs or leaves (gihu)'' and then n ith skins QmsMni) Tlioy 
dug into the cailh to live in (Pnvan xamik gnn bnra khafrunt)^ 
Thoy then acqnncd iron and shaping it liy moans of stone 
prcpnml instnunouts, using a furnaoo {Ulvali) for the purpose^’. 
They then began cutting nood with such inst.ruinonts and pre- 
paicd wooden huts (padashkluir 

(lavoinaid, the veiy first primitive being oi form of oxist- 
anco nas sexless. The first progeny (JInsbi Mashyam) had 
sexes combined in one body Tt was aftei some long time, 
that a desire for sexual mteicourso aiose m them ' Nine months 
after cohabitation and conception, a pair — male and female — 
vas born The paroiil-s of the first human stock, devoured 
their children, the male devouring one of the twins and the 
female the other ^ Then, at fiist, there camo into existence 
seven pairs, Tlioir average age was 100 years From these 
pairs and their x5rogon3% theie descended 15 races (sardoh) which 
Sjiioad into diffeionl parts of the earth In all, from Gayo- 
maid, the fiist lunnitive being or form of existence, there 
descended 25 species, among which there were many which were 
of a kind of human monsters For example, theie wei’o some 
bemgs that had ears on their breast (vargush, bargnsh) , some 
that had eyes on their breasts (varchashm), some that were 
one-legged (ay6k regalman) , some were bat-winged (parr ohegun 
shaba) , some were with tails (dumbimand), and some were 
witb hair on the bpdy (mui pavan tan) 


1 Ibid, 10 2 Ibid, 13 3 Ibid, 10. 

4 This refers to o^ve dwellings 3 Ibid, 16. 

5 Ibid, Ibid, 20 6 Ihvd, 22, 
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I have deioribod the evnlntioQ or the grodnal creatton, 
„ „ , referred to by the Bimdehesh at some 

Tha Evdatkm or , , , , » 

the gmdmi Cr«o length with a vtow that to some adentijita 
tho old Iranian view of the evolution of 
oreatioQ may bo of Bomo Interest At the 
bottom of all that appears to be mythological on tho lurfaco 
the old Iranian brfief •eema to be this Goyomard (lit mortal 
lifo) was the first primitiv'e being or what may bo oaDed 
life principle Tho primitive or tho first man or humanity 
grew or came mto esJatonoe at tho hand of tho Creator from a 
lower form of oreatioo — ^tho vegetable erration From this Ra 
yomord tho pnnutivo being or form of existence there 
descended various species of what Dr West calls “ human 
monsters and the progenitors of modem mam Tho doscrip 
tion shows that all life-croation whether vegetable animal or 
boman bad in remote antiquity one Ufo primjipk* or llfe^rtook 
Dr Keith s theory of tbo descent of Mon from more than one 
type, reminds us of what is said in tbo Pahiari Bondehesh 
about mankmd descending from two progenitors both rapro 
Bentod to be vegetable m substance Fifteen rooos of men are 
there spoken of as coming down from on© progenitor a plant 
named nroj Tho hret separate pair coming down from this 
la represented to be onimal in ita nature inasmach as it 
devoured ita children From onotber pbnt came down other 
10 races of raankmd whioh ore at firpt monstrous rocea 
I would draw the attention of ni> readers to the gencofogJeal 
tahio proparwl on the ntatefnents of the 
Tiw KconUo?^ Bundobosh h 3 Tev Dr Casartolli In his 
th« Dowlf^wah. learned work I/i r)illos4»pliie rrUgien e du 

Maad^isme sous les Snssanidos » I pi\o that tree Q transMisI 

by the late Dastur Phoroze Tomaapji Jomaspfwi » 


Tlw* rhDosnrby of thr 31*tiU>*»niao IWI*ion otJ<^ P* 
ir.r«UtrUfn^-.irrr,H of H l/j- /> rtur Jlw *< J*m* / J 

jAm*«pruA. (HlS9) p- 
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Gaydmart 


The plaut nvds A seeond plant ‘ 

from which camo (XV., 5) from which came 

Mfishya MSshyaf (XV , 1-6) i 


First pair 
(devoured) 
(XV , 22) 


_i 1 

I I Sii other 

Siydkmak Nashik pairs (XV , 

1 2i,26) 


Fravak Fravakain 


f 


G mhabit 
Khvamros 


(XV , 28) 


16 races of which 



9 inhabit the 
other Keshvars 


(XV, 27) 


The ten (monstrous) 
races of man (XV , 6) 
wluoh, with the 
fifteen races issued 
from FravMt, make 
m all twenty-five 
GSydmardian races 
(XV, 31) 


Dr Keith refers in his preface to the present war, wherein, 
here and there, man fights with man as a beast ivith beast 
The history of Man’s antiqmty, as presented and summed up 
by Dr Keith m his geneologioal tree, and as reflected m the 
above geneologioal tree of the Pahlavi Bundehesh, brmgs forth 
before us the fact, that even after thousands of years, the bestial 
fightmg propensities of Man have not died out As said by 
Dr Drummond,^ Man is as it were built, m three stones, in 
the lowest of which, the ground floor, theie still dwells, oven 
after a penod of thousands of years, the animal Man had a 
“belhgerent past,” the nature of which now and then appeals 
on the surface Many groups of man, such as the ISTeanderthal 
Pithecanthropus have died The group of modem Man that 
has survived is the one that has “ the better brain.” But even 
that “ bettei brain,” at times, shows its animal propensities. 


1 ‘ Stones lollod &wa> ” by Dr H Drummond (1900), p 128. 
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THE QERMAH KAISER WIUilAM IN THE 
INOANTATIONS OE THE ORAONS OF 
CHOTA NAGPUR AND THE IRAniAN 
KING FARIDUN IN THE INCANTATIONS 
OP THE ANCIENT PERSIANS 

[Prwwicni— I/T -Oolokel K R Kihtikab LhlB {Rdind) ] 
(B«d ont6tk April IBI6 ) 

1 

The present unrest among the OrAona of ChfltA Nfigpor has 
, . , . euggcstwl tome the subject of this paper 

This unrest has been the subject of a special 
conmunt^s ^ by the Bihar ami OriBa Government The unrest 
has led to aome seditions movomonta which forxnoil the subject 
of a court trial and ended In the punishment of some ofTcndcru 
It hae also tod tho Earoposn Assocatlon of Calcutta to send a 
roprcaoutatlon to Oovornmout wberoiu the\ hold tho German 
mhnioaaries in the dlstrlot tcaponstblo for tho unrest 


The rccentl} published book of ilr Sorat Chandra Ro\ on 


Who ore tb« 
OriOQS t 


tho Orions of ChOtA Nfig|)ur referred to b> 
mo In my poi>cr on Tho \\ omen * Hunt 
before this Sooietj ® gi'^on an Interesting 


account of tho OrAon*. Acconliug to that book the Ornons 


form ono of the purd^ aboriginal tribes of tho scclmlwl 
Plateau of Ch6tA ^Agpur which is one of tho principal 
Centres in India of abonginal and scml^xboriglual tribes ® 
According to the census of 1011 their number InclutUng the 
Christian converts (about 1 12 738) wa* 8 04 1 02 Among thri*o 


j lUDChi, March 53ra 1916 aaj [HjWbhrJ In ttw T 

of NthMartlj IPIB, p. 7 

* A Nolo on Tbo Wom-na Hunt (Jani Stkar) amoo|t tMOrW* 
of Cbi'kU Ni^rper** rea-l on 3Jtli J nowy 1016. Joum I t cJ t Vn T 

» “TVOrlota ofCl».tAS3T«f mrf Uf au-J 

BooUl OrpanliaUoo ** by Harat Ch^od/a Iloy M-\ (1013) p I 
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ahoni 1,57,414 woie and 5,94,569 were pure Amraistg 

Tho}" arc very prolific. They call themselves Kui'ukhs, from one 
of their my thical hero-kings, Karaldi, fiom whom their country 
was called Karukh-Dcs “ Few traces however remam of 
this personage, and sometime afterwaixis a new name, Kikat 
(a name ivhioli is however found in the Rigveda) was applied 
to the country It is by many alleged that the whole of Kikata 
in more modern times took tho name of Magadha, from the 
Mags, who settled in its eastern parts They are considered 
to bo a Drandian people who emigrated to Chota N^pur m 
Bdiar on the banks of tho Sen from Carnatic vtd the Narbada 
river 

Ml SaratCliandia Roy sai's that their traditionary legend 
seems to show that thoiv early ancestors formed “ the Vanara 
army that helped the Aiyaii hero of Ramohaudra in defeating 
the non-Aryan lung Rnwana of Lanka, whose dommions 
probably included part of Southern India In tho long story 
of the genesis of man and the spirits recited by the Orsons at 
then periodical Danda-katta, or oeiemony^ of ‘cutting the 
(evil) teeth Rama is spoken as their ‘ grandfather ’ ” s The 
Vanaia m the army of Rama seem to be so called, because 
‘ VS.nara ’ t e , monkey was their tribal totem They “ abstam 
from killing or injunng or even domesticating a monkey ”J 
The flesh of the monkey is tabu to them 

The communique of the Bihar and Onssa, Government 

thus describes the unrest “The movement 
de^ibed^m^’ the (of unrest) was started m about August 
Government com- original mspinng idea appears 

to have had a two-fold basis, the object 
being partly to expel from the Orann country evil spirits 


^ “The Oraons ” by Sarat Chandra Roy, M A pp 3-4 

2 This ceremony is performed at every Orfion house on every possible 
occasion The mam object of the ceremony is to save men (specially 
children), cattle and crops from the ‘evil-eye ’ and the ‘ evil mooth.'^ 

3 “The Ordons” by Sarat Chandra Roy, M A, p. 19 * ibid, p 22, 
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who were b«li«red to b« responaiblo for bad crops and high 
prioei and partly to roiao the social position of the Orftons to 
the higher level oooupbd 1^ Christian and Hindu converts of 
the race The former object was to be attained by the reoita 
tion of certain powerful spells (tnanfrtw) and the latter by 
the abandonment of degrading practices snob as the keeping 
and eating of jnga and fowls and the use of intoxicants. The 
oicfltement prodnoed among tho Orfiona by the adoption of 
these measures was doubtless aggravated by tbo general 
atmosphere of unrest caused by the war and bj tho removal 
from their midst of the mombors of tho Gorman EvangeUcal 
Lutheran hCsaion who had formerly worked amongst them. 
The younger man began to hold secret meetings In vlUagcB at 
night and the mvooation of the German Kaiser crojit in tho 
mantraa though there Is nothing to suggest that any German 
mlssionanos wero responslblo for thia. Some nets of Molonco 
towards the end of 191C oaosod h certain amount of panic 
amongst tho local somindArs and noD*aboriginal&, but tbo 
drafting of a few extra poltoo Into the chief centres of onreri 
bad a reassuring effect and with tho harvosting of the winter 
crops which wore unusaaOy good tho movement began to 
subside. It IS not howovor wholly dead vet as tbo expulsion 
of ovil spirits from one villago TOBults In tboir transfer to others 
and tho process b Ukoly to continue till tho whole Or*on 
oountrj has been purged Tho movement has been followed 
in places by a somewhat oxtonslvo campaign of witch-hnnl 
ing In which tho whole populace and not merob tolat or 
spoolal wlloh-huntcrs take port fkivcral brutal murders of tbo 
supposed witches bare taken place but with the conviction of 
somo offenders thb form of unrest has aUo decreased and 
will dcmbllcsa disappear In lime ^ 


Tbfl nD*r sod OtImm Oo%rmmml diwd 1 wv'H. 

SJ IPIC, puLUibftd la tbft Ttmf cf Ind • of 'lUi 
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The cool and calm way, free from any alarm or excitement, 

m which the Bihai and Onssa Government 

of^the have looked to the movement, and look- 

of people’s Beliefs woided their communiqtte, 

and Customs dis- ° ^ 

played m the com- shows the advantage to Government of its 

munique officers patiently studying the various be- 

hefs, customs and superstitions of the people — an advantage 

often referred to by expert anthiopologists and disooui’sed upon 

by many a President from the platforms of Anthropological 

Societies Hasty and unsympathetic officers, ignorant of the 

customs and beliefs of the people, would, in such cases, create 

unnecessary alarm and connect the movement wholly with 

some movements of political unrestj and thus create the very 

mischief sought to be undone 


Jlagic, divmation, mcantation, necromancy witchcrafts, 

sorcery, exorcism, &c , aU these are terras 
Incantations , , , j j i , 

which can be considered by anthropology 

under a general head Some of these may be said to have both 

legitimate and ilhcit branches Of all these, mcantations aie, to 

a certam extent, associated with prayers. Those parts of the 

prayers, which speak of the removal or cure of diseases, physical 

< 

or mental, and of calamities, can be termed mcantations We 
have such mcantations directly or mchreotly associated mth all 
rehgious writings They are intended to invoke good spirits and 
to counteract the work or influence of evil spirits The mmitios 
or mcantations of the Oraous seem to be of such a stamp 


The communique refers to the exiiulsioii of Evil Spirits from 

The Expulsion of movements of 

Evil Spirits from expulsion die their natural death when the 
the Villages process of expulsion is completed and the 

Evil Spuit or Spu’its are driven away from the last village to 
dreary mountains and deserts or to the sea In this connec. 
tion, I would draw the attention of my readers to mj’- papers ^ 


^ Journals of the Anthropological Society of Bombaj (a) Vol H’" No. S 
pp. 419-426 (6) Vol X, No 3 pp 209 22S and (c) Vol X, No. 7 
pp, C43-47, ^ 
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ontitltid ifota no nih (the Chanot of tho Goddeaa) The 
DerU-dnmg procoasfon of the Tibetaiu anil A Note on 
the ** Women a Hnnt ( JanI Slkar) among the Orflons of Ch6t& 
NAgpnr 

Wd gather from the (SoTernment oontmtinlqae that tho 
Object of the inapulng idea of the movement iraa twtw 
fold (1) The Campaign against Evil Bpintj 
who are rappoaed to bring bad orops and to onhanco food prices * 
(2) The rataing of their sooi&l poaition to that of tho nativo 
Christiana Aa is often the ease with many people they re 
sorted to manfnu or incantationa to avert the above ovih 
Bat tho apeoial Joatoroof these inoaotations is that they in\ okod 
the name of the Gcrrnnn Kaiaor in them 


The unrest is confined to non-Ohnstbn Orfloos wlio number 
BoeUi amdiora ‘'houtS^OfiO Aa a rcsnlt of this movement 
tion, a rwault of the one of tbo objecta of whioh was some social 
omoiforntton, (ho> have given np eating 
fish and flesh ami drlnkbig liquor This rwmlt draws our 
spoclai attention to tho fact that at times even hoohimfonii 
or amrilomUon is a oomparntivo word The Onions who wtrn 
npto now eating flesh and fish and were ilrint^ing liquor arc 
now abandoning these with a view to amoliornto tholr comlltlon 
They foot to the ofiango as a kmd of soeinf reform whifa m 
our midst there Iso movement among odueated lUndiis, who 
have hitherto abstained from fish flesh and mne to riMOrt to (ho 
use of those 

Tho Bihar and Orissa Oovemment docs not acropt In Its 
The «*nn®ctkio communique of 2-ttJi Mafch, the suggistlon 
oI XlLoionarles that onv Oerman ims^lonarim wore 
wHhtbonnr^t rcsponilblo for this But tho iuhTpeah 
Assodalion of Calcutta In It* lottrr to the Oovermoont of Indu 

For an of lb» belt*! tn ovll •ptriU pxorrtna sn lefl •‘hor at 

tutl ftonos which harm th" crept, lay psp»r Wlcr* thU *.n 

V Derjl-^JfirlnjiproccMlonef tbeTibcUn Ntxiabl 

Unf »na afow ih^ufhH xurt^rted l^U" (Joemsle! ih** Aoihrcr'^'^ * 
of Botabsjr t oL \ Se. 3 pp- * I 3 I 
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docs not agico with the Cihar und Oiissa Government, and 
stiys . “ It IS difficult to imagine this unrest occurring if Geiman 
missionaries had not been in any way connected with tho 
distiict,” Wo all admuo the good social work which most of 
tho Christian Missions do in India. But the trend of the work 
of some ]\Iissions oi Missionaries, especially m mattem of reh- 
gious behefs, is not always foi tho good If what the Euiopean 
Association advances is true, hero is an example of that kind 
At times, their less careful teachings create a state of belief, 
which, between two stools, bring the people, among whom they 
move to the ground Goethe, tho poet-philosopher of the 
“Vaterland” of these German missionaries, at one time, said 
,, I happened to advocate the people ivhom they (the miesio- 
nanes) sought to conveit, and to declare that I preferred the 
primitive state of those ignorant nations to that to which they 
had been brought ” ^ 

Theie seems to be a general tendency among people, modern 

Why was the ^’'hCioht, ivho resoit to mcantations for a 
Kaiser invoked t good piu’pose, to mvoke the name of a 
Deity, 01 of a powerful person, at times an imaginary person, 
who IS well-mgh deified In the case of the mcantations of 
the Oraons, the German Kaisoi has been such a personage 
The question is “Why the German Kaisei specially” 2 It 
seems, that owmg to the present war, the name of the Kaiser as 
a powerful personahty, opposmgthe joint strength of more than 
one nation, has been on the lips of many This supposition 
may be due to the reports and rumours that may have 
come to their ears , or the German missionaries, who moved 
among them, may have possibly brought to their notice the 
great personahty of then king, and that, perhaps, even without 
any intention of raismg any political unrest 

The mass of the people m many an Indian village or district, 
at times get satiated, if not tired, with then usual god or gods, 

^ “Memoirs of Goethe, written by himself,” (1824) Vol II, pp 117-18 
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oupoofal/y thair village god or gods the frat or power 

real or imaginary of a god or gods, foreign to their viUago or 
vUIages, ifl montionod or bron^t to thoir notico, they Immodu 
fcely take to that espeoiftlly daring times of diffloultlos. They 
think, that in spito of thoir daDy and froqnont prayors thoir 
own goda have not stood by thorn m times of their diffloultios 
or havo lost their divjQo power or cJHcaoy So they arc 
inolmed to try new onea 


As in the oa« of a god or goda so in tho case of the poraon 
or persona living or dead, whom they may hove wootifiod 
Something Ilk© that seems to have happened with the Ordom 
Their dlEBoaltloa of bad harvest*, and their fail or dcdluo in 
Booial atatna m oomparbon with others may have been attri 
huted to the loss of oJBcaoy or power of their god or gods or 
of thoir deified person or persona. So they were on a look out 
for a freah powerful poraonAiifcy the inrocotion of whoao name 
may avert their dangers, 'Hiat pcr«onaht> was found b> them 
or perhaps willingly or nnwOllngly supplied to them L\ tiro 
German ml^onano^ in tho person of tho Knhcr oa that of a 
great king m a dfstnnt oountrj who bj his power defied 
many cnetnlos The proverb soya, that distooco adds to 
OTwhantmoDt. So tho lUstanco of tho country where tljo 
powerful porsonality ruled added to Ibolr ndmirollon of 
him 


Ono cannot iirolm suffiowntlv wcl) oil tho TettK>n^ whv the 
Omoas of Cholt lia\c wnoUfied 

w ruler of a eonntrj ihouinjul^ of miles 

iiAray from tbdr country wlmm thry hsvr 
no\cr seen and wlio ixlnts before their mind 
more in imagination than In reality Bot mo liare sranv 
Instances loracwhnt amusing somewhat strange of perronj 
real or apocryphal and oien of tiditgi p.i ling Into thoHan 
of sainthood The following arc miHU huch luptaturi* of pcr*oni 
and things Im. big KunctiGed ami admitlKl into Mirt^rot',0' I” 
various strange and nucipcvtcd waw 
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Just as we see, in the present case, a CJinstian king of a 

(a) Buddlm m distant country, pass, for one reason or 
tho Romim Catlio- another into tlie sainthood of a tribe of this 
Inrt^rologrs country, Vi;:; , the Oraons, we have a corres- 
ponding case, in Avluch an Indian pnnee has passed into tho 
martjTology of the Roman Catholic Christians It is that of 
Gaotama Buddha. The Christian story of Barloam and 
Josephat, is believed by many Christian scholars to be the 
Christianised veision of the legendary history of Buddha Sakya 
Muni, one of whose titles is Bodlusatva Prof MacDonnel says 
“That tho founder of an atheistic oriental religion should have 
developed into a Christian saint is one of the most astound- 
ing facts in religious history Wo have an interestmg 
account of this transference in Jacob’s Barlaam and Josaphat^ 

The author of this book, in his learned Introduction, presents 
interesting evidence to show, that, in about the 6th or 6th 
century, Buddhistic legends and doctrmes ® went to Syria and 
got mixed up wth the Christian dogmas and legends prevalent 
there The Indian Zarmanochegas by name, a native of 


1 Prof MacDonnel’s History of Sanskrit Literature, p 420 

- Barlaam and Josaphat English Lives of Buddha edited and rntro- 
duced by Joseph Jacobs (1890) 

3 The pith of what this author says ib this Both Buddha and Christ 
represent the ideals of a whole contment Buddha represents Asia’s 
ideal “ To Be,” while Christ represents that of Europe “ To Do ” Bud- 
dha is a contemplative Sage, Christ a beneJUnent Samt But, though their 
arms are difierent, their methods are similar They both fight against the 
World The similarity of the schemes of both consists of the following 
The legends of both present the parallels of (a) the Annunciation, 
(6) the Massacre of the Innocents, (c) the Temptation m the Wilder- 
ness, (d) the Marriage at Cana, (d) the Walkmg on the Water, (e) the 
Transfiguration (/) Agam both taught by parables, some of which are 
well nigh the same , eg , those of the Sower, the Prodigal Son, Seed and 
Soil {g) Both lay stress upon the Spirit agamst the Letter and upon the 
opposition between Riches and Spirituality and upon mward Purity 
(h) Both recommend a Brotherhood or Church (t) Even the formahties 
of some of their rituals is the same 

1 Supposed to be another form of Zarmanus, or Garmanus, another 
form of ScvrniaTias, a sect of Ipdian philosophers 
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Bargo*a ^ referred to by Strabo ai having gone to the court of 
Augastufl Cffisar from Baiygata from tho Indian king Pbnu a 
the sovereign of 000 kmge, * and who fa said to hare imraor 
talizedhuuself by burmnghunsolfto death at Athens socmtto 
have been a Buddhist Hts fame, as an Indian, who though 
m a proiporons state of hfe burnt himsolf to escape a possible 
or probable calamity in fniure may also have drawn tho 
atUmtion of the people at Judea 

Now 3Jr Joseph Jacobs traocs tho origin of tho Christian 
story of Barlaam and Josephat throngh difTcrtnt successive 
sonreos He gives a tablo giving the pedigree of the works 
giving the stori from carher times to tho present times, and 
shows that it may have como down from an Imlian original 
throngh its Pahlavi version now lost From PahlaM it must 
have gone to Arabic In tho same waj as the story of Kohla 
and Damns has passed into that language From Amble, it 
wont through \TirKma ways to the ^■nnou9 Melt* of the 
Christians. It u supposed that tlic name Joseph or Joaph is 
n variant of Bodhisattra a word used for “ the man wIk) U 
destined to become a Buddha. < It liogan to take that shape 
through Persia Bodheattva bcconio Dudbospa ^Ir Jacob 
thinks that tho Aspa format tho end is a favourite form with 
tho PorHlans at tho end of luanv names For example take 
tho names of the membori of Zoroaster a fsmUx Poumsba‘«pa, 
Paitara^pn Ifaohnwlaspa no<lhIvktlva lieeamr at first 

Bnddha^pa U mo> bo so but I think It li more probaWo 
that the cliango duo to the fact that tly* some letter In 
PaWavi can bo road os v and p I am in^lintHl lo Iraeo the 
equation-* as follows The India Bo*!hiottva nr Bmlhwitlva 
wiien written in PahUvi could nbo be read Budhi atpi nhkh 

* \nottrr forra ot lUrrc t* which U Il*ro4tKh, Il*nJt*-h m Ite>*<rh. 

1 A rerw-ml n»m of loUUa V-in^ 

* Smbo bW X\ Ch p I "3. HamDlon F Tr«wt 

\ul. lU p. 119. 

' btrtum »ml Jon«phM I y J«Meph4»c»-ti* loir^jcil-n | XXX\v 
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by dropping the ‘t’, became Budhisapa, and then, possibly 
through the fondness of the Persians for the word ‘ aspa ’ became 
Budhaspa Then, to proceed further in the change, on coming 
to the Arabic, the letter ‘ b ’, owmg to a change nj the nuJdeJis, 
became ' y ’ and the word became Yudhasj) Y often becomes 
3 and p becomes f So Yudhasp became Joseph In Josaphat, 
perhaps the ‘ t ’ that had disappeared, re-appeared changing 
places I would place the equation m Pahlavi and Arabic 
characters as follows — 

— Pahl — li»l{ ^^^-J^l| =Pahl £55i^^=Pahl 
Arab J tr: i-SUK^^an. 

Whatever be the way, in which the stoiy of Buddha went 
to the West, the fact is, that Buddha as a great and pious 
ethical teacher was somehow sanctified m the Christian Church 
In the Greek Church, also known as the Orthodox Eastern 
Church, his feast day is 26th August In the Martyrologium 
of the Roman Church, it is 27th November. It is said that 
even a Church (Divo Josaphat) is dedicated to him at Palermo. 

I have said above, that at times, for one reason or another, 

people sanctify personages who do not reaUy 

The ca^o of^a h^d- exist We are told of such mstances m the 

kerchief, raised to page of St Veronica and St Amphibalus. 
the rank of a Saint , , , 

“ It is said, that a Jewish lady (Beremco by 

name), moved with pity, gave to Christ hei handkei-chief when 
he was on his way to Calvaiy, so that he maj'^ wipe ofl: the 
drops of perspiration produced by agony upon his face By 
some miraculous power, 'the true image’ of Chiist was left 
upon that handkerchief when ho wiped his face with it He 
then returned the handkerchief to the lady Now the Grcco- 
Latm words for ‘ the true image ’ are vera icon So, the hand- 
kerchief was known as vera icon, t e,, ‘ the true image ’ Tins 
was then the name of a N’-estment oi of a iiart of a dress , and 
it was subsequently transmuted into that of a saint, as 
St Veronica Current Roman Catholic tradition sajs that the 
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Jcrwiah lady -who enbaeqacntly Imown as Vcromca, lattorfy 
onrod 13beri® of a siokneaa by mcaas of this mirnoulcros 
handkcroluef This care conviucod Tibonoj of tho Divinity 
of Christ and ho sent tho doubting Pilato Into rrril o This 
handkoTohief is said to have boon prowrrod upto nopr In 
Saint Peter s at Rome But, as It happens m the case of many 
reiicB oonnectod With tho name of Christ, thoro arc other churobos 
which olaim to have tho honour of having tho handkerchief 
Ono church at Milan and another at Spain olaim to have it. 
The festival of this saint, St Veronica is obBor\ed on Shrovo 
Tuesday It is not ono of tbo obbgatory fesUv'als i 

Another instanoe is that of bU Amphihalas Maoka\ the 
(e) St.Axaphfl» author of the History of Frtoraosonr> thml 

la*. Uw CM8 of that 8t Amphibalus was an apocryphal 
an o«oladasiie»l „ . i 

doak. ni«od to tbo personage Ho Ba>'S it was the occlosi 

rank of a Safa*. astlool namo of a cloak worn by tho priealB 
of the Rotofah Chneeb over their other vestment* It was a^ 
vostment oocledastioall> tmnsmlttcd Into a saint, as tbo haml 
kerchief on which Christ loft Uio imago of Hisfaco heenmo 
oonvertod into bt \ctonlca-’’ 3 

Another pooullar Inatanco of mutflatious and changes of 
names and thus of non-codstlng persons 
(i) Bi. Orseto. coinlnglntooxi*toTieoasgreatpor.onagc«ond 
oven as Samts is that of bt Oraotc Tbc> say that there was a 
mountain of tho namo of Soracto A copyist who wrote ht* 
name by some mlslako put a full stop after the first k-tter 8' 
of this namo Ho wrote the name as 8 Oracle Tho natna 
was then mistakenly rcwl as 6 Oracle and the Mparaled 
letters was taken to bo an abbreNlation of Saint The name 
was then taken to bo that of a aalnt St Oracte Thus Iho 
namo of a mounteln was taken to be tlml of a ralnt and thli 


t yut^y a liutoiy of FiwnMonry T i* my r«prr ee ** TV 
dary and tho Aetna! Hlitory of Fn'waaoory " to my W** 'flk ( *p»t* 
p. iM-a. 

< ^laekay *, ItUtory of I M^eoiaonry y 01 
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sami was ndmitlcd in tho Roman Catholic Martyrology.^ Tins 
saint IS .ilbO spoken of as St. Orcste 

Now the question is . Is Kaiser William II invoked by the 
^ Oraons in their waa/ias or incantations as a 

Knisor, m\okTd"ns Good Spirit or as an Evil Spirit Tho writer 
a Gc^d Bpint or article in tho Times of India, saA^s : 

“ The Oraons aic oxtromoly superstitious, 
and it IS cxti-cmclj' probable that they attribute failuie of crops 
to an evil spirit m the shape of the German Kaiser When it 
Alas alleged in defence of Wairen Hastings that a temple had 
been built m his honour in India, Binke rotoited that Indians 
built sliimes not only to bonovolcnt but also to malevolent 
deities such as tho goddess of Choleia and Small-pox The 
Oraou’s deities aro mostly of tho latter kind, and his life is one 
long round of propitiatory acts and offerings. It would be 
nothmg surpnsmg, if some hints of the Kaiser’s exploits in 
Belgium had ponotrated even to tho haunts of the Oraon, sug- 
gesting to his untutored intelligence the existence of a more 
sinister deity than any ui his pantheon, needing propitiation.’’ 

I think, that tho Orfions invoke Kaiser Wilhelm m their mcan- 
tations as a Good Spirit and not as an Evil one. As a matter 
of fact, we have no evidence to say, that some body or bodies 
worked upon the untutored mmds of the Oraons and showed to 
them, pomtmg to Belgium or to any other country, any devasta- 
ting spirit or destructive mchnation of the Kaiser On the other 
hand, there were the German missionaries m their midst, who, 
knowmgly or unknowingly may have represented their Kaiser as 
a great, powerful, bold man, who stood against the power, not 
only of Britam, but also of other allies In the case of the mates ^ 
the goddesses of Small-pox, Cholera, &c , the people not only 
heard stories of the accumulated expenence of ages, but them- 
selves experienced their devastations^ In the case of the Kaiser 
there is nothing of the kmd There is neither any tradition of 
accu mulated e:^enence, nor any actual or personal experience of 
Animism, the Seed of Religion, by Edword Clodd, p 92. _ v , 
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safferiags Bat man, espeolally simple pmmhTo man ja more 
mo ifned to bo taken captive with the nunonrod grand cnteri^na 
mg deeds of some personalify It la posable that the German 
missionaries may have had a witting or unwitting hand, however 
small, in raising the Kaiser to the higher platform of great and 
even divine men Unfortunately we have not before us the 
wording of the incantation to judge more definitely on the sub- 
ject. CTbe name of Alejcander the Great suggests itself to us m 
the considemtion of this quostion, E\en after more than 20 
oentnries of his inTasfon of India, not of whole India but of onl^ 
a pert of India he is aa it were held as a great god or Bov 
who did supomatoral facta. According to Anquotil Bu Perron 
who travelled In the Salsetto about UK) yean ago some Hindu 
Brahmins believed, that the wonderful ca\e» of Jogoshn, Hon 
poser and Kenery m the Salsette \rfaloh they thought could 
not be bnflt by the hand of ordinory man wore built b> the 
superhuman bands or power of Alexander Even the Elqtbanta 
oav'os on the other side of our hsrbour are attributed to iicr 
andor * 

All the above consldomtioas show that the Katscr h looked 
Ttw Kaiacr fa at as a Good Spirit Again wo kiarn from 
rokodo# Btb* the report » of tbo trial of wvod Of«ont 
that tho Or&ona spoko of tho Oormon Kalicr as Baba. ^ Tlio 
uso of this word also shonn tho aamo thing Bo md that 
torniDg tiro ords tho woetthoj olTorcd water to iIkj Orrman 
Baba ay their object of worship Tbo> sang sorc,’< In 
ohorus invoking tbo Gorman Babo and or tlto 

r Eren, in tbcJr orw eatmot with rrrUint/ lltjl 

an looked at oa m(d«vokT5t fplrlt^ Tbejr aro In\‘oltf<l hrip t 

dbcMe^ I.VOQ DKiiuilboiatt at tlima. vprak of »pp«*iDit ll • 

Ood. 

I OMpora DaJbk who wrofa In quolnl iy TH Ocr*>n JaCuah* 

In bb Origin of Uorabay'* p. 3 

> Telegma dated CalentU SZnd \pril In tiw T m< r/ Jml^ot 
Apnl 1918 p. 10. 

• II 4 U ij » /*inaJ»f won! with th® Ofi n fur f*tlv*f " tol u la 
owoftbelr sonifa (Tb* Or*«*i cf CLOta Mffpur l-T 
IU 7 U V.p.45.}. 
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West Baba to cluvc awny demons ” The word ‘Baba ’ js used 
m India A\itli (lie names of samtlj' personages For example, 
the iSildis speak of Gum Nanak, the founder of tlieir seet, as 
Bubfi ^^anak Mahomedans sometimes speak of Iheir 'pirs or 
samt-s ab Bfiba, for example Bfiba Bishi, whose Ziarafewe see 
on our waA to Baramula from Gulmarg lu Kashmir 


Wo saw that the Oraons seem to take the Kaiser as a Good 

Eai Snrnt Chan- ‘^1^^’'^^^ amusing mstance of 

flra Dnn Bahadur, hou an Indian traveller of Tibet has been 
as on Evil Power (^kon as an Evil Spirit and as being a 

person vho turned a sweet water lake into poisonous lake It 
IS that of the well known Tibetan tiaveller, Rai Sarat Chandra 
Das Bahadur, C I E , a daring and enterprising traveller who 
travelled in Tibet about 40 ^cars ago i He vas taken by the 
peojilc there to bo an Englishman and the foUowmg story 
IS given about him 


“A strange story is told about liowit, the lake, turned poisonous. 
About twenty years ago, as the Tibetans tell, the famous Sarat 
Cbaudra Das, an Indian by birth, who passed for an English- 
man, came from India and pronoxmeed a spell upon the lake , 
the water at once turned as red as blood A Lama, they say, 
oame along and turned the water back to its original colour, 
but it still remained poisonous One cannot believe anything 
that the Tibetans say, but the water seems to have leally turned 
red Sarat Chandra Das cannot have done that, but, unfortu- 
nately for him, it was ]ust after his return from Tibet that the 
water thus changed Sarat Chandra Das, as everj'^ one knows, 
IS an Indian, but Tibetans, with few exceptions, thmk him to be 
an Englishman Any way the water of the lake must have 
been poisonous for a long time, for the water is stagnant, there 
being no current, and there are diverse poisonous elements near 
the lake • 


^ For the cruel puiushment meted out by the Tibetans to a grand Lama, 
■who assisted Bai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, vide “ Lhasa and its 
Mysteries ” by Dr, A. Waddell, pp 7-8 
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Aa a parallel to the modem mstancG of the ubo of the name 

King Faridxm In ^“8 »n Inoantations by tho Oraonj 

Inowita. of ai&taNftgpnr tto have tho oaso of tho 
096 of the name of Forldun a groat Iranian 
king, in some Iranian inoantationfl ohanna or arauleti I have 
read tho following papers* bofore this Society on tho subject 
of oharms or amulets 

1 ' Ohanns or Amulets for some Diseases of tho E}*© read 
on 28th March 18&4 * 

2 Nirang i Joihan » BunigarAn'* A Religious formula 
used as o oharm on the day of tho Festival of the Cultivators 
road on 24th August 1000 * 

3 An Avesta amulet for contracting friendship read on 
Slst October 1000 * 

In these threo papers I havogiven In all four incantations 
or charms They are Iatende<l for the following pnrpoae* 

1 To cure a complaint of the c>o. 

2 To protect Odds of cultlvntion from the attack of 
noxious creotorcs on tho crop and to protect tho people from 
all demons demonessesf aorcers, torccre^w tyrants, sinnent 
robbers &o 

3 To consecrate tho Band which h thrown in the fields 
referred to above (bo 2 and In bouse* for driving awa^ noiloai 
CTcalnres devils demons &o 

4 To contract friend hip with a person or persons 

• I J tny Anthrop«I‘>K{^ Tofl I rp <3*^ pi' 

anti pp 13I-40. 

• Journal \oL HI No 6 pp. 

J/UJ\oL\ No.7 rp.33^IM 

• /Wi pp. 4l»>^ 
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In all these incantations or charms, the name of king 
Faridun, the great Peshdadian king, referred to by Sir Walter 
Scott in his Talisman, is mvoked The first of the amulets 
begins thus “ In the name of God In the name of the 
strength and splendour of Fandun, &c ” The second runs thus 
“ By the name of the Creator, the Omniscient Lord 

By the Glory of God, by the Glory of brave 

Faridun ” In the third, after an mvooation of God, the 
formula for consecrating the sand, which is to be thrown in the 
field, &c , runs thus “ By the name and strength of brave 
Fandun, &c. I shut up the poison and the venom of the mouth 
of all noxious creatures ” In the fourth, the mvooation to 
Fandun runs thus “ We praise the holy Thraetaona (Fandun) 
of Athwyaua, v ho is master of punty, &c ” 

Thus, we find, that the name of the great king, Fandun, was 
invoked in amulets or mcantations for various purposes , for 
secunng freedom from diseases, fertility to ground, expulsion of 
noxious creatures, devils and demons, and for contractmg 
fnendships As I have pointed out in the first of the above 
three papers, Faridun was not only a great king, but a great 
physician, and a great discoverer of medical drugs He also 
freed Iran from the yoke of a foreign tyrant, Azi Dahaka 
(Zohak), who was associated with the Devil or Satan 

In the case of the Orfions also, we find that they invoke the 
German Kaiser to avert the evils of bad harvest and to dnve 
away evil influences In the case of Fandun, we know, that 
besides being a great powerful kmg, he was a groat physician. 
We do not know, what other qualifications have been attributed 
bj' the Oiaons to the German Kaiser besides bemg a great 
powerful kmg It would be interesting to know what thoughts 
about him are installed in their minds by the war news, or by 
the Geiman missionaries or others. 

This parallel reminds us of the truth of the saying, " There is 
nothmg new under the Sun,” IJuman nature is the same.' 


9 
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, Twenty oentTme* afltr (^iriat we oome scros* the snmo beliefs 
whwii prevailed twenty oentacfe# 6efort Chmt That Is so, not 
only among what are called, nnoaltnrcd people, but to a certain 
extent even among oultured people P o wer fu l personalities arc 
honoured respected nay they are as it were worsluppod and 
dei6ed even by the cnltnred- 

Besides the incantations or amulets referred to by me In 

Ahnmlxrof Irv- »hove papoii, there are a number of others 
ttactaUonswtthkfag in whioh also the name of king haridtm is 
Pkridtm*s name- menUoDcd The texts of thc^ are gi\tni in 

the Paxend Torts,* I givo hero a Ust of tbeoe 

j ^ 

te The Incantation for wntlng an amulet (awl) nhlch Is (o 
bo tied on the left band 

J «*'>!■» • 

The Inoantatlon for the removal of the opprcMlen of the 
DIrs and tbo Dnrujs. 

i * 

Tbo Incantation for writing an amulet which H to be tW on 

the throat of a child. 

The Incantation which may bo road over a child. a(lacke«l 
With sickness and trouble 

3jJ ^ } )JJ J> 3 333 ^ J3^ uV * 

The Incantation for the cure ©1 the frrer which eomrs on 
everyday or altemste dav or third Osy 

a*j 

jt -^3^^ <a 

H xj) tjfl if 3)^ 

• -r*iinidT xU.*’ awl hr M*hl H' 

AntU. wv| jni^ li4hM by lbi» tb* Wc*’**’ rnfv^Kl/»« 

J/W.p.lia 

• ./biAji. l«i. / P i» 
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The Incantation for writing the amulet and tying it on the 
hand, ffo that a woman may he wise and virtuous, i.e., if the 
wife of somebody does not go to the house of hei husband, this 
amulet may be iviitten and tied on the left hand, so that she 
shall most assuredly go to the house of her husband. 

^ 

The Incantation for writing the amulet for the purpose of 
biinging about reconciliation between a man and his wife. 

A ^ A ^ A J A j 

Incantation for wntmg the amulet and tying it on the left 
hand so that head-ache, wounds and all pams may be cured 

The style and construction of all the amulets are well mgh 

The composition same, (a) They generally begm with the 
of the Persian In- Pa^iend and Avesta mtroduction which m* 
oantations. troduces most of the Parsee prayers. (6) In 

the middle, occurs the mvocation of a particular Yazata or angel, 
the Yasht in honour of whom contains some signification, 
even the shghtest, of the complaint for which the amulet is 
intended (c)Then, there is the invocation of the name of 
Fandun in the style of the amulets descnbed in my above 
papers (d)Then the incantation ends with short prayer-foi- 
mulse with which most of the ordinary prayers end. The 
compileiB of these amulets, as can be seen from the Persian 
headings, do not seem to be literary persons 

There is a custom still extant among the Parsees, which, 

Another Parsee though not on all fours, iB somewhat akm to 
custom akin to this this. It is that known as that of “ Dasturi 
bhanwi” t e., the recital of the name of the Dastur. In a cere- 
mony connected with the disposal of the dead and m the 
purification ceremony known as the Barashnum, the performer 
of the ceremony recites the name of the Dastur oi the Head- 


1 p. 187. 


= Ibid p 180 
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priost of the torrn or oity to aay, that all that ho did waa 
according to what waft enjoined by the Dastar of the time 
He is supposed to recite the name to give some importance 
and efficacy to his work. This recital is given in the I’aiend 
Texts under the beading 

I e This Dastnn to bo recited in b6j or in supprewod tone 
Itrnns thus 

C^jjibJU) tf 

Appendix 

After writing the oboTo forth© Society^* meotlngoC April 101(1 
Ibavobad thoadrontago of rcadingextractn'Imm tb© juilginent 
of Mr R Gturliok President of Ih© Special Cbmmlsjiion appoint 
ed by Qoremmontto Inquire into two cues anting ont of tite 
onreat The history of the seditious morerornt os it oiipears 
from the judgment is this The rooTemenl began at first 
amor^ the OrioQS of Ch6tA NAgpur and then sprmd to Ihr 
00 000 Orion coolies in the tea gardens of tbo dbtrict whrrr 
imco November last nocturnal meelinga were btIdandb%Tnn* 

> PairtHl T»iW br Enwd Kdalil K 

• U*T* th* nienrt ©f Ib- Dsrtor i« iwalional 

* firf* lh» 71*^^ »//"*• of Irt SUyiait,p.ll 
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sUng to the Gormnn Baba ? c , the Gorman father. This Gorman 
Biba, by whom tho Kaiser was meant, was invoked as a god 
(tt) to come and diive out the English who wore taken to be 
devils and (6) to give tho Oruons an independent rOj or rule 
The movement was mtroduced among the Oraons of Sarugaon 
Tea Estnto bv one Landioo who recruited coolies for the estate 
from Chdta Xag]nir At tho tioctuniai mootings on the estate, 
libations were poured (a) first to the 8un in tho East (6), then 
to the German Baba in tho West Then songs wore sung, say- 
ing that the Sun n as coming and costing out the devils and 
drowning them into tlic sea In tho word ‘devils, ’ tho Enghsh 
wore inoludctl They oxpeoted that the Germans would come, 
kill all the English m India and establish a Oraon idj mthiii 
three years A seditious song sung by tho Oraons of tho Tea 
Estate ran as follows • — 

“ Gorman Bnbn is oommg. 

Is slowl}’’ slowlj' commg. 

Drive away tho devils Manaldanal 
Cast them adrift in the sea. 

Surj Baba (tho Sun) is coming, 

The devils of the Oven wiU bo driven away 
And cost adrift in the sea 

Tarijan Baba (the stars) is coming, 

Is slowly slowly oommg 
' Is Coming to our very court-yard. 

The chigri devils wiU be driven away 
And cast adrift m the sea.” 

We see from this song, that herem, there is an expression 
of their usual belief in the existence of evil spirits which 
are driven ofi by an appeal or mvooation to good spirits like 
those of the Surj (Suraj or Surya) i e , the sun and the Tanjan 
(Taras) ^ e , the stars The new elements m the song are those 
of including (a) the English among the evil spirits and (6) the 
Germans, through their king, the German Baba, among the 
good spurts ' 



2M oaioKs or csAtA sloptm. 

This Bong oonfirms my above view that the Gorman Kaiser 
was looked at as a good spirit and not as an ovil one. I find 
soveraj elements oommon to thm Orfion song of incantations 
to the moantation of the Iranians and to the bchofs oonnocted 
with the denl-dnving processions, as i/did no nih and Janf 
ahikAr and with ntuals of some of tho peoples of India Some 
of these oommon elements are the following — 

1 Where a man is deified or saaoUfied and invoked e. ff , 

king Farldon in the Iranian inoantations and the German Kaiser 
in the Orion ones, the invocatioo Is preceded or aocomponiod 
by an invocatwa of a greater heavenly power In the Iranian 
incantation Ahom His Ameshaspontaa or arobangolf 

and Yosatas or angds like Sruosba, and the Sun are Invoked 
With king Faridun. In the Oiion incantation, Barj the Son u 
first invoked 

2 XUo San and the state are common to tho Imnian end 
Orion inoantotioas Ireman Incantations spoil of Tishtr^a 
(the Siruis) and other brilUant iitan Tho Oruon incantation 
speaks of Tonjan (the staru) in gonereL 

3 The driving awai of the ovil spirits towards the sea is 
ooQunon to the Orion eong of Incantations and the Oujarutl 
song of incantations of the ilfatd'no ralA In sonio com^s the 
driving away is towards dreary mountains or barren regions 

4 At times tho particular enl powers dcmcmi or dovib 
are montionod bi nom« In ono of tho Ironion incantations * 
roforrod to above tho Karo TarownI and Karapjin aro BpeoUlly 
mentioned In tho Oraon incantition Blonaldanal ami tho 
Qiigrl dovlls aro •poclallv mentloDed. 

Ono choractcristlo of tho unrest movement It that the 
CJhrutlanOrions wore excluded from tho meeting* Thb accord 
ing to tho judgment In the caw tends to show that Uw* mon- 
mont cannot ha\T5 been doliboratel) orgonlxcd by an) OvnniO 
mlsdooari but It »eoms clear that It mu*t have been »tArtcsl bv 
some Oorroan agent or by *0010 agita tor ot 1) <ogK> igH «^tor ^ 

I Tart I p. IJ5 
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THE ANCIENT GERMANS. THEIR HISTORY, 
CONSTITUTION, RELIGION, MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS. 

{President — Lt -Col K R Kibtikae IMS {Retired ) 

{Read on 28th June 1916 ) 

I. 

Gibbon, mills History of tbe Declme and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, said “The warlike Germans, who 

Introduotion resisted, then mvaded, and at length 

OTertumed, the western monarchy of Rome, will occupy a much 
more important place in this history, and possess a stronger, 
and, if we maj^ use the expression, a more domestic claim to 
our attention and regard ” ^ Gibbon gives as follows his 
reasons for what he calls “the domestic claim” of the ancient 
Germans to “ our attention and regard “ The most civilized 
nations of modern Europe issued from the woods of Germany, 
and in the rude institutions of those barbanans we may still 
distinguish the origmal prmoiples of our present laws and 
manners ” 2 

Gibbon wrote all this m 1776 ® Dr John Aikin followed 
Gibbon m this view, and, m the Preface of his translation of 
Tacitus’s Germama or Treatise on the Manners of the Germans 
(1823), said “ The government, pohcy, and manners of the 
most civilized parts of the globe, were to originate from the 
woods and deserts of Germany ^ 


1 Gibbon’s History of tbo " Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
Chap IX (1846), Vol I, p 128 

2 Ibtd 

3 Ib^d, Sketch of the Author’s Life, ” p XYHI 

1 “ A Treatise on the Situation, Manners and Inhabitants of Germany 
and the Life of Agncola, ” by C Cornelius Tacitus, translated into 
English by John Aikip, M D , 1823f, Preface, p V 
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This *TOg confirms ray %hox^ view that the Qermtin Kaiser 
was looked at as a good spirit and not as an ovU one. I find 
a&veraJ elements common to this Or^n song of mcantatlons 
to the moantatlon of the Iranians and to the beliefs (jonnootcd 
with the devil-dnving prooessions, as M&iA-no nth and Jam 
shtkAr and with ntnals of some of the peoples of India Some 
of these oommon elements are the following — 

1 Where a man is deified or sanotiGed and invoked e. g 
king Faridon m the Iranian moantations and the German Kaiser 
in the Or&oQ ones the invocatioo is preceded or accompanied 
by an invocation of a groater heavenly power la the Iranian 
incantation Ahora Rtaada, His Ameehaipentas or arohangcls 
and Yasatas or ang^ like Sroosha, and tho Sun are invoked 
With king Faridon. In the Orion IncantaUcm iSarj the Sun is 
first mvoked 

2 The Son and the start are common to tho Inralan and 
Orion moantations Iranian Locantationa speak of Tishto* 
(tho SlniU) and other brilliant stars The Omon IncantAtlon 
speaks of Tartjan (tho stars} m general 

J The driving aws\ of the ovU spirits towards tho «oa (s 
common to the Orion song of ioeantations and the Oujaroti 
song of Lnoantations of tho UatA-no rnlk In tomo oomds tho 
dnviog awai is towards dreary moimtoms or barren regions 

4 At tim cH tho particular evil powers demons or iloviU 
are mentioned b\ name In ono o( tho Iranian Incantations * 
roferrod to above the Kuro Tarowni and Karapan aro spcciall) 
mentioned In the Orion Incantation Manahlonal ond the 
C3dgri devils arc spooiallv mentioned. 

Ono charoctoristlo of tho nnrest movement Is that the 
ChrutionOrionsworecxcIuded from tho meeting* This accord 
Ing to tho judgment In tho case tends to show that the move- 
ment cannot have been deliberately organlad In any Gf mjon 
mUdonoty but It seems clear that it mtut have been started h\ 
some Oerman agent or b) seme agitator o f by some 
* \DUxrcj>o(o;ic*l Tsrt t p- IJI. 
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THE ANCIENT GER]\IANS. THEIR HISTORY, 
CONSTITUTION, RELIGION, MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS. 

{President — Lt -Col K R Kirtikar IMS (Rekred ) 

(Read ov-, 2Sth June 1916 ) 

I. 

Gibbon, in. his Hisioij of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empive said “The warhke Germans, who 

Introduction resisted, then invaded, and at length 

overturned, the western monarchy of Rome will occupy a much 
more important place in tins history, and possess a stronger, 
and, if we ma}' use the expression, a more domestic claim to 
our attention and regard ’ ^ Gibbon gives as follows his 
reasons for what he calls “the domestic claim” of the ancient 
Germans to “ our attention and regaid ”* “ The most civilized 
nations of modern Europe issued from the woods of Germany, 
and in the rude institutions of those barbarians we may still 
distinguish the original prmcijiles of our present laws and 
manners ” - 

Gibbon wrote all this in 1776 ^ Dr John Aikm followed 
Gibbon in this view, and, m the Preface of his translation of 
Tacitus’s Germama or Treatise on the Manners of the Germans 
(1823), said “ The government, policy, and manners of the 
most civilized parts of the globe, were to originate from the 
woods and deserts of Germany ” ^ 


1 Gibbon’s History of the “Decline and Fall of tlie Roman Empire,” 
Chap IX (1846), Vol I, p 128 

2 Ibtd 

3 Ibid, “ Sketch of the Author’s Life, ’ p XVHI 

1 “A Treatise on the Situation, Manners and Inhabitants of Germany 
and the Life of Agncola, ” by C Cornelius Tacitus, translated mfo 
EJnglish by John Aikm, M D , 182Sf, Preface, p V 
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awouewt aEEJtiirs, thbir histobt 


llie present war has drawn the attention o£ tho whole civi 
lizod world to OCTmany Juat oe, as said by Gibbon, the ancient 
Germans wow smTeyod by tho discerning- eye, and dolmcotcd 
by tho masteriy pencil of Taoitoe,' tho first of hlstonana who 
applied the smenco of philosophy to the study of fact » the 
modem Germans are now surveyed by the discerning oyca 
of many nations and delineated by the masterly pencils ” of 
many a great man of these great nations 

IL 

Many a person and many a quostlon are now soon by great 
men of different natlonB from angles of 
vuion," different from those with which 
they were seen before the wnr Among such 
persons take tho Instance of fbo late Prof 
Klettaohe the author of Also gpmoh Zarathushtra (Thus 
spake Zarathushtm) He is now olasacd with wntcfs like ITorr 
Treitsohke, and b hold responslblo for tho present bent of mind 
of tho Germans, It was not so before the war when thoi^li 
there was somo difference of opinion about the real meanmg of 
his toaohings, bo had a number of admirers rspccioU^ of hts 
teachings in the form of apbonsms Even now he is not 
without admlrors, of at least defenders even in England who 
point to passages after passage^ from bis writings which tend 
to show that bo was against what la now spoken of a% tho 
militarism of Gennany 

Ono of tho questkms now seen from a different angle of 
tWou rs Whether the Gormans and Briton* are coudn* f 
They were goncr o llv spoken of u* such- Hut now I)r Arthur 
Keith one of the greate-it sdontUlii and a great anthrt>polr>gi«i 
of the present da\ pnwmts another anaioof vidno arwl 
that the modem German* are not the rou^In* of the 


A, D 61,130 

: QiWwn • prtlbv • \ >*ll of tl** Ilonvw Ijqpr*' th p IX I I of 
ISI5 \oL I p. IM. 
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luoderu British Ho docs not juinji into tlio arena with n 
brand now theory, but jiresents his case on the aiithonty of 
some pi evious scientific ivriter‘' and of modern scientific facts. 
He thus piesciils his case ^ 

'‘In their standaid Atlases and school geographies, the 
< lermans colour Clreat Britain, Holland, Denmaik, Norway and 
Sweden ivith the same tint as their own Empire, to mdicate 
that all those lands arc inhabited by blanches of the great 
Teuloiiic family (bir best histoiians are inchned to admit 
(he Gei man claim , wc cannot deny, oven if we had the desiio 
t (hat English and German aie eoiisin tongues It is an histo- 
rical fact that the Anglo-Saxons came fiom lands lying on the 
western shoi-cs of the picsent German Empiie Those, howevei 
who have studied the modem populations of Biitam and 
Geimany have i cached a very definite and veiy different conclu- 
sion — namely, that the Biiton and German represent contrasted 
and opposite t-ypes of humanity. 

"In the majority of Britons — English, Welsh, Scottish and 
Irish — ^the hinder part of the head, the occiiuit piojects pro- 
mmently backwards behind the luxe of the neck, the British 
head IS long m comparison with its width. In the vast majo- 
rity of Germans the occiput is flattened as if the hinder pait 
of the head, when still young and plastic, has been pushed 
forwards and upwards The pccuhaiity of the Geimau skull 
IS due to no artificial means , we laiow that the piomment 
occiput and flattened occiput are characters which breed true 
over thousands of years and that they are characters which 

indicate a profound racial difference How are we 

to reconcile history with actual facts — ^for it is undeniable, 
from an anthropologist’s points of view, that British and 
Germans belong to opposite European types ^ The explana- 
tion 18 easy With the exodus of the Franks to France and 


1 An article entitled “ The War from a new angle 
the Germans” in the Graplnc of December 1916, p 720 

I 


Are We cousin to 
9 
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the Anglo^Saxona to Bntain m the fifth alxtb wventh and 
eighth centuries of our cru Germany almost denwlod of 
the long beaded olemonta la her population os'on in those 
early oontunes the German long heads ’ srero concentrated 
m tho westom shore lands and in modem Germany it la onlv 
m these same lands forming less than one-filth of tho total 
empire that we find a good proportion of long beads 
amongst the Gorman people When the Franks and Anglo 
Saxons were moTing into France and England tho great area 
now covered by tho German Empire bad been Invaded from the 
coat — from the rogions now occupaod by Russians l*oIe.< and ^ 
Oteehs — by Bwarma of peo[de with flat occiputs and short 
heads men of the Hmdenbotg typo History rdatesthatb} tho 
end of tho sixth century tlits type hod overrun all tbo area of 
modem Germany except the lands along tlie western shores 
Wo now know however that (ho permeation of Qorman\ by 
men ol the TTindenburg tvpe (i e the short heads ) did not 
begin with tbo break up ol the Roman Fmpire In nnciont 
graves of tho eari> Irou bronze and iiDohtbki ages wo find tho 
Hlndenburg typo showing that tbo westward moremont of 
the flat occiputs had sot in thousands of lears before the dsvs 
of tho Roman Empire 

With tho oxit of tho tranki and Vnglo-Saxoos tlw short 
headed ancestors of modern Germany were loft os tho dominant 
tvpo of Germany There can be no doubt thot 

certain aptitudes do belong to certain races and brood true 
from g noratlon to generation Tno flat occiiKit has never 
shown an\ aptitude for tbo sei AH tl»o race^ wliich halo 
rommanleil tbo sea — the I ortugiie^e Spanianl^ Dateli Norwr- 
j,ians aid DritUb — have foog heads with proniim-nl orcipnl 
It is retnatkable that even at tho i^Tesmt «by the Gennaa 
nav\ rrerults |l^ crews from the weitem shores where a long 
lieaded element ftlll monri'^s to sun ire 

1 give here tlir p'lrtralt'* the tnu t^pc-i rrf«rrtt| to |iy 
Dr Keith 
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1( js the above article of ])i KciUi that has suggested to 
me the iiihjcctof this papoi h'loni the abo\c long passage, 
(juoted from Dr, JvcithV article, %\hnt mc learn is tins >— 


1 The Briloiib and tlcinmns ■were, at one lime, kith and 

kin, ni ( cuiMiis (a) Tlic ancient Histoiy of these 
two countiies and (b) Philology, the scionco of 
languaL'cs, show tlu^' 

2 Tho^ aio no longer kith and km oi eousins now*. 

Anthrojiometi \, .i bianeh of Physical unthropolog}, 
show-, thib 


1 When {ho\ weic kith ami km, both weic long-headed 
with pioimnont occiputs 

1 Wh.it has biokcn up the cousinship, is the fact, that, 
whereas the whole of Jhilam has up to now' conti- 
nued to be long-headed with juomment occiputs (? c* 
tlie back pails of the head), Gennany has now most- 
ly become short-headed witli a llultcncd occiput 


It la not only on the attention of the Butons, that the ancient 

Gormans, as aaid by Gibbon, have a strong 
The ancient Gcr- ° 


mans and tlieindo 
Iranians. 


and domestic claim, but also, to some extent, 
on the attention of the Lido-Iianians — 
the Hindus and the Parsecs Di Keith has reforied foi the 
proof of the old cousmship to tho evidences of history and 
language, (a) The very fact, that the ancient Germans belonged 
to the Aryan group of people and that their language belonged 
to tho Aryan stock of languages, kuo^vn otherwise as the Indo- 
Oermaiiic gioup, pomts to then claim, however small, upon oui 
attention (6) Agam, their tubal or communal constitution 
and some of then old customs remind us of oui old ludu- 
Iiaman constitution and customs For example, as we will 
see later on, their To-wnships have been compared to our 
Village-punchayets, (c) The Indian custom of prohibition of 
widow-marriages and (d) the custom of Suttee have their paral- 
lels among the Germans (r) As regaids history, though the 
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lustory oi India or Iran is not c’oedy related to that of 
ancient Germany it is not altogether without some connection 
The ancient Gormans, at least some one or another of their 
tribes, at one time or another had formed an alliance with 
the ancient Roman Empro and, as snch alGes forming n 
part of the Roman Amy fought against tho ancient ^rsians 
in the long wars of Rome with tho Persians, if) Again take 
the case of their contact with the Huns who under one name or 
another had a long history of about 2,000 years, donng which 
they ruled and exerted power In one part or another both of 
Asia and Europe, and made their power felt m \ onous countries 
from China in the East to QaiU (modom France) in the West 
IVhen checked In tho East, they pushed to tho West, and tve 
oersd Those Hons were moving to and fro like tho nave’ 
of an ocoan On one hand they had some share in tho diffa 
Sion of tho ancient German tribes and on tho othortlioy had 
some check from tbo Germans Their check in tho A\cst had 
some mlluonco on their inroads in tho Ea>>t>~iD PcrbiA aud 
ONun in India 

Tho aiicioDt Persians under tho SAs^jinmn kiiigw wore under 
uilnmg tho iKiwoc of the Ivoumim in tbesr Loblorn pruMnee^ 
tbo bc>lhian and the barmatian tribes iviiicb hprctnl from thn 
(^j)iaii tKia down to lUo n\cr N^luln ucru doing to in 
wmo of thoir Northern tcmlortin and tho nncimt (jcmuns 
did this in their Wc&torn pro\imw. As Oibbon mji tho 
nneient Germans 6r>*t rcswtctl thru imajlci! and at length 
ovortumod tho western momreh} ol Uomc ‘ The o wllil 
Ihirbnnans botamo tho foruihUblo cncmlr of tlio 1 mnnii 
Empire TUu'* tho ancient hi>lor5 of (f<?nn mv had thr«Hif.li 
Homo nnd through the lloni fonircsHincction Iiohom r diitanl 
with the lii-itor} of Persm and c^rn nllli that of In lia 

( iblxin thn refen to tbo comiucncmiml of the abon 
inllurticc of tho l*cr‘ians on the iiI%ton of 1 oinc tin »»huh 

» 0114 0 Q« l)cctu» aod F«U tt ttw* It n-^n I toiurr ; tijp IX V 1 
1 P. 1 s. 
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anciont Geimany also exeited its mfiiience "In the more eaily 
ages of the ivorld, whilst the forest that covered Euiope afforded 
a retreat to a few wandering savages, the inhabitants of Asia 
•were alread}^ collected into pojiulous cities, and reduced under 
extensive empires, the seat of the arts, of luxuiy, and of despo- 
tism The Assyiians reigned ovei the east, till the sceptre 
oi JSTinus and Semiramis dropped from the hands of their ener- 
\ated successors. The Medes and the Babylonians divided 
then power, and weie themselves swallowed up in the mon- 
aichy of the Persians, whose arms could not be confined 
ivithin the narrow limits of Asia Followed, as it is said, by 
two millions of men, Xeises, the descendant of Cyrus, invaded 
Greece. Thirty thousand soldieis, under the command of 
Alexaiidei, the son of Philip, who was entrusted by the Greeks 
with their gloiy and revenge, weie sufficient to subdue Persia 
The xirmces of the house of Seleucus usurped and lost the 
Macedonian command ovei the East About the same time 
that, by an ignominious treaty, they resigned to the Romans 
the countiy on this side of Mount Taurus, they weie driven by 
the Paithians, an obscuie horde of iScythian oiigm, fiom all the 
piovmces of Uxiper Asia The formidable iiowei of the Pai- 
thians, Avhich sxuead from India to the frontiers of Syria, was 
in its turn subveited by Ardshu, or Artaxerxes, the founder of 
a neiv dynasty, Avhich, under the name of Sassamdes, governed 
Persia till the mvasion of the Arabs, This great revolution, 
whose fatal influence was soon experienced by the Romans, 
hapxiened in the fourth yeai of Alexander Severus, two hundred 
and tiventy-six years after the Christian era ” ^ 

All those facts lead to shoAv that the history of the ancient 
Gormans, claims out attention also, though perhaxis not to the 
same extent as that of the Britons At the present time, rvhen the 
foimor vieivs of friendship or cousmship are revised and many 
a question is examined from different angles of Vision, and 


1 Gibbon’s History of th6 Decbne and Fall uf the Roman Empire. 
Chap Vni (i84a), Vol. 1, pp 117.18. 
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when in that oxammaticm hktoiy j^ilologj &o., aro roferred 
to some bnQwiodge of the anolent history, oonBtitnt ion mannew 
ami cnstonis of the aiwiont Germaos, one of tho oU branches 
of the old Aryan etook, will I hope, bo found IntorcsUng by 
many ospecaally by mombers of an Anthropological Society 
like ours 


m 

tiTiitly we will apoak on tho subject of tlie oouslushlp of tho 

EUinognipU<M] English and the Germans. Wo can look to 
lubject both torn (a) tho vrido cthno- 
Oeruaan*. «n(l graphical aJUl ( 6 ) tbo philological points of 
From both thoeo points of view wo 
prewut war that the EnglUh and the Germans arc 

ooQsms. Let ua take tho ethnographical question first Tho 
Homan family is dlvidod by EUmographistslnto three principal 
dhrtUons —1 Tho White or Caocaadan stock of men wUlcli 
QOnUins about dlO millions 2 The Yellow or Mongolian or 
the Tomn Chlneee stock contomlng about 000 milUcms 3 The 
Black stock. It is behoved that the Yellow or the Mongolian 
slock preceded others 

The first tho White olock la dUidcU Into three tooUoun 
1 Thehg> 7 >tbn 2 Tho iVo**” or i''^'>huropoan or Indu 
German 3 Tho butuidoH or tibemitetf. 

The Aryans again are dividoil into 7 principal branches 
fl) Irwman (2) Hindu (3) Oreok (4) Italic (3) Celtic (0) 
Teutonic and (7) 8la>ic or Slavonic 

Looking to the first largo division Into three groups wo 
find that not onl> tho LaglnUend tho Germani butvio th*' 
Indian* and Iranians oin belong to th- simo group— tho UTiito 
orCaocasjlan group— and aro cousins Coming to the sub 
division of this ftr>t Urge group of the White or Caacasaan 
stock, wo continue to bo gennane or conilns ai we belong to 
tho Bsmo Af}^ or Jntlo-Laropcan or IndcNOcrfflaol ►ut- 
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fhvi‘?ion Be^oendmg one slop £urthoi’ m (he sub-' 5 ub*di vision 
of (lie Aryan stock, ve find that the Germnns and Bntons still 
continno to bo oon^'iiis or gounano 

The Gciinniiv belong (-o a braneli of tlio Toiiloiiio race, 
whieli itself IS n binneli of (ho Ai\an laco Among (ho 
belligerents of the prOiOnt vnr the jnineipal are the {olloM- 
mg — 1 Tlie English who belong to the Tcnlonie bi.aneh of 
IheArvnns 2. The Freneh. who liolong to (he Italic braneli 
of the Aryans 3 The Fiissians, who belong to the Windio 
oi Slavonic branch of (he Aryans 4 Tbo Germans, who 
belong to (ho Teutonic branch ,1 The Austrians, w'ho belong 
(o the Teutonic branch. 0. The Belgians, w'ho belong to the 
Windic binnoh 7 The Serbians, who belong to the Wmdic 
binnch S The Turks who belong to the Turanian stock 
') The Japanese wlio belong (o I he Turanian slock 10 The 
Italians who belong to (ho Italic braneli of the Aryans 
11 The liulgaimns who belong to the Windic or Slavonic 
branch Thus w'o see that most, of the fighting nations are 
Ary.an 

If wo look to the principal races of the powers that fight m 
the pre.sont war, as given above, w'e find that, as far as the 
majority of the nations is concerned, it is to a certain extent 
a oml war between the cousins of the same Aryan group But 
when we look to all the people or nations that take a part, 
great or small, direct or indirect, m the present w’ar, we find 
that it is very properly termed a wotld-w'ir Di Keith, in his 
geneological tree showing the descent of Man, referred to m one 
of my former paper.s before this Society^ divided Humanit’v 
extant, into 4 groups, taking the nomenclature into a very 
wide sense— African, Australian, Mongolian and European. 
Looking to the fact, that representatives of all these four groups 
take some part m this war, it is really a great worU-war a great 
human war — a var among £*'11 l^be offshoots of the Humati stem 
now extant 
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IV 

PbflologicAl rou I-ooklng to tbe infajcot £rom tUo phllolo- 
point of non- ire find the «amo ooasm 

plup eriating 

I give here tv table whicfi give* the general iliviBlnn nnd 
snb4xvi8ion* of the Itinguogc* of the roanv nntionn of the irorfd 
from thi.^ table vro roe that people gpenUng the Inngimgc^ of 
almost all the pnnojpal atockj mlo xTlilch languages arc lUvidotl 
fight in the preaent gigantic irar Tliu tobic shoirs tliat 
not only are tlie Gfrroan and Fngliah langiwgM (he ‘^coii'jn 
longnea ax referrctl to hv Dr Keith but that the Tmlinn nml 
Iranian languagi'a aUo are distant eousm tongues ** 

Ah Prof Max Mullor snri Tho Arran langnngrs together 
point to an earlier ixrioil of tangoago when tho first anrentors 
of t)i© Indiana, the Persians thnCreohs thoRomans the Slavs 
the Celts and the OermanM were living togetlior within the 
mmo enclosureri nav ander tho same roof" \t this time llicv 
Rlioko a common bngimgo which can be oalksl the inotlier of 
the language* of them all 

l\o will now speak of (a) the early historj of the ancient ( er 
mans and (b) of tho losillulious, religion and nmnnora m historic 
iln\cs as descnbotl by Tnoitns m his fJormanfa Taeliits mas a 
faraou* Roman hedonan who hwl from a t> 5. to tin Of 
all lUs works on hlstorv his hlstorj of the ancient fjermatts Js 
wclknigh coraplcfo and much admlrod C ihlxm Ins drawn 
largely from It In bis ITistorv of the Dcclinn An<l fall of the 
}»oinsn Fmplre* for his occoont of the ancienl ( ermans frt»m 
\CT> early tlmn« to tho time of Fropomr IK “lu wlio took the 
imperial dlgnltv m 240 rameil nn etrsMlUnjii ngain t the 
Persians p^rsc^ited tho Christians and died durin:? his man-h 

I Jb iJ Ch*ri. IX mtlll^ et Orrwiy UB iitR* 

{tr\ Ttomsn Fmpri") ot itt n»ri>«ns’w b» iK* ilnv» <»( It.* Tmr-^f 
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against the Groths Tacitus dealt with the histoiy, institutions, 
manners and customs of the ancient Gormans, because, both 
before his time and m his times, they had come mto contact 
with, and had affected the history of, his own Roman people 
To understand that contact and influence clearly, one may very 
profltably peep a little mto the history of ancient Germany 
That history presents a veiy wide field for treatment, but we 
will cast a mere glance upon it, because it is some parts, here 
and there of that history which presents to us some traits of the 
character of the people, who, at one tune, were the close ‘ kith 
and kin ’ of the great Enghsh people The history of ancient 
Germany, is, in some of its parts and to a certain extent, the 
history of the Roman Empire, because the ancient Germans 
had, with others, a strong hand m bnngmg about the downfall 
of the Roman Empire It was in the company of the Romans, 
as their aUies, or as soldiers m then service, that the ancient 
Germans had fought with the Egyptians and the ancient 
Persians So, in considering then ancient history, we have 
to a certam extent, to consider also some periods of the history 
of ancient Rome That being the case, I hope, some digres- 
sions in this paper will be held pardonable. 


The word German is variously derived The variety of these 


The vanous ety- 
mologies of the 
word German, show- 
ing the vanety of 
their influence 


derivations shows the sphere of the influence 
of the country on adjommg nations The 
Enghsh word “ Germane ” in the sense of 
“related, alhed, akm,” has some connection 


with one of the followmg etymologies, and suggests the question, 
whether it was not adopted by the English with some idea of 


relationship or consulship with the German 


(a) According to Tacitus, (Ch II ) *■ German ’ was the name 
of a tribe which crossed the Rhine and expelled the Gauls 
The name of the tribe was latterly adopted by the nation in 
general ^ (6) Some derive the name from Lat Germanus 


1 Accordmg to Ccosar, the Belga), the people of modem Belgium, Were 
descended from the above tribe of the Germans 


9 


10 
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meaning noighbonr^ the adjoining Ganla (of modem Franco) 
ftplilied tluB name to thorn, (c) Some derive it from a ColUo 
word for ahontem tho word hemg applied to thorn on accoant 
of their war-oTj Taoltu* refers to thoir barding pocnlior 
varsos which gave thorn oonmgo in their war with tho Romans 
(d) Some denvo the word from * Wohrmaim ” a man of 
war, applied to them on aoootmt of thoir oariy military opcan 
tiona Tho French spoak of tho country os AUemagno from 
the name of tho tnbo of AUomanno (tc^ oD men) i\ho all 
poasossod lands m common Tho Germans call themselves 
Poutsoh which word comoafrom Gothic Thouda meaning 
the people Their Eoman namo Teutons is a rendering of 
an old form of Dcutaoham 

Tho tfftoit of onment Germany at tho timo when Tacitus 
(a-D G5 to IDO) wmlo his Germania In 
i D OS, vta* great It was " reiwratrd 

ttw Taoi- from Oaul (modem Franco) Ihctlo (modem 

ttB and later on, , . . ^ 

Bavaria and tuo adjoining country } and 

Pannoma (Lower IIungar> and part of Austria) b> tho rivers 
Rhino and Danube from Sormatia (tho plain from the Vistula 
and tho Dncistcr to tho Volga) and Dacm (modern ^laldaiia) 
bj mountoms The rci.t ia surrounded bj nuoevan^ 

(tho Jsorth Sett or tho German ocoan ) 

In tho tUirtl century a n Germany excliyllng iho Ilotnan 
provinces wcatwanl of the Ithme mcluilcd nearly a tlilrd jttrt 
of Furopo It lncludc«l modem Gtsrm'mi Drnmarl Norwnv 
Sweden Fmhuid, Ll'otua (n ItiUio pro\lnro of ^uropo 1 n 
Russia) Pni«atA and tho gnatcr pnrt of PoUnd* In^luirt 


1 It rt tiJ' tWi\*tlon ih*i I -•* P'm l» *• It 

fcm<nfO# rrlfttnj to lly' l^pU h. U I wortl iwitm^ tUt Hz' rtfiv 
e{ noroo tfbor placer ■r* Blratt-'riy for i mplr iIk' rurtv> 

ralilavldirthlTj liNi CariK* t«»to H. »! 

Part* 

> OrmaoU c4 Tadlo Chip 1 Trtn Uurv ©f Dr J \u.n ( I » Up • 

* CiVlnOf Cbsp IX LO- d 1 
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if iiu'lnilrH} tho ilo'- «luc!i fpim Iho niocloni Gorninn 

Diipm\ pnrfimi*’ <^f Ati‘-!ni Swil/oil.md, flio A^oflior- 

KiufK jMul otiH'r a<]joinui'i rii-^fnU^, Tho coniiilcxioii, 

mrum rfi ,'nfl } '^upuniH' o[ t)to projjloof all (hc^counfrics "donof- 
od 'I f'linum'ii origin and {'ri’^-cn' 1 ji *-(111:111" ro‘'Cinl)Iancc 
'i’niv Ian:*' (X'tunfu Ivjmidca? on the ^^c•-( l)3’(hc l'^hlnc^\Iuoll 
^ojnratnd it from tho Cinllu proMiun of Ihnnc It- ^\nsboundc!d 
on (ho -onth 1)\ tho Danulu . r\hich dnidod it from the Koninn 
j-ro\imoof llhrm (tlio Ka*-torn of tho Adiiatio, including 

modoni t'i<i tn, Dalmatia and n<*i/<'gn\mn) Tiio ou'itcrii 
Ivnmdnr^- often \;nicd, hocau^otho (.1*1 man*- mid tho Sarnmtmns 
often r\.urt.*d lint, gtuoialK, (lio (’mpitlimn mountmub on tho 
<•1*-* of nmi"mv fouiud (In <Mstoin Ixmiulau 'J’lio iiortheni 
bomularv !a\ licvond (ho Ji.iitic and (ho SeandmaMan pemnsula, 
oontainmg Xoinn\ ami iSweiha ft I*- *'md by modoni scientists 
(hat tho !o\ol of yatoi m tho Jvdtie falls [ an inch c\cr3’ 3cm 
.So, alamt 2,0th» \oiri ago, at (ho tune of tho ancient Clormans, 
.1 great, pait of the modern iScandina\ian iicmnsuJa must bo 
under tho v.a(<'r'i of (ho Baltic 

Aecoidmg to Pim3 (ad 23 - 70 )/ uJio In chI fiomo time before 
3 ’ncitus, Germnny, uho<^o const lino in a fitinight lino uns said 
to le OSG miles, and uhon iiidont-cd, about 2 , COG miles, uas 
inhabited by scncinl Gorman nations or tnbes 

Tho *^0 were — 1 the Vandih,n Gothic race which originally 
dwelt on tho northern coast of German v 2 Jngaivones 
3 Istaivoncs 4 IIcinnonGs 5 Ploucmi 

Tho Vandili included (a) Tlio Burgundians, supposed to be a 
Gothic people, (b) Tho Vanm, dwolhng near the sourcas of tho 
Vistula on the sito of tho piesont Cracow, (c) The Canni, (d) 

Tho Gutonos, otherwise knoavn as Gothi, Gotbonos, &c They 
_____ . 

2 Gibbon's History of the Dcolmo and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
(1845), Vol I, p 128, Clrnp IX 

3 Tho Natural History of Pliny Chap 28 Rostock and Riley's TVans- 
latiou, (1865) Vol I, p ?45 
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were divided lattorfy into Ostrogotlis and Vmgoths who 
invaded the Roman Empiro m the time of its deoUno. The 
Ingsevooee inoloded the (o) Oimbn a Cdtio or Qallio roco (6) 
The Toutonl or Toutones who latterly gave their name to the 
people of the whole of Germany 

According to Tadtna (Chap II)» andont Germany was a 

The pbyRjc&l a» ^ sorfaco rigDrons m its 

tore of tho oonntry climate oheorfosa to ovory beholder and 
and lU Infioonoe on ^ t t i . 

tho oonrtltoUon of onltivator except a native * It is said \ry 

thopooplo. sckjntists that m andent tlmo oU the tracts 

of anaont Germany which was mndi wooded was colder than 
now Gibbon advances two facts to prove this — (1) Great 
rivera hko the Rhmo and tho Dannbo were froion to such an 
extent that foreign Invadeta at tim(^s, ohoao tho wmlor for 
thdr invasions so that they may march over tho froion rivors 
and bo saved tho tronblo of crossing them (2) Rcindoom 
which bvo only m ookl eountrios and whkb are now seen 
only in tho northoro regions were according to oid oathons 
soon in tho sonthem latitndos of aonont Germany 

This cold weather gavo tbo ancient Oermana vigonr and 
longlife Tho women were more froltful and tho human 
ipcdcs more prolific than in warmer or more temperatr 
climates” One aatUontj seJ^ that tho women of Sweden 
which at ono timo was a part of ancient Oermmy bcor 
twenty or thirty chDdron, Gibbon saya that the Leon air of 
Germany formed tho largo and roasculino llwbaof tho natlNen 

who wore in general of a more lofty staturo than the p^plo 
of tho Sooth gave them a Und of strength better adapted to 
violent oxertiom than to patient loboor and iritpirrd them 
with constitutional bni\ety which b tlie ivioU of nerve arrl 
spirits. > 


1 Pr Aftin Trt!ul»t»jn r * 
lCbip.L\ 
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VI 

According to Tacitus^ Tmsfco, who sprang" from the earth, 

, ,, and his son Mannus were the fathers and 
The origin of the 

Germans Their founders of the German race Mannus had 
prehistoric history three sons, whose names gave their names 

to three tribes: (1) The Ingmvones, who were the people 
bordenng on the ocean , (2) Henmnones, who hved m the central 
parts, and (3) Istsevones, who lived m the rest of the country^ 
This Tmsto, the father of the German race, is thought to be 
the Teut or Teutates, known to the people of Gaul and Spam as 
a Oelto -Scythian king or hero, and as a conqueror and civdizer 
of a great part of Europe and Asia The three sons of Mannus, 
who gave their names to the above three tnbes, were Ingaff, 
Istaff and Hermin Dr Aikin sees m this obscure tradition 
of the descent of the German tribes from the three sons of 
Mannus, a rehc of the tradition of Cam, Abel and Seth, the 
three sons of Adam or of that of Shem, Bbm and Japhet, the 
three sons of Noa»h, from whom different people of the world 
are supposed to have taken their descent 2 

Whether what Tacitus says is or is not, as pomted out by 
Dr Allan, a rehc of the tradition of Cam, Abel and Seth, we 
see from his statement, that a Celto-Scythian king or hero 
had come to the land of Germany as a conqueror. So, in this 
conquest, we see the trace of the following statement of 
Dr. Keith, included m our long quotation given above in the 
matter of the couzanship of the Germans and the Britons “ We 
now know however, that the premeation of Germany by men 
of the Hindenburg type did not begin with the break up 
of the Roman Empire In ancient graves of the early iron, 
bronze andneohthic ages, we find the Hindenburg type, showing 

1 Chap n, p 6 

2 This tradition remmds us of the Iranian tradition of Selam, Tur and 
Erach, the three sons of Faridun, who gave their names to three countries 
of Asia and became the progenitors of their races (“ Le Livre des Roia ” 
par M Mohl, email edition, Vol I pp. 104-6.) 
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that the westward movemont of the 6nt ocdpnta had set in 
thousands of years before the days of the Roman Empiro ” 
Aooording to Tamtus i there were somo who boliored that 
tho above Tiuato tho father and tho fouaJer of the German 
stock bad more dtsaoendanta than the above three grand sons 
B^m those descendants came tho ancient Gorman races of tho 
Marsi, the Qambrivil Suevl and Vondali, Tbcaoworo as it 
were tho first ongmol gonufno Gorman tnbee or races Of 
theao tho Snovi are tho only race that hnvo continued^ Tho 
Vandali, the Vindili of Pliny tho Vandals of later hUtorians 
latterly overran Gaul Spain Afnca and Italy Daring thoir 
Inroads mto Italy they destroyed many boanttful spcoimons 
of art It IS they who have given ot our modem word van 
daliara Tooitua adds that later on, there art)«c another tribe 
o(dk)d Gormans, whose special name in his timo was Tongrl 
It u this tribe that gave its name to tho uholo people The 
word German was at first Wchrmonn » r a roan of weapon or 
a warrior This partkmiar tnbo being first victorioui other 
tribes also in order to steiko (error among oUiors ossomtHl 
this namo of Wchrrannn (weapon mtm or wnrriors Germans) 
Thiw tho namo of ooo tnbo was latterly assumed by llio >ilm(o 
nation. It appears from an Inscription, which dated 222 u o 
and winch records tho \nctory of Claudios \[ari'oIIin overa Calhc 
tribonnd tho German tribe lliat thl< Gorman tribe, which pave 
its name to tho whole people existed long before 222 n < 
CcDMr in one of his works (IlcU Qoll II 4 ) refers (<• tlifi 
Gerroon tribe and sajs that some of the Celg^' (people of 
Belgium) desooniJed from them 

The principal tribes as found a HttUnteron wrm the foil w 
Ing — 1 Tho Chatli who lived in Tlrs-t The rTu>»km ffe* ian» 
are ihclr deserndonts 2 The Saxons of Htd leJn anl llie 
Angles in Rhk^swig. Thno two (nraded Hritaln Ivteron Thr 
Anglo-'^aions or the Endl h are (hrir dc*frt«lrtnf# ^ T\*- 
Sued or SwalJaas who hve I on the »nath on 1 tit' ea i « ( the 
1 ti rt» 
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land of the Saxons The Marcomanui or' Marchmen on the 
Rhme at the frontier of the Kelt and the Lengobards on the 
Elbe, from whom modern Lombardy receives its name, are 
their ofishoots 4 The Goths, who lived at first near the 
sources of the Vistula 6 The Vandals 6 The Burgundians 
The tribes m the south were migiatoiy, half of their people 
gomg for war and half hving in the land alternately Those in 
the south generally hved on their land as permanent farmers < 
Tacitus even records a tradition which connects some Greek ^ 
mfiuence with the Germans He says “ Some imagme that 
Ul 3 rsses, mthe course of his long and fabulous wandenngs, was 

driven into this ocean, and landed in Germany They 

pretend that certam monuments and tombs, inscribed 

With Greek characters, are still extant upon the confines of 
Germany and Rcatia”^ According to Dr. Aikiu, "the Greeks, 
by means of their colony at Marseilles, introduced their letters 
into Gaul, and the old Gallic corns have many Greek characters 
in then' inscriptions . . From thence, they might easily pass 

by means of commercial mtercourse to the neighbourmg 
Germans ”2 

Dr Keith says, that the modem Germans, as a body, aie 

Tacitus on the direct descendants of the classical 

classical German Germans It appears, as if a similar 
question was raised, on some other grounds, in the time of 
Tacitus, who defended the classical Germans, saying, that they 
wete a puie-blooded race. Ho said ^ "The people of Ger- 
many appear to me indigenous, and free fiom intermixture 
with foreigners, either as settlers oi casual visitants ” Tacitus 
assigns two reasons for the purity of the blood of the Germans 

1 Fustly, "the emigrants of former ages performed their 
expeditions not by land but by water,” and the boisterous 
and unknown North sea or German ocean, which provided the 
route for such emigration j was rarely navigated m those tunes 

2 Secondly, no emigrants from Asia, Africa or Italy would 

1 Chap. HE, Ibui> pp 9-10 Ibtd, note d 3 Chap U 
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core to go to a oountiy like Germany with a land rode in its 
ffurfoce ngoroQs in its climato oheerlessto ovoiy beholder and 
cultivator oioept a native.’ Tacitus furtkor says (chap IV ) 
'I concur in opinion ■Nrith those who supposo the Qennann 
never to have intennerrkid with other nations but to bo 
araco pure, urunfaced, and stamped uith a distinct character 
Hence a fomlly Hkenoje pervades the wboie thoa^b tbrir 
numbers ore so groot ojnas stem and bine ruddy hnir largo 
bodies, 1 powotfal in sudden exertions but impatfout of toil 
and labour least of all capable of sustaining thirst and heat 
Cold and hunger they are aoctatomed by thdr ollmnto ond 
soil to endure. 


But the above vmw of Taoitus of the ancient Germans bong 
The sncloDt o&- indigenous is not upheld now Tho Gcr 


eopanU ot dte Uod 
of Qotmeny 


m a n s were not the Crst occupants of the bnd 
which they call their father land Before 
the ancient Oonnans ocouptod the couatiy it was occupied by 
another moo of whom much is not known Tbeie are several 
facts which lead to show that the country was occupied by 
other people and that tbo anoient Germans went thcrti from 
aomo other plaoa Mr Baring GouU * advance* sercraJ facts 
to show this — 


1 In tho North several bunal luonnd-i arc discovered which 
tho peasants call tbo Huns gravoa, Init which do not belong 
to tho Huns but toon unknown people 2 Thr names of jomc 
places In tbo South point to o pruMous population of the 
Sclavs who wero of tho sotno cla« m the innlcm Ru«rijn^ 
Polos end Bohemians 3 Their ancfrnl lawn ilNtlnguislini 
between lerls who ^»cro tbo oklcr ocmpanla of tlw hwl^ 
and tlio freed men, who wero tlio nowoerupants (Orrmn*! airf 
prohibited intenuarriogc* If an> of tlie new ortni|ndt** mar 


• Tto Cknnam " •r*' snU vwinl-O •obv* c! tU i*'!'' lo 

Eufvpe tndn. .s . . 

t •* Ttw Stary c! it** Sittoa*,*’ wia*, Q na*o' • 7 •* ont Co tJ 


Ch«p. IL 
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ried \Mth one of tlie older aborigines, be lost bis freedom, and 
biB obildren were illegitimate Tbe modern German law wbiob 
prevents a German pimce from marrying a lady other than 
that of tbe royal family, is a lebc of tbe old Geiman law or 
custom Tbe law v as observed to keep tbe old Teutomc blood 
pure In Bavana and Baden, tbe Goimans are not imre- 
blooded and they seem to bave a mixtuie of tbe blood of tbe 
older conquered aborigmes 


VII 


Durmg tbe time of Augustus (63 b. c» — ^a d. 14), wbo “ bad 


The ancient Ger- 
mans' early connec- 
tion with Rome 


divided witb tbe (Roman) senate tbe direct 
admmistration of tbe provmces, cboosmg 
for bis own all those in which large aimies 


were mamtamed for tbe repression either of turbulent subjects 


or of aggressive enemies,” ^ tbe whole of Gaul beyond tbe Alps 
was under bis administration This Gaul was divided mto 


several commands. The distiicts bordermg upon tbe Rbme, 
known as tbe Upper and Lowoi Germany, formed one of tbe 
commands Duiing bis reign, “Pax Romana” or Roman 
peace prevailed to a gieat extent, and he bad tbe honour of 
performing, for tbe third time, tbe auspicious and sacred rite 
of closing tbe temple of Janus, tbe god of peace, which, accord- 
ing to custom, was kept open only durmg wars During' tbe 700 
years before bis time, tbe temple was closed only twice, tbe 
reason bemg, that Rome was always m war in some part of tbe 
world. During bis own tune, be is said to bave closed tbe 
temjilo three times. Augustus bad thought of repeating tbe 
attempt of Caesar Avbo bad failed to conquei Biitaan m poison 


In about 133 b o , Tiberius Gracchus and Cams Giaccbus, 


The first contact 
of the Germans 
with Rome, after 
the Agrarian Laws 


as tribunes of tbe people saw'' tbe necessity 
of improving tbe condition of tbe Roman 
commnmty by new Agrarian laws The 
nobles and tbe senators, whose vested rights 


were to be disturbed, opposed the attempts to pass the law's. 


^ General History of Romo by Hr iVJaiivale (1891), p. 390, Cliap. LI 

> 

11 
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In fcpite of tho opposition, tbo Jb^ were passed, but tho noUw 
tried to mako them ineffective At this tune there occurred 
an oiont rvhkh lod to help the nobles m thoir rcaclionarj 
monsuros. 

In 113 B c tho Cun bn and IhoTcntonos tvro Oormon tribe* 
throatonod to overleap from tho hoort of Gerrnnnj the bamor 
of tho Alps and to invade Italy It was the want of Brood 
and Butter that lod them to do so, Thoj wanted land from 
Italy and promnod allionco in rotum Thoj defeated tho 
Itoman general Papinus Carbo who was bont against them 
Thov offered some of the Bomons whom thej liml taken 
prisoners os oacrificos to their god W notan (tho Iranian yoai/a 
V&to or QaAd) who presided over olr and who has given bis 
name to n day of tho weok, We<Inasda> (\\ uotan-tog or 
Wuotan-dey) Those Oerman tribes did not pursue thoir sue- 
C0S903 further into Itah but ootorod Qau) toon after 

lust as in the |irc»ont Mor tho common foreign enemy the 
Germans hsN'c unitwl tho two lighting partlw in J-ngtand (ho 
Ulsterites and tho NatlonalisU of Ireland the then Germans 
united tho two loctioo-s the nobiUt> and tho communallx 
of Horae mto one 

Irom'llH) to 107 n. c the Gormans again drfealcil the 
Homan force Kint agombt them in Gaul, but fortunatri) mftu 
incd from attacking Ualj Thoo m loi n c„ tho Ciml n 
and Holvotl, and Iho Tontonen c<»rabinlng togrlher again 
iriNadcd Hal} Tlio} wuro dcfcateiL ThoToutom* uhowiro 
kQIcd and remained unborml gave the Geld of battle (ho 
name of Ihitnd Ham wluch namo stdl cxl ta m llte name 
of a \lUnge callul I onrrl^ns. A hiU m (hr locality callc^J 

Kilnt Metona has rcccivcsl ita name frim (be \ttory 
celebrated there b\ Ihr \jctar»ou» Central 'larluj* The |sr*pl'* 
there still go to the ^ummlt of (be hdi and burn a heap of 
bnidivood fUoutinp Metoire ! NTctolre 1' In onnthrr b*ttfr 

Morlxals » Uaicfv ei Hetc" Ctap XXX, LUiixa 
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tlic Cnnhn al^o Ycrc clofcatccl (n r 101) So great, was tlio 
( en-or en uschI 1)\ tins ni\ 0*^1011 of the Gcuiinn tubes that SFaijus, 
the Motor, wnshonmiiccl as tlie third founder of Romo after 
RomuliK and C nniliuv Thoinililan unifoun of these Germans 
consisted of hides of wolves, heais and o\en with horns — a 
sight, whieh frightened the Roman soldurs much Wlicnevcr 
the German tribes fled fiom tlic battles with the Romans, 
their women who always accompanied them, went tow'ards 
them with raised cudgels, and taunting thorn as cowaids 
forced them to fight again Thc\ themseh es also fouglit Auth 
the Romans and jnofcired being Killed to Molding Hoic 
nirain it was the question of ‘ Riend and Rutter ’ w'hicli 
forced them to do so because sfor\ntion stared at them if they 
rcturneil to their soil, the giain of Arlneh they had oaten otT 

These Gel man tiibc5, when the}' had to cioss nveis, con- 
structed bridges m a rude wa\ TIioa fust bulled from the 
banks isickstoncs in the rhers and then, cutting big tices threw 
their trunks across them This was the hist 1’eutonic or 
Geirann invasion of Italy 


The Gormans came into collision foi* the second time wath the 

, , Romans undci Caesar, avIio was the governor 

Ttip second eon- ° 

tael of tho Gcrnians of Gaul in about 50 E c Tlic tribo of IMar- 
with tlic nomuns coinanni or i\Iarchmcn ciossed the Rhino 

and took Burgundy’- duhus Caisar drove them back and 
Dxnsus and Tibcnus subjugated them and took a part of 
Germany between tho Rhine and the Wesei 


Armonius (Heimann), the chief of the Clieiusi tribe, living 
in w^bat is noAv knowm as Hanovei, being taken as a hostage 
to Rome, took his little education there and learnt the lessons 
of Roman rule and w^arfare In his case, theie hajipened 
what happens nowadays Our young men go to our rulmg 
country to be educated there They return imbued with ideas 
of hberty and freedom prevalent there and try to spread them 
m India Hermann learnt at R^ine, and thought- that some 
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of tho noblo and brrvvo docd^ of tho Homans can also be 
done by his GermEin people if they woro onitcd and deter 
mined to do them 

One other good thing on the part of Hermann was this 
Ho sair both, the ireakneas and tho strength of the Romans 
He sa^v that they woro rather bent too mnch toward pJeosuro 
and wore slaves to passions while hia conntrvmon, tho Gonnans, 
wore simple and had proeorvod pure tho affoctionato boml of 
relationship towards thoir lath and kin. He rotnmod to Oor 
many imboed with tho above thoughts and improft?ion8, A 
short timo after Quintihas Varus, a genera! of Augustus went 
to Qormanv with a Roman Grm> to assert there tho power of 
Romo Knowing that Hormann was wlncated in Qermanv 
ho took him os his guide httlo suspecting hia potriotic feelings 
for hlfl countn It is said that Hermann led him to fight 
with tho Qennans m that port of Germanv where tho simple 
rudo |d^^ steal strength of hn people conlil 1)0 moro than a match 
for tho improT^l wa\ of warfare of the Romons \ arus wa 
complotol> ilefeatctl, hi^ anrx\ was all cut off ami ho himself com 
nultod suiculc llcrraann earned nwav three Roman eagles (ban 
nors) This German vjcfon o\er tho 1 oman^ in iVl) P upsrt 
Emperor An^astU'* ono of who o great armies u-ns thus cut off 
Ho put on mourning b\ nUoa^ng hW hair an<l lieanl to gror. 
untnmmetl nml often wept najiiig \ani^! \QnHl rr^tcrfT' mr 
m> le^,nms I Tho Romans < xpeetetl on ln\asl<in fnun the 
( emmiH but Hermann wniiti 1 no eonriu^t Hr only aanleil 
frectlom f( r his pi^oplo from tho joko of the Romans Ho wa 
as Mr Ranng Oouhl K.a\s tho first to have ‘^the \f inn of an 
unllmlt cnnan\ \\ hat this |carne*l author sais of Hermann 

north noting He ga\c t< th** nations of (►erman 1 1 »^1 on 
example that uos t i l^ir fruit on the ]>eirrful fi ' 1 of Runaj 
raeile when tfio Pjigli h Raron nrung the Mapn\ Charta fr -m 
King Jr hn for it an* fr»mi the reeioti In whleh llmoMin fr<i}.lit 

» Mitlt ! It ft vT Herv Ctwp. Ull PAtiflsiij 4*^ 

* ** Tb taryotU fct irtis ««tW Umaiu^y p lU 
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bliat our ancestors came, and we may take pride in him and 
111 the great statue erected in his honour hundreds of years after 
his day by the prmces of Germany on the culminatmg pomt of 
the Teutoberger Alps ” ^ The above referred to statue of 
Axmemus (Hermann), whom Tacitus, in his Annals, calls the 
Dehverer of Germany, was begun by the celebrated sculptor 
Bandelin 1838 and fimshed m 1875 

This victory of the barbarian Germans over the civihzed 
Homans created well nigh a panic in Rome There hved some 
Germans m Rome What has happened now here and m England 
happened then They all were placed under arrest There 
were some German squadrons or regiments m the Roman army 
They were immediately disarmed After some preparations, the 
Romans sent another army against Germany under Germanicus, 
This army gamed a small victory The Roman army earned 
mto Rome, Thusnalda, the beautiful wife of Armemus, who was 
with child This lady was betrayed to the enemy by her own 
father Siegast, who had turned a traitor to his country and who 
had an heriditary feud with the tnbe of Hermann 2 

In some subsequent internal quarrels, Hermann was kiUed by 
his own people Tacitus sings good many praises of this brave 
man Thusnalda, when carried to Rome, gave birth there to a 
son, who was named Thumchius When Germanius returned, 
later on, in triumph to Rome, she, with her child, was made to 
diag the chains of his triumphal chariot Tacitus, m his 
Annals,® gives a detailed accoimt of this war 

After this tune, the Romans kept themselves to a small part 
of Germany known as Titheland They protected this part 
from the inroads of the Germans by a waU connecting then 
frontier fortresses The traces of this wall are still observed and 

J Ibid, pp .21-22 

2 Germany, Present and Past, by S Baring Gould, Vol I, (1879) p 172 

3 The Aimols of Tacitus, translated by A J Church and W J 
J Brodri ib Bk I S 66 et seq, ( 189}) p 27 et seq 
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bnoTsTi as those of ‘The DeviU Wall” The Kornaua had to 
do all this booause now the Germans aasnmcd the offensive 
Tho RomanB had gradually built many kaown towns In parts 
of Germany Th^ oven bmit a town — Trovea — in Belgium 
which was partly Germaru 

Ever ainoe tho Romans conquered a part of Germany the 

, Germans forraod a part of tho Roman amw 

First Century B ^ 

c and A D Tho Ou somo occasions of danger the German 
or regiments too <l«bnn<I«l. 
in Egypt and Par For example at tho tirao refeuTtd to above 
when tho Gormans under Arrocnlos or Her 
mann defeated tho Romans under Varus in tho llmoof \ugnrtus 
With the advance of tho Roman armies, the Germans went 
with thorn oven to tho East — to Fgvpt ^Vla Jllnor and 
Persia 

Tho Plolomin djmasti of Egypt was foiimlcd in the carl} 

Th. 0.m.«v. ia ^ 

tbn Unman armie tho soQ of Lngn^ o ^IacwlonIsn general of 
in Egypt Aloiandcr tho Great He seired J-gipt on 

tho death of Vlctandor The^ Ptolemies were not Fgvptlans 
but wore ^lacctloniani In the roign of Ptolemv XlII the 
father of the famous Cleopatra we fiml what Mr \\ eipall * calU 
tho cntjcal development thr political relationship Iclvrmi 
RomoondIcNpt \ftor the battle of Hjilna (d. r IC7) the 
influenee of Greece in the wn rrplarctl h\ that tf f ome 
In the Ist centnn n r Home tiimeil her covetous cvr lonanl^ 
Etppt Ptnivmv \II hod np|»ointe<! in liis will whreh wn 
raaile verj earlv m Ids life the llonmn rrpulJie n Id heir {n 
oTjlrr to have iw-me financial ant moml Mippvrt fri‘*m tie 
I omans Auletrs (Plolefnv XIII) the ruvr hinp was much 
iinndicnppetl b> ibi will He ihou“hl that irthajH one dtv 

Rome claiming to 1«fT Ih" tiee*s »r nta'iioUnp to ih^ w |1 
llla^ oust Kim (nim the thr» n^ I f !■ tvpt Iw aloaji likrti 

IVLit-snlTm i>f <1^ -tf*. Q'vwv f Top’ ' i^lj If- 
onrn ti- It- tn aEniJn: t-y i T I H t\ fsP p I 
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to 1u’ jn the ltoikI ernoo uf Koine In .70 n o, lie A\on tho 
r.'t’o^iulion of Ills stnoioiirnt' from lioino b\ pci'^onnlli going 
tlicix' ami Inilnng Munu inlluential son.t(<n‘^ . He wa^ then 
tleihronecl l»\ !im jX'ople, In'- own diuiglitei JJ(*rniee 3\ taking 
the thione Helm] J otlui cliiMien 1)\ lii^ m’ioiuI mniuage 
Hno of tliCM llu* iclehi.ilid Cleojiali,). \Vith the aid of 
the Koin.ui'^ iindor (kilnmi*-, lie was ic‘'(oicd to the throne 
AmoJiir till Koman .vuju left in JCir\j)t foi hi^ jnotcction, wo 
find foi tin fU't time a mnnhci of Geiinun caxaliy men 
'J’he Koin ni anin w.tb tlnnlang of ocetqning i''g\ pt foi good, 
hut then mind w-m div cited h\ the Paithian*' who woic at 
war with them 


VI 11 


C.ornmu« as allios 
of Rom< fight iiiji 
iigama Portia 


Auloto'' dietl in B <• .71, enjoining hv his will, tliat las eldest 
thild, his daughter Cleojialia, and his son 
Jholciin’ should jointly ’'ucceed him It was 
jirojiD'-cd that thm ‘>ister and biothci, the 
Joint Miccc-'-oi^ mav many togcthoi acooiding to an old custom 
of the Eg\ptiaiis Cicoprtia, to assume the whole powci, post- 
poned the maiiiage on one ckcusc or anothci Her brother’s 
part^ in couit was stiongex 


Two 3 ears aftci the death of Aulotes, Marcus do Bibulus, tho 
pro-consular governor of Suia, ordered tho Komnn troops m 
Alexandiia to join las aimj in las contemplated war against 
the Parthians Thit> Rolnan- Egyptian armj' contained Celtic 
and German ca^alr^ This was the first attempt to take 
the early Germans to fight agauist the Parthian rulers of Persia 
But this attempt failed The cavah^’ did not then go as 
desued Then, there arose the civil w^ar betAveen Pompe 3 '' and 
Caesar The Egyptian-Roman army sided Ponipe 3 \ 


In Alexandria, Cleopatra quaii'eled with her co-ruler, her 
brother, and was obhged to fly to Syria, from where she sent an 
army to Palusium to fight wuth the aim 3 ' of her brother Ptolemy. 
At this very time, there came to Alexandria, Pompey after being 
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defeaUid by Oaiaar at Pbarsalla hoping, that Cleopatra s brother 
Ptolemy irbo ruled there help him. Bat Pfoleniy got 
him murdered m the hope of winning the favour of the Mctorion* 
Coasar Ciosar on commg to Alexandria was Bhocked at the 
murder of his rival and looked with disploasnro at the mur 
derers He landed at Alexandria with his Ccltio and German 
cavalry and lived there m the king s palace Thus vro bco the 
Germans again m Egypt 

Cfosar now sent words to the battloGold of Peluaum where 
the amucB of Cleoi»tra and her brother Pto!era> wore fighting 
that thoir dispute may be snbmittod to him for arbitration 
Ptolemy arrived at the Court bat hia supporters lookmgtotho 
fact that Cffisar wanted to play the first fiddle m EgSTt raised 
opposlUen and thoj and Coisar both prepared to fight 

As to Cleopatra, who also was Invited by Cx>sar to attend 
she dared not come open!) hat aho might bo maltreated b> her 
n\aJ bfothcrspartmxns So ahe thought of going tocrctl^ alone 
to Cresor She took a boat and then commg near tlie bUotvs of 
Alexandria asked her confidential friend ApoKodorus the 
Sicilian to roll her uji in tho blankets and brtldmg t^hlch i-lio 
had brought for her In tho boat n% a protection agom^t tho 
night air ' As Plutarch sa'"** when the bundle was untied 
Ctesor was at once ** copttvated h^ thli proof of Cleopatra • 
wit ” 

Wo w ill not enter here further into the ludorv of the rtlfiUfsis 
between Caeaar and Cleopatra Aft<*r tho d(Mth of ( 
Cloopatni mamed IjN great nephew \nton\ ifer rrlitKmt 
with Antony haN*© been foraflmlied to u' b> PhaVtijvejre In liiH 
' AnUm' and Cleopatra. That pUy and several oth^w wnlmfr* 
even KWio gocxl hi«toncn! writlng-i rc| recent 1* th flrt>p*lra and 
\nlonv in a certain \^\ light Bui Liter wrltm * for exampf-' 

Mr Gugllelmo Fenero and Mr xLrthor K I Brn-Bne 

• lilp »al Unv** oi I y \rtt ur t- * B T 

t VUt tL* >uHnl I ’tj" of AftiJ ff 
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show us, that they, cspeciallj' Cleopatra, weic not so bad as 
leiDi’cscnted Ija* some ancient writers Both had a patiiotic view 
oven in their mairiage Ciosai, and Antony aftei him, looked 
to then uiairiage ivith the Egyptian queen ns a stej) towards 
luiitmg Eg\ pt more fiimly with Borne That film union was 
an impoitant step m the pioposed conquest of Persia under the 
Parthians by Rome In this conquest of Persia, the German 
cavalrN’-, as a jiart of the Roman army, Avas esqieoted to play an 
important part In the previous Avaifaie, the German cavalry 
had already' fought mth the Romans against Peisia They 
wore alioiit to fight once more Avith Persia m the time of 
Antony, but the Egyptian Cleopatra did not allow the war 
to come out It is said, that it was an ambition of Juhus 
Oassar to conquer Peisia, just as Alexander the Great had done 
before him, Antony, on looking on 15th March 44 b c , to the 
papers of his uncle Juhus Ciesai, found out that his great 
uncle had that ambition So, he thought of domg Avhat his 
uncle could not do But Rome Avas not xiOAverfid enough to 
do that So he, like his uncle Julius OfBsar, counted upon the 
support of Eg^qit thiougli its queen Cleopatia foi his conquest 
of Persia 

Thehfe of Antony, as pictured by many wiiteis, casts a slur, as 
said above, both upon his and Cleopatra's character But, about 
a hundred yeais ago, M Lettione^ gave another side of the 
picture and shoAved both Antony and Cleopatra in a better hght 
Ml Gughelmo Fenero has recently folloAved him 2 ]\lr Arthur 
E P B Weigall 2 also takes a similar View All these writers 
tend to say, that Antony fell mto the company of Cleopatra AAuth 
a view to have her under his control, and to win over her help 
for Rome in his proposed conquest of Persia Though Rome 
Aras poweiiul, it had not sufficient money, aa hich Egjqit, then 
ruled over by Cleopatia, could supply So, both Ciesai, and 

1 The Fortnightly Review of April 1009 pp 0J3 !(> M Lettrono based 
hiB explanations on some old coins Ibid p 630 

2 The Life and Times of Cleopatra,, by Arthur Weigall, 47. 
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after him Antony had fiillm muier Cleopatra s power, with a 
distant view to have her Egypt s help in the oonqnart of Persia 
A g ain Rome being far away he wanted to make Egypt hi» 
btflo for his military operations against Persia. On the other 
band, Cleopatra had her ob]oot m mind. Though she was the 
queen d Egypt she knew that she had some enemieB at home. 
Her brother Ptolemy was a rival to the throne of Egypt So, 
she. thought of having these Roman generals, Johus Geesar 
and Antony one after another onder her thumb so that m 
oaee of diffioulty at home she ooald oonnt upon their help and 
through them the help of Rome. 


Thus both Antony and Cleopatia had at first difierent objects 
in mind, in seeking each other^s company fnendshlp and love. 
But in the end, it was Cleopatra who suooeoded. She had 
Antony so much under her control that latterly he kwrt IninBolf 
in the pleasures of her company and of her oouTt and did not 
push on his idea of oonqoacfng Persia. Thus Cleopatra as it 
were saved Persia from the grasp of Rome and thus indirooti> 
also from the blows of tho Oerman cavalry as a part of the 
Roman army 

K. 


Third Oentury 
A.D. Tbs mtlona 
^rfakh with tbfi 
QsTTTisn*, nmfcnnwf 
the i Km er ol tbs 
KccDJm Empirs 
Tbs Qoths, tbo S* 
rsootf or Arabs and 
tbs FwbUth 


The Roman Empire had Ix^pm to ialL Among tho various 
causes of its fall, one was that of tho 
invamons of what tho Romans called^ tho 
Barbarian hordos These hordes or 
tribes iriio wore all on the frontiers of 
the Roman territories, menaoed the power 
of Rome. Tho Roman Empire had sunk 
deeper mto weakness, in the time of Maxi 
mm who usurped tho throne after Alexander Boverus (a-tt. 
235) So these confodorotlons, hordes or tribes gained power 
over Romo easily Those tribes wore tho following — 

(1) The Gorman tribes, eovoral of whom were united under 
thonamebf (\) the Franko and (B) tho AUemanL (2) The 
Goths. (3) Tho Saracens or Arabs (4) The Persians. 
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A. The firsL tribe was that on the Lower Rhine, from the 
river Maine (Ma}^) downwards It consisted of the Chatti, the 
Chauci, the Chewci and others. These were latterly known 
as the Franks. They invaded the Roman province of Gaul 
(Franco) For years or centuries before, they were, now an*d 
then, carrymg their inroads Now, they made stronger efforts 
and went as far as Spam. They wont mto the coast towns 
of the Mediterranean and plundered ships in the harbours. 

The second group or confederation of tribes was that on the 
Upper Rhino and the headwateis of the Danube They were 
known as Suevi. The Chatti of Tacitus possibly belonged to 
this grou2> In the 3rd Century a d , they and the Bon, Marco - 
manni and Quadi tribes were all known as Allemam It is this 
word that has given us the French name of Germany as 
‘Allemagno.’ They entered mto Italy in a d 272 and spread 
desolation. 

Now, there came into notice also the Goths, “the most 
formidable of the barbanans ” ^ The Goths, and their kindred 
the Get99 lived on the Lower Danube They appeared therein 
the place of the ancient Scythians and Sarmatians They 
crossed the Danube, which then was a weak barrier, and now 
and then invaded the temtones of Rome They crossed the 
Euxine (Black Sea) and devastated even Asia Mmor Crossing 
the Hellespont, they even went to the uEgean sea and to the 
coasts of Attica They came into greater notice under their 
commander and king Alanc (a name meanmg all nch) He 
appeared at the end of the 4th century at the command of the 
Visigoths He, at first, enriched himself with the wealth of' 
Athens which he had attacked. Stihcho, a general of the 
Western Empire, opposed him He attacked Rome three times 
He was twice won over by money grants But at the third 
time, he took the city in a d 410. In spite of his orders to the 
contrary, the city was looted by the Goths During his mvasion 


1 Pr, Menvale’s History of Rotqe, Chap, I/XIX (1891), p. 559. 
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of flonthern Italy, ho diod through illneeq^ His mon rtlvorted 
tho ooTOTO of the nvor Basooto to hnry him m tbo bod of the 
river They then killed the diggers of his grave leat they 
divulged tho place of his tomb The nver was then redireot^l 
in its old bed.^ 

Tho eastern frontiers of the Koinan Empire ivere algo threa 
toned at thistlmo by the Saracens or Arabs who hurfiaed ovon 
tho oonntnes of Poleetme and Egypt Tho Roman powrsr in 
these countries and Asia Minor had grown too weak to defend 
its poor Buhjeota Among the trei^nro-flnds }n these districts 
the ooina of this period are found m very largo numbers Tho 
reason ia the oomporotivQly greater inseoonty of the times, when 
people honed their treasures 

At this time, the Persians also made matters very hot for tho 
Romaniu Artaxeries or Ardeehir Babagan hod overthrown tho 
Parthian dynasty and had revived the fallen power of Porsfn 
The Persians under him and his son Shapnr bocamo stronger 
and wrested Armenia from the hands of tho Romans under 
Alexander Sovurus, As Dr Merivaie says It loolmd for n 
moment as if tho empire of Cyrus wonld be ro-ostriliiuhod evoq 
to the shores of the .<Egeon. 

X. 

Now what was tho pnncipaJ event which led to the ontranoo 

pmoMticm fnto Germany of a foreign olomont from 

Oarmany of • f« the Ea*t referred to by Dr Keith ? It 

•{ern olcntont with 

break Up of tbo was that of the inroads of tho Huns Into 
Homan Etoptre Europe. The Huns have a very long history 
of their own extending over contones. Tho Parseo scriptures 
apeak of them as Hnnua. Tko\ aro the HQn&s of Indian 
wntinga. They alternately rose and foil foroontnries together 
Aooording to tho Ohinoso writers m the third centuty bo/oio 
Christ thoir doralnioni formed, o« it were a great tniplri 

1 and Landnuwk" In Fiiropean llktorj I y A. JL II 3Ion 

critfl and R«v H. J Chart r (lOH) \oJ. I p. 160 
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ox^Miflinp fi>^m ihn ('.i-jnnn *-r». io the frnnhniN of Climn, whore 

liin Grott Wiifl f»f rium ^avrai'-Ofl for piotrrlioit nfrnin'^f tlicjr 

fioqMf’iit inrx>n<l‘' 

In tho lir'( rontui;> aftei ( hn<<, Ihoio oMslod four ^^roal- king* 
doHH (1) <'hun in llu* (2) l^oino m Iho West , (8 nnci 
}) Put Inn and India botwoon llicso two, sor\ me, ns it wore, ns 
connr.'lin" link*' TIio Huns Ii\od within, or nt lonst on the 
fiontior-, of nil thc-c kingdoms ami hnrnssod Ihoir i ulers and 
snhjivl-' Tho\ ndvnno(v| wc^twawls m the 'Ifh ocnlnry nflor 
I’lin-'t At timrs iho\ o\on n>-'i*:t('d (ho Hoinniis ngnipst Iho 
doth*' Tlio\ occ'iipKsl (ho anciont Dacin winch is pow onllod 
Hungary after then* iinino Tho pamo of Ifnngoi’.v pioscrscs 
then memor\ in thoWo't, ns Hnnza (lit (hojilacoof tho Huns) 
docs in tho ICast. 'J’hoir King nugulns. (ho undo of AtrillOj 
I'cconed ni a i> 422 an annual snleidv of £2a0 of gold, 7 .c„ 
about £ H.OOn from Theodosius JI. Tho Oermans and some 
other Teutonic tribes senod undor Attilii. tho king of tho 
Hull" On tho dentil of Attiltt (hoy had a (ompoiniy fall, 
but, after sonio years, they rose into indopendonco again 
It was the invasion of tho^-o Huns that dispersed tho Germans, 
and it 18 this disiiorsion that seems to liavo been pnncjpall^'^ 
refened to by Dr Keith. Tho icsult of tho invasion of the 
coiuitry of the Germans bj^ tho Huns was dispersion and 
finally absorption into tho people of tho countries whore they 
w'cnt. 


XI. 

Having had a peep into tho past history of tho ancient 

Germans, wo will now spcalc of thou* constitution, religion, 

inanners and customs Their kings and generals w'ere elected 

, , liy the people Tacitus says “ Their kings 

Election of gone j i j -j q 

rnls Tho ceremony have not an absolute or unlimited power , 
of election their generals commanded Jess through 

the force of authority, than of example If they are darmg, 
adventurous, and conspicuous m action, they procure obedience 
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from the admiration they Inspire. * What Tooitai rneanfl to 
say is, that their inflitaiy commander* oommaiidod more by 
example than by precept. The oeiomony of the election, both 
of the kings and the generals oonsistod of pltcing tMm on 
shields and of npliftmg them.* 

xn 

Tooitos say* * * ITiey also carry with thorn to bottlo Images 
WuftteTbeltn Btondards taken from the eaoredgrovee 
*^he biS&eS^** s^nia to be with a view to fnspiro 

them with the Idea that their gods were as 
it wore with them in the battle by their side The Images 
had the form of wild beasts This was meant perhaps to 
encoorago them to fight ferocloosly like wild beasts. It was 
not the genera! who ponished for any military ofienoe but the 
prtesfc, beoaoae it was beheved that the gods, who were present 
in the battle m the forms of the imago* snggEBted to the pncqtq 
the particnlar form of ponlahmaait 
The wire* and ohildrea of taSdieiB all went to the wnr camp 

_ So they were within the spher© of rcoolvlnn 
WotoacaadWor , i. ^ .ti. ” 

oppiaase or rebuke for their ooorago or 

want of it from thoee who were dear to them. Thoee who 
returned wounded in battles wei© well received by the family 
Those who returned unwounded were not much applauded. So 
on rebomlng to their homes they showed their wounds to their 
family with pride The family members prepared their food 
and eo they hod no oamp-followere 
At times, when soldier* gave way before the advance of tho 
enemy, It were the womwi who persuaded or forced them 
to return to fight Prisoner* taken in warfsre were reduced to 

I Qermaata Chop. VII 

t tbe rDod«rn Enropeon praotles ot Uftlag up populcr p ew oM en tb* 
o( pobUe iDoettnf or dememstratke^ sod ot pulling tMr 
cankgw* noim to have bod on origin In aoiDe old ocxtomiof tbb 
Idad. 

> Taritos, Gcrmtnla Cbsp VH, Ibid 
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slavery. I'liiis, in case o£ defeat, the women also were reduced 
to slavei}' (So, to save their family’- fiom the hon’ors of slavery 
they fought more courageouslj^ Women of noble families 
were given as hostages States, which had given such hostages, 
were expected to be very faithful to their bonds and treaties 


Their army consisted of cavalry and mfantry. “ Then’ pnn- 
Their army and strength On the whole, consists m their 

ihcir watlarc infantry.” According to Caesar, the Germans 

were divided mto tnbes. Each tribe was divided into cantons 
(or goioens ) Each canton was divided mto several districts or 
toMTiships (vici) Each of this district or township (vici) was 
called “ the himdred ” (die hunderte), because it was supposed 
to consist of about 100 umts. 


On the subject of the formation of the army and their 
warfare, Tacitus says as follows — 

“ For this purpose (of warfare), a select body is diawn from 
the whole youth, and placed in the front of the Ime The 
number of these is determmed , a hundred from each canton . 
and they are distinguished at home by a name expressive of this 
circumstance , so that what at first was only an appellation 


1 Tho German ‘vici' is Aveafca Vi 9 , Sans Lot. Vic us, a 

village We see this word in the names of English counties, like Nof- 
wioli, Berwick, Warwick, &c Tho above old German division soems 
to correspond to the ancient Iranian division of nmfina, Vlc, zantu and 
dakhyu According to later Pablavi books, a family forms a house 
(nmfina), 20 houses form a street (vie); 50 houses form a village 
(zantu) ; and hundred houses form a tnbe district (dakhyu) I think that 
the German division of a tribe would correspond to an Iranian divujion 
as follows : — 

German I dwan 


1, The Hundred. Nmana (the hundred of which make 

up a uni ) 

2 The Township (vioi). Vi, 

3. Canton. Zantu 

4 Tribe Danghu 

Tacitus, Germania Chap, VI Ibid,, 17«18, 
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of number becomes thenceforth a title of honour Theur lino of 
battle B dispoeod in wedgee. To give ground provjded thoj 
rally ogain, js conridered rather as a prudent stratagem than 
coTivardice They carry o5 their slam even In dubious fi/rh fw ’ * 
Dr Aikin, on the authority nf on old uriter thus desonbes the 
formation of a Tvedge A wedge is a body of infantiy 
narrow in front and widening towards the rear by which dispo- 
sition they were enabled to break the enemv s ranks as oil thoir 
we^xms were directed to one spot In the preeent war wo 
bear of a similar wedge-Uke movement ou a small front by the 
Gormans Thus then even now the\ are fighting like thcir 
ancoetOTB d about 2 000 years ago 

Todtoa aays that the greatest disgrace that can befall them 

Iho Josi of th'*M soldiers) Is to have abandoned thoir 

In a battle, a great shields A person branded with this igno* 
miny is not permitted to join in thoir 
religious ntes or outer thelt aaeombhes so that many after 
escaping from bottle have put on end to their infamy by tho 
halter Aoccrdiug toDr Aikin jtwas nbocoMklcrwl as tho 
height of injury to ohargo a person with this tajjustlv A fine 
of 000 donani (about i 0) ^"as Imposed upon ood who made n 
false aoousation of this kind. 

Tho cavalry had spears and shields for thoir woopons. 1 ho 
mfantrj had miaado wcnponi or thunderbolts 
oepooB of n sr they hurled to great distances It 

frconis they were something Uko our Indian gofans (nrjwf) Thej 
rarely used suords or broad lances Tho troojx wero either 
naked or lightly coNorod with n mantle Fev, had a cOat of 
maiL The shields wore ornamented with tho~ choicest 
colours This decoration with colours at first denoted mlour 
and then noKhty Tho later eraional ensigns -of chlvahoos 
flgc« originated from this Muiplo ongln Tho shields of tho 
ohioftaina had figurCM of nulmals painted on them * According 


1 Ibtd ctmp* \ 1 p. 10 
3 Ibid a*p. M. 


/6 i/ p 10 rv 1 

* Hid p. li# DOtf 
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to Plutx'irchi Kntcr on tlio Cimbn bog.-in to 11*50 liclmets “lepre- 
fconting the hold*- of \\il(l l)oa‘-bs— and oilier usual figures and 
crooned with a ^\ingc’d orc*!t, to inaUo tlicm appear taller " 
Their iniluin uniform eonsi-ted of hides of ^\ohcs, hears and 
oxen Miih h'Rns These il tirsi fijghloned the Romans ^^ith 

whom thc\ fought In their battles with the Romans, when they 

<(Une aeio'-s iivers fhe\, 111 oulci to biiflgc thiin, .it fiisi ilnew 
loeh •stone*' in them .md then tlnew tiunksof trees ovei them 

Xone transacted business, public 01 piivatc, without Dciiig 
Conctmif upo of at nied * The judges presided in courts duly 
armerl - The jicrmisHion of the state to 
liear arms was nccessayt The i)enms‘'ion was given when the 
n])phcint showed his nhlIlt^ to use mm*' The ccromoin of 
presenting aims was performed in assemblies, w’licio on the 
nceessan permiS''ion being guen, eillici one of the chiefs, or the 
father 01 relation of the candidate, orpiippod the youth with a 
shield and ja\chn. ]ii the ease of piinces, tho} recened arms 
not from their assemblies but f 10111 foi'oign states or pimccs 
When a puneo was not jiersonallv honoiiiod thus 113 being 
armed b^ a foreign piince, he was not entitled to dine wath royal 
personages who weio thus honoured and armed Foi tins 
reason, Audoin lefused to dine even with Ins son Albom, 
though ho w'as Ins partner in his victoi^^ w'ltli the Lombards 
over the Gepidoe, because the son was not aimed by a king of 
another coimtiy. The arms, thus picscnted in the public assem- 
blies or by foreign kmgs, ser\ ed the purpose, as it w*ere, of toga- 
viiilis or the manly gown of the Romans Tins jiivestituie took 
place at the age of 12 to 16 ^ 

» HjicI Chap XIII 

2 All people of German origin considered arms as a part of their 
official dresi Even up to late, the Swiss peasants attended public 
assemblies duly armed We see this custom prevalent m some of our 
Indian States 

3 «« Tins early imtiation mto the busmess of arms, gave them that wai 
like character for which they were so celebrated ’’ According to “ Senecca 
(EpiB 46) a native of Germany brandishes, while yet a boj'^, his slender 


I 
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This oeremony of amung made the teoipionte, ^\ho Tvero op to 
then only raembenB of the family or household members of the 
^tate In case of youths of high or iHnstnoua famillee uith 
the ceremonial of arming they reoeired the dignity of ohleftains. 
It ira* the ambition of the armed young men known as compa- 
nions to win the higheet favour of their chiefs and it was the 
ambition of the chiefs to have the largest number and those the 
bravest serving under him. 

It was disgraceful for the chiefs to be surpassed by others 

Valour te wer ™ valonr It was disgrnoefol for his men 
t"®** (oompaniona) not to equal their chief To 

retire or run away from the battlefield was an irreparable 
dlsgra.ee When a State was at peace, the young men wont to 
some other State which was involved m war Thus they always 
sought war When not at war they onjoyod a thorough 
sluggLBh repose domg nu otbe^ work. The chiefs momtoincd, 
With board and lodging the aimed men who servod them. We 
see m this and the accompanying usages the origin of the 
feudal system which later on was prevalent in England also 

Their dd veiBoe or songs, known os batdxng stfannlated then 
oouraire The word hording is oxprtanivo 

HwbeotiraflB-** ® , , 

oittafl Kmg% (bod of the bellowing of tbo stage Their mini 

^ ^ strds remted tfaoir versos in a tone resem- 
bling that noiso So they were called bards These tongs 

excited their courage ior war With the rreitsJ ol these rmes 
the people raised a war-cry ’ 

Ja’cllru” H« mIuj Who oe brawr tb«n the QmmraT Who inoro 
tmpotuoo* In the chergo ! V bo fooder of amat Hr Alkln i Traailatioa 
of the Oortnoni* of Teritui (18i3) p 58 n u. 

1 Ihtd Cbep. XIV 

l>t J Alkin the trenelator of ThoUu% givr* an fairtance, wberdn, at 
(ho battle of KiIli(WJklo Sir Ewrn Oaroertm. the commander o! tbo 
IllgblaDd<ra,dir«tedhlii«old(eTato mlae a war-cry Tb© enemy alw dU 
thc-eanv KnV the ery of the UlRhlandoTa belli* echoed by Iho •urroimd 
ing hUU wM louder h pointed out to aoldleft, that tbe fact of 

tboU erka being l«>der weu a r>od omen of victory p.0n b. 
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Wc have alluded above, while lefemng to the questioii of the 

foimatioii of the aiiny, to the divisions of 

Tho Cull Eco , _ , ^ , 

nomy or the Cnil the German people foi the puipose of suppl}’’- 

Coubiifcution of an- soldiers The same division was observed 
cieut GeiTQauy ^ 

in the matter of cl^’ll admunstiation The 

people weie divided into nations oi tubes, some of which 

veio inled by Ldiqs and some had a lepubhcan foim of 

govcinment b}’’ chiefs Whethei kmgdoms oi lepublics, their 

mihtaiy afian-s weie luled by geneials The nations veic 

duided into cantons, each presided o^cl bj" a count oi chief The 

cantons weie ch\Tided into hundieds or distncts, vhich weie so 

called, because they contained a hundied villages or townships 

Each hundred was luled by acompamon oi centenar}’-^ chosen 

by the iieople The companions oi centenaiies tiied small 

causes, and the counts, both gieat and small causes The couits 

of justice V ere held in open under oaks, elms oi some othei 

large trees 

Their maimei of transacting communal busmess requires 

our special attention, as it is compared UTith 

El^^and^sem^ the Indian institution of the Village Coun- 

blies of tbe wliolo oi ViUage-Panchayets Tacitus says 2 

community 

“ On affaiis of smaller moment, the chiefs 
consult on those of gi eater importance the whole commumty , 
yet Avith this circumstance, that what is referred to the decision 
of the people, is fii-st maturely chscussed by the chiefs ® . . 


_ 1 Cy Tho Persian custom introducocl by tho Moguls in India, uherobj 
tho military commanders were spoken of as “ tho thousand," “ tho live 
thousand" &c , accoiding to the nmnber of soldiers under thoir com 
mands 

“ Chap XI ^ What is said here, reminds a Pai'Scc of his own com 
mmial meetings, even in Bombay, up to about 50 or 60 j^ears ago, vhon 
the elders mot, discussed and settled petty communal affairs and cnlkil 
the meotings of tho whole commumty for laiger affairs These meetings 
weio spoken of as ‘Anjumaii’ and ‘nan? inoliti (i c small and great) 
Anjuman or ''Samast (i p the whole) Anjuman' rcspe6tively. 
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An inoonvenieiloo prodoood by their Hberty is that they do not 
all asBomble at a stated time as if it Tvore in obedience to a 
oo mman d bat two or three da^ are lost in the delays of 
convening When the number appears safflcdent they ait down 
armed Silence is proclaimed by the pneets ^ who have on this 
oocaslon a coercive power Then the Inng or chief with such as 
are oonspiououH for age birth mihtaiy renown oreloqnenoe 
are heard and gam attention rather from their ability to 
persuade than then authority to command, > If a proposal dis- 
please the assembly rejoot it by an inartioulate murmur if it 
pro e agreeable they clash their Javelins for the most honour 
able expression of assent among thorn is the sound of arms. 
When they met m aaeembhee they met duly armed m open 
B*oo «nd tima Th® stone-henges or heaps of Btoncs 

(rf mwtingB. found In vanous places are supposed 

to be the meeting pLacpes of the ancient people. 

As to the days of mootings 'Taoitas says They assemble 
imlMB upon 647 me sodden emergency npon stated days either at 
the new or full moon, which they aocoont the most auspicious 
season for begmumg any enterprise.* 

We said above that the Townships spoken of os via among 
ThoTowitihipioi the ancient Germans ocaTeeponded to the tip 

thomc^niOmpana Iranians end diy * e. ft village of the 

and tUo VHhgB « 

ecanmanitia of Indians Similarly the old German n ays of 
ooiKlooUng the communal aflftirs In the nn 
manfd boiine*. resembles, to a certain extent the Indian 
ways of conducting them In the vish or village of India as seen 

1 In (he Anjmn&n meeting* oonveneU Jo the old «OQVe<itk>Dal entmer 
old Paneo eentrr* Uke Nsoeari, fcbo pnoA itlU plaji • prominent part. 
It i* the priist (%n rAv) Who goe* rot^ in the town to annoTmoo (he 
meeting*} etid It ii be who arrange* aD the aflaln at tbemcrilng. 

* Thoanoieirt Persian* pr*?«J to be Utased with eon*, nhobytbrir 
wisdom, thoold take an aotire part in tbo deliberation* of tbeh- com 
mtmal (Anjaman) meeting*. 

* C/ Pliny a TTatnral Hlatory Dk. II, chap. Otl (The Power of the 

Mood orer toe bind and the »ea) on the im p oecd loOumoe of the moon 
upon vorlda aftab*. (Boitoek and a Tmalatkin \ oL J |ip. 

Hero tb# Uooa h •poken ol a* Star of oor life ^ 
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even now Compare with the above picture from Tacitus, the 
following picture, presented by Sn Herbert Risley, as to how the 
communal business is transacted now m Indian villages by the 
Village Panchayets “ The method by which the Panchayet 
IS elected cannot be cxpiessed in terms of European political 
phiaseology The people get together and they talk, and 
eventually an opmion emerges from their talk which is the 
opuuon of all of them Tliere is no majority, for they are 
unanimous , there is no minority foi the mmoiity has been 
talked ovei and casts in its lot with the majority The process 
can only be described as selection by acclamation, m the way 
the eailiest Greek and German popular bodies vere selected, 
the oldest mode of election m the world What Sir H Risley 
says of election and selection apphes also to the transaction of 
other communal business 

The old German or Teuton Townships resemble Indian village 

The German communities also m the matter of common 
^wnahip the kmship and common ownership of land and 
Their common own- other communal interests Sir Henr}^ S 

Marne thus speaks on the subject — “ The 
Village-Commumty of India exhibits resemblances to the 
Teutomc Toivnship^ which are much too strong and numerous 
to be accidental , where it differs from the Township, the 
difference may be at least plausibly explamed It has the 
same double aspect of a group of famihes united by the as- 
sumption of common kmship, and of a company of persons 
exercising jomt ownership over land The domain which it 

1 Speech, Bengal Legislative Council, July 23rd, 1802, quoted by 
Mr John Matthai, m his “ Village Government m British India, 
pp 30 31 

2 “ The township was an orgamzed, self actmg group of Teutonic 
families, exercising a common proprietorship over a definite tract of land, 
its Mark, oultivatmg its domam on a common system, and sustammg itself 
by the produce It is described by Tacitus m the ‘ Germany ’ as the 

* vicus it IS well known to have been the proprietary and oven the 
pohtical umt of the earliest English society” (Sir Henry S Maine’s 

* ViUage-Commumties in the East and Wests,” 6th ed. (1800), p. 10). 
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Prof. W^bb cm 
mudi local otmtd' 
»tion di tr i^ e t p 
evun now 

now in England 


Mr Sidney Webb the ProfcBaor of Pablio Administration in 
the Univeraity of London In hla interesting 
Preface to Mr John Matthais above booh, 
tells ns^ that there is something llkA 
local organiiatlona of ancient times, even 
He says Underiymg these august dlgnl 
torlee (the OommisaionerB of Sewers) however the careful 
observet may discover m one county after another still 
existing, fragments of another and an older local organization 
agamst floodinga, unknown to the statutory constitution and 
never yet desonbod in any book, in the form of jnnee of 
local widents who make thear own mlee, exorcise thmr 
own primitive watch and ward of the embankments and 
dykea, carry out the minor preoantlcaiary measuroa that 
they themselves devise and stand m a curious and ever 
Tarytng relationship, unprovided for by statute to the offtolnl 
Commissionen who naively regard themselvea as the solo 
Local Anthontlea 


In the matter of the punishment of offenders who in the 
Fewna olPtmbb ^ somo pTmoipal offence* were judged 

ment. hy the whole assembllee or national oonnoUs 

the principle kept in view wu* that villainy should bo exposed 
while it 18 punished, but turpitude' oonccclcd Thus traitors 
and deserters were hung openly upon trees so as to be seen by 
all for some tune but cowards dastards and persons guilty of 
nnnatuinl iwactioea were suffocated In mud under a hurdle ' 
In the ease of smsUer crime* the chiefs of the cantons nnd 
dlstrlctB administered justice with tho assistance and adnoo 
of the hundred companions ohosen by the peoples of the 
cantons 

Finra were imposed in land (41 m horses and cattio A part 
of the fine went to tho king or state and a part to tho lajuml 
party or hi* relations. 


I Tftcitu*, OennsoU eh*p. XII 
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XIV 

Til ey did not hvetogethei foiniing laige cities oi settlements 

Their d\\ elhng sepaiately on meadmvs and m groves 

iieai spijiigs and iiveis All houses had 
laige compounds suiioundmg them Thev did not use moita: 
and tiles in then buildings but simplj’- timbei Avhich weie that- 
ched and plastered with mud Thev had many subteiianeous 
caves vhich seiwed as wintei -lesidenoes and granaries as well as 
Jetieats Avhen the countiw vas suddenly invaded bv enemies 


Then common dress was a Sagum fastened by a clasp oi a 

thorn This clothing coveied only a part 
Dross ' ^ 

of the body Avhich othervase was naked 

'I'liey clothed themselves with skins of beasts which weie vaiie- 

gated Avith spots and stiips of fins of marine animals Women 

.also weie sinnlarl}" diessed but they had fiequently some linen 

fpr their di’ess Thej'' left then ivhole arms and a pait of the 

1)1 east uncoveied and exposed 


The matrimonial bond ivas strict They had monogamy as a 
lule Polygamy Avasi are, and mdulged in by 

“ a few wealthy, not foi incontinence oz lust, 

but zathei as a maik of zank and position It was the husband 
who paid doYoy to the Avife, and that doAvrj'^ consisted geneialty, 
not of ornaments, diess or decorations, but of things as could 
be of use in Avaifaie, such as oxen, capaiisoned horses, shields, 
spears and swords The wife’s presents to the husband also 
consisted of aims which wei e considei ed as “ the fiimest bond 
of union ” The ivomen also iveie expected to be bzaim and 
warlike Hence it was that the husband’s gifts consisted of 
aims In the marriage admonitions she was advised to be “a 
partner in toils and dangers ’ She ivas to pieserve hei mai- 
nage dowi^’’ and pass it on “ inviolate and honoiued to hei 

childien ” 

1 


Tbid XVII 
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Tho ^vo^ien lived in a state of well-gnarded oha«trty TLeij' 

WoiMni.ch.«ltj sntortBmmonta 

They had nothing hke love-letters. Adol 
tery xras rare and was pumshed immediately \rv death by tho 
hniband if diwovered by hiraeelf The adulterer aleo wtu* 
similarly purushecL Id donbtfal cases or at choice the husband 
at iones -cut o2 the hair of the xnfe and dismissed her from 
his house pursoing her with stripes through the Tillage The 
woman thna disgraoed oonW never marrj agairu* 

idow inamage was not practised The\ took one husband 
Bs one bod> and one life * Some even became autieea and 
burnt thein‘^lves on the fnneml pyre« of their hasbands.* 

They believed that women posae-saed some sanctity ami 
Brgardtor thf Ir P««i 0 nco So they »h«y« Bought tholr 
^0“®* counsel The omen performed divinationfc 

and advised as to the auspioioiis time when the\ should go to- 
war Some old grev -haired women in white dress at times 
acoompuued the armies as prophetesses. Some of these at 
times butchered some pnaoners of war and from their entrails 
presaged TKrtoiy or defeat Some of these women wore honour 
ed as deitiP-T. 

\\ 

(o ) M otan * who gave h is name to IVot en tag or AVedncedaj 
was their chief god He had a mark on the 
forthe*.! roprewnting the Sun Men and 
Tl>« wly aiumals were sacriSced to him, and Here for 
that purpose hung on tree*, perhaiH with n 
view that thej may be neen dwtlnotlv hj the god who was the 
gtxi of lieaven and air (6) Another of their gods, Donar or 
Thor hft'< gi\en his name to Donar s Tag or Thursda^ (Thor h 
da\ ) He presides over thunder flinging at the enemv hi 

T»riUH Cb*p 'CVlll XIX IbvL p. 3* a /frfet p. OJ, n b 
• The oVl (. erm»o fryd Motm, »lio prr*kliHl tn-eralr cofrr«pood-d t 
ihe IranUu VAtfc (5*Ut Quid) SaM ^ Prr*. bid, \ ento*, Fr 

Vmt Eofi wind 
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liHiiiiHt'i nh\(i\r itliiiM*. In him (r) 'lln* thud ^ml 

IVr\ (it hi'' iniiu* lo rrci I.nj; 1)1 riidiu (f/) 'I ho fourlli 

t:n<! |s Hti’ii.i, ji) I 'idim* om'I cirih (r) Huldn ni IJi'ilha oi 
Hnr*-' { jiti-vidtij n\(>i tlidduti and tlu' Uooti 

\lor»'m\ pnmipd jjni! At lll‘•l iii the time of 

(.O'-o, I'll ^tm, Moon and Vnhaii oi l-'in xurollini piimijMl 
f^od'i Jvin, !atf<h m tin* inm* of 'Iiuln*' thou (ontatt with 
tin i,noK In! ihoin lo adoio Mounix as the priuoijial god, niul 
Alir-, Hounli- Old Xopinno as lo--‘-fr gods Mcicnrx was tho 
jutron of ails ii ulo niom-\ and nioiohandisc Tho\ oxen 
olT*>rtil human xatims N» liim '! o M irs, Hcnniosnnd otlnis 
ihox oluoni ontx aiiinml sncrdicos \s the (>'ormnns xxere h»*- 
lo'xod b\ 'lime to 1)0 of iStxtliian oiigm, ihcx xxoie hohoxixl 
to haxo lilxni iln ir nistom of Iniman vunlioos fiom tlicn 
St X ihtan am i siors 

'Iho xxoiship of exon some Egx'jdtnn iloitios ido* tho fsisxxas 
adoptcl Ni" xxliich was Knoxxn ns C’lathra xxns xxoishipped 
in till liGUio of i galley Tho ancient Gormans, xxho Inod 
on tho h.ink'' of iixcrs liKo tho Elho and the Danube onsdx 
adoptctl tho worship of Jsis, the Egxptian god of tho Nile, in 
tho lignio of a gallcx , as tho^ tlid not like the idea of gods being 
leprosentetl ni human forms Thc 3 did not exon like the idea 
of gtnls being xxoishipped in enclosed buddings >So, xxoods and 
giox'es xxeie their places of xxorship It is latleil 3 , that thex’- 
built temples foi xx orship and statues foi some of then gods 

Thex look omens fiom sexeinl things — (a) Txxigs of fiuit- 
DiMiiing by omens w'iiich were cut into small pieces and 

inaiked, were thrown on a white garment 
<ind picked up at random The diffeient marks gave particular 
omen The 3 ’’ also took omens (6) fiom the notes and flights 
of birds and (c) from hoises ^ Certain milk-xvhite horses, 

* Di Aikin, the translator of Tacitus, refers, on the authonty of Hero- 
dotus, to a similar practice among the ancient Persians (a; Some horses. 
Tvere =ncred m the armj of Cyrus ^ (6) Darius got Ins throne by the 
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ontooched by oarthly labour were pMtured at the jJtibbc 
erpenBes m the saored wooda and grovee The\ also took 
ometifl (d) from war pnsonera who were made to fight -single- 
handed with their own champions. According as the vKjtory 
falls, th^ presage saooeaa to one or the other partr 

They reckoned tnn^ not by days but by nights e g instead 

Days began with ^ saying snoh and such work lasted for 
so many days they would sat it lasted 
for ao many ni^te. This seems to be an old method among 
many Aryan nations. The ancient Iranians also ooanted their 
dayaby nights. Forexamplee they spoke oftheFrarashisofthe 
dead coming to this world for 10 nights (da^ pairi khshs/na); 
and of the period of the Baraahnnms 1 e ceremonial baths 
and retreats, as those of 9 nights (*nia Ihihipara) The 
ancient Hebrews did the same 

The party Christians followed the Hebrews m this Our 
English word fortnight (fourteen nights) for a peno<l of 14 da> s 
points to this old custom 

In India, erea now the oornmon expression ii nJi rfJAdo nnd 
the ancient expression was ratn-divasa IS night end day * 

XVT 

The land of ancient Germany which was full of woods and 
marshes piodaord grains In wmie parts but 
no fruits The cattle were of a iKwr type 
lu eatti* nirt^ Rich metals were not loioo-n among them 

and eolni. . , 

When gold and silver ressels were pnr>ontoa 
to their chiefs by tlio neighbouring Romans, tliev were not 
Appreciated more than oorthonwar© Howeier the people on 

nedebtag Of a hort© (c) J>rxr» prooeded la bli war-mardif-i br 
•acred hor»« and ehanot^ Jwtio ffirea tfao foliowirp rciMn t “ Th« 
rmfauiB believed tb» Son to bo the ooty god and bon« to be preuli riy 
ee ms ecrated to blm (I, 10). 

Tadtu*, ehap, X- 

V U« Joiiroal R A 8. of January iei« ip U3 1 IC, «U*v*n I Vli;h» 

Id India ” by Prof V. Berriednle pelth. 



V^^ If s t ul t‘MN\v ini IK HlvlolJY 


;{0i 

ih<> ln\m" oomp mlo ooimiiercml miiioof \\j(h llir 

Hoiiiiinv raitiv fUiliii!:' fn 'I aiiioiifT (ho nonijin 

t oiu'- ( \\i». n.)iiiol\ (Ik Vi fi-jjh inul hinntt, won- ])iofoi lod In (hoju 
Tin ‘ rmh v\,k nnlotl Doivirii, t » T>jn!u‘‘ thal n<‘io von n(o(l 
, «Jia-‘»(h_o> uojr- out “IilvO (ho (ooth of a vn\\ '' (o fJo(o< ( 
ln'^o tiKi'ik uhuil Inttorlv lx nan to ho u-otl Tlio fnqnlt won* 
the o..in^ vUanipoil wjlh tin* ficnro of n olmnol (Irnnn 1)\ (wo 
(!n) horv< v k (ho (jun^lntrah «oro ()iovo wi(h « cimnoi iiifl fruir 
liurw i. 'flu' niK K nt (.'ormaiiv liK<' (ho Hoinnns frojii whom 
iiu*\ iimh I hoir < oMin*»o jiroforrod vihor ooinagf*, * hoonuvo (ho 
vm jIIoj m<mo\ n mor< oomoiuofit m (hon <'onnnon anfl pc(tv 
jiK'n'li imlno 


(hhhoii ifior 

(ijhbOn M *' O'MK' 
-nl till 1 of I ho 
tiiTtiiiot mhos 


(lo^-onhinu ihoir in'^iidPionv, nmnncrs niul 
nistoinv, ohiollv nooordinn lo 'rnoilai-?, (hus 
"i\os tjv n "ojjonl jflon of (ho German 
Inhos “ Their olima(o, (hnir wan( of lenrn- 


mr of nrf" and of law v, ilieir nolion*? of honour, of pnllnntrv 
ind of roli"ion. (hen ^onee of freedom nnpaf.ience of peace, and 
tliiivi of onleiini'^e nil eonlnlmled (o form a people of milit^irv 
hornov And vol- we llnd (hat duniip more than (wo Inmdrod 


ind rifl\ venl^^ (hii( olnpsed from (,ho dofeal of Vnru'; '' (o the 
loipn of Deems Ihoso formidnhle barharjnn«! made few conai- 
derahle atfemplfi, and not nnv material impression on the 
luxurious and enslaved provinces of the empire Their pro- 
2 revs was elieelcod by their want of amis and discipline, and 
llieir furv was direnfed hv (,he mtesfino divisions of nnoient 


German^ 


1 Quinliliua VaniB, flcfonlcrl by the Gemmas, in A D 9. 

2 A D 249 lo 251, 

3 fjilihon, olmp IX, Vol I, p 139 

J 

> 
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THE ANCIENT IRANIAN BEUEP AND 
FOLKLORE ABOUT THE MOON 
SOJIE COGNATE BELLEPS AMONG 
OTHER NATIONS 

{It^ad on iSih Febninty 19J7) 

I 

Wo rrfid as follOTTS In The Hand book of Folklore* Bio 
, . records of iwAwtorio archcoIpiD toooli uh 

that mans early progress over tho n’orld 
rausrt havo been very slorr At first nnanned and nnotail, mul 
wilMWjucntly but very madeqaately armed and olad ho prO’ 
tjabty wandered alofag the banks of iivocs stproandwl by hill* 
and mountaios by dense jungles bj fteroo ond often grfiautin 
rmimah He was exposed to heat and cold to mod and 
wonthor to storm and tempest Force* outside fjfmsolf and 
bojond his oonteol caused him pam or pleasure obligwl him 
to move hither or thither for safety shelter or *u*tcnanoe 
T rttlo wonder then that he should attriboto rv raysterioii’i Kfo 
and power not only to the heavenly bodies Uio wimU, tlio 
stronuis or the waAOS but oven to silent motHmle^ unchanging 
olijoota such as mountain* crags bonldors and pebbles nn\ 
fiirthor that ho sliould think of them aa Imlng ondoMTHl with 
Will and coQsoionsne** or that finally ho should aiippoie tlioni 
lo 1)0 tho abodes or manifestation^ of being- more powerful 
than liimsdf That such Iwhcf'* aero actnnlJi heW Jr atuph 
pn*\orl b> the mj'tbs onrrent omong primitive and barlioroU'i 
races Traces of slmUor Klcaa nmv also bo fuiiiHl in the 
folklore of dvillzcil buroiw oven down to the preK*nt ilnv 
Tho above i* tho genenv! reason attrlboted b> anthropoloj,! is 
to the rlsoof some folklore about wme grand objecls at \af(iro 


T)w< IIswl book of FoOdore" BwediikH) rm hnI anU niLtrpoU »«y 

Ch»rintt« SojJ U nums (ItlM) jk 23 



ANCIENT nUMCN BELILE AjJOUT MOON. 

One nia\ ask “ If the ancjcnt piiniifave man ‘ attributed 
a mysterious life and powci ’ to the nhole NatuitJ, and 
if vou have doubts about the pioj^iictc of that attribution, to 
vhom do ;\ou attnbuto Life and Power ^ ” You will perhaps 
reply “ To God and to God alone ” Then one may question 
again “ What is voui idea of God * Where is vour God ’ 
You mil reply “God is Self -existent , He is Omnipotent) 
Omniscient Omnipi'esent One mav ask then “If He is 
Omnipresent, He is an Existence that must manifest Himself 
somehow auwheic He, or His Essence, oi part and parcel of 
His Essence oi what you have called His ‘ Life and Power ’ 
must be foimd in Nature, m the objects of Nature referred to m 
the above passage” These questions and ansAvcis bring n.s 
to the general questions, “ Wdiat is the procedure ^ * Eiom 
Nature to Nature’s God < or From Nature’s God to Nature’ ^ ’ 
To ordinary human mteUigence, “ From Nature to Nature s 
God IS a more easy, more intelhgible, more comprehensible 
View Questions like these bimg us to questions of Monotheism 
and Pantheism These words need not hem opposition A Mono- 
theistic-Pantheism, or a Paiitheistic-ilonotheism, is possible 
or mtelligible But these thoughts lead us to absti'act questions 
of Religion, in which rve mil not enter here From Diversity 
to Unity may be the guiding irrmciple lYhichever way you 
think of the questions, this much can be sard to be true, that 
iiL behofs of the above kind man sees some Foixie, Life or 
Power in objects of Nature The higher and nobler the object 
of Nature in which he sees it, the better That is the way 
which leads to his mental grorvth 

From all these considerations, we see, that it is quite 
natural that the moon, bemg one of the grandest objects of 
Nature, is looked upon by men of all ages as an object, repo- 
sitory of some PoA\ ei ui Life oi Enoigy, which it is m her 
poAAor to transfer to other’s It is some li’auian bohof and 
foUdoro about this giand object of Natuic that foims the 
aubjocb of my paper this cA'cnmg. 
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AlNOTliKT IKAl^ULK tTTJl i aHOOt MOOJv 


1 T\iU flt first Spook of the Ixdicf and folUoro olwnt the 
moon amou^, the anoloot Inunajis nnd then speak s httlo of 
soun. oognato boHofs among other nations 


n 

THP BELIEf* AND POLNLORB 0> Tilh 

ANCrUNT IRANIAN&l 

Of all the grand objeota of Nature, which are manifestatxnw 

The iloon u of God a power the Sun and 3Ioou ore hold 

EjeofQod ocoupy a high posltwn Ihev arc m 

it wero, the “ eyee of God " God seos Hia Nature os it wore, 
through them In the Aveata tho Sun^ and tho 3Ioon oie 
refeicred to as the oyee of God NemA Ahnrfti MazdM 
nomd &by6 dAithraby6 y& Ahurah£ Maxd&o (Yasna LXVni 22 
Khonhed Ny6ishf H) t e. We do homage to Ahure llazda 
We do homage to these two eyes which are of AhuraMasda '* 
One may understand thia passage in anotbor way and aay 
that the Sun and Moon arc tho of Ood bcoattoo man 

sees God os it were throagh thorn* 


1 Yacna L II alao epAks of the Son ts ths eye of Ood. Tlio 
tpaalca of the Smi a* bolog bora froco tbo rye of tlio raral»« the mjitlr 
mala, and of tbe UooQ aa bdzic boro fmm hJa thought Dormoteter a 
£lade* Innktmict n p SOL) 

Pope flogs of tho lioon oa ** T3>o Ilefulgcut tAiup of Nlgbt ** 

Aa when tin moon rrfolgeat lamp of nl^it 
O er bearan a rtror osure apremb her aanrU Pglit 
The conaoloof Bwalns rvfoleuig in tlic sight 
Lye the bine rsolt and bleu the Ojefol MghL 
\iK)ther Tn^Uh poet Krata aa#ooi«tes llooa with tbr Sun m * 
sifter to • brother 

“Dr the feud 

Twiit Nothing and Great on X here eirear 
Cteme ApoDo I that t Jiy slater fair 
la of all Ibear gentUer mJghtlfst ** 



INCtENT IIIAMIAIJ BBLiLIl’ ABOUl’ MOOB-. ‘dOS 

In the Mail Bokhtai Yasht and Nytush in piaisc and honour 
o£ the Moon, no hnd the following foiin of the homage iiaid 
to Moon, beginning Anth that to the Creatoi — 

“ Homage to Ahina Mazda (The Omniscient Loid) I 
Homage to the Amcslia-Speutas (The Immoital Beucli- 
cent Bemgs) ! Homage to the Moon who contams the 
seed of the animal cication ’ Homage to (thy poAver of) 
looking ovei us ' Homage to (our capabihty of) looking 
iiji to you 1 

Tins foim of homage seems to be connected Avith the above 
idea of the Moon bemg, as it Aveie, an eye of God, an eye 
thiough AA^hich He sees His creation and fertibzes it The 
passage is significant as giving us an insight mto the old 
Tianian view about the Moon 

Biistly, we see, that the fiist and the prmcipal homage is to 
Ahura jMazda, to God The second homage is to the Divme 
Powers or Existences who aie the cieation of God and Avho 
pieside over oi personify Bbs attributes Then the third 
homage is to the Moon, who is beheved to have m him the 
PoAVci, the Foicc or the Energy of fiuctifymg the cattle 

^V6 have tAVo compositions oi piayeis in the AvosLa m 

The Aveata JBe houom' and pi also of Maongha or M&h i.e 

hef {about the In the Moon These alc the Mah Yasht (Yt 

Moo^^upon^ Crea^ the Mah Nyaish They aie well- 

mgh the same Avith a few modifications oi 
changes in the lecitals of the usual paits m the begmmng and 
at the end The component jiarts of the prayers are the 
folIoAvmg — 1 The usual short invocation of God m the begm- 
lung with a short recital m piaise of Righteousness 2 The 
usual short prayer of repentance These two precede all AA^esta 
prayers of the Parsees 3 The Homage to the Moon, begm- 
uing AVith Homage to God 4 Tlie usual short recital, invok- 
ing the Powers oi IntcUigcnccs associated Anth the paitioular 
Gah or period of the day in AA^hich the prayer is lecited This 



TOO AHCirST UIANIAU BBUEP ABOUT MOON 

procodcB jieDoralli all Avesta praycTB C A sbort rocllal 
about tlio moMsnonte of the moon, reforrlng to ita m-bxhi;, for 
15 days and wonlng for fifteen dojs 0 A short romtal In her 
pnuse whoroinit is said that she has to look to other po^reru 
or inoditims or objects for the epreod of its light on the Earth 
7 A rof^renoe to its mfluenoe upon vegetation 8 \ short 
invocation, wberern its inflnenoe on water {afnanghihantem) on 
\-egotation (sainmySvanitm) and on the wealth (iaittrarUan) 
and health (baSaJMzerH) of man is referred to The caltJc 
formed tbe prmdpal part of wealth 0 A praver asking from 
tlio Higher Powers the hleosmgB of oonrago sueoess wealth 
cbfldron, &o 


Tlwso Avesta prayers oepcpoialb point to honio wuncelion 
IvtiYwii the iloon and the gmalh of the xugutablo cn’otion 
Therv i!nd refer to the inlluaico ui>on cattle and the UtolUi uni 
wcnIUi of men 


llio Pnhlavl and Persian « ntuigH omplih Ibo rohronew in 

L, I 1 the A^crta to tbe infloonoo of tho Moon 
Tho ^nhIs^ i axul 

i f^anWfitlngson The pnuolpal wntlngs nro tlie folltn’niig — 
tl u influrTTcr y Tho Pahlavi rondoring and ooiniuoiitari 

of the AveMta Midi Nyftith and \njht 3 Tlw Dinkanl 
3 Tho HAdistfLn » Hlnik 4 Tho Pppsion hnd-dar 5 Tlin 
lereion vcrsioiw if the Avesta ond Pablavl and 

^ nuht. 


In tho Avesta 'NMliah and ^oslit In honour of tho iloon and 
m tlio I ahlavi and Persian rendenuj^ wo see clear rofereiicea to 
Moons inflnonce upon — 

1 Vegetation, v 

2 CViltIo or nnimal croatiou and 
J Mankliiih 

We will exxuiiine the subject of this Intlueuco a little in 
detail 



^Nrnsr iii vm\n hi un aiioi t moon 


SOT 


Thn Vvc^ln ]itnut'> tloarh (o somo rnnnootion botwcon tho 
, , „ - ^^0(ln nud {lie crow t.li of flic vo"ot)il)lr cTon.- 

I Innu-ncn ° “ 


Miti'n Dll lhi'V<V(>. 
t Cp’rtlnui 


<1011 Wo load (AbTli Xvaish. Ani ya-t 
Mnonghahe laoiciishni tdpayoil-i. inislif,! 
nrvaran.Tin /-an j*ir.ionanrtin yarnniuem pailr /oin»T(.nzttkhf,lm>oit.i) 
“When tho light, of the Moon '•hiiiO'>, there Aioot forth on oaitli 
crci'ii eoltjinod plnuls like dew 


Tlic Pahinvi lendcrinc i‘^ niori* cKphcil on the point of tlie 
iiillucnoo on xogct.vtion (ThcPnlilnM Ivliordoii A\o^t,l by 
K.n.usji Xn^vcrwanji K.uiga, Ml*j "ddl 

•'IHi (I^oO) p d-l l^lu(le.s lianmnnos, par .laiiii's 
Darmostotoi (ISSS) 'I’oino II. ji 20 i) 

iHxyi na V til 


Tixivslnlwn — At the time when the Moon slimes brightly, 
tho trees a,lways got their gioomicbs. that is inoistnre In tho 
Njinng the\ shoot forth on the ground 

Tlie }kirsinn rendering rnnb ihiiK (ICtndcs Trnnionnes, IhifJ, 
V 2dG) 

j i i>jf3 ^ j jt/c ^5" (i)l^ 

tXijlj j jJ 

Traiislalioii — ^\''lleu the Aloon slimes ])rightl\ , plants and 
tiees .dw'ays (becomo) gieeii-colonied In the time of spiing 
they glow" out on tho gioiind 

The Moon is said to be Gno-chUlaa, i c possessing the seed 
of Gil 0 (cow) te the cattle Hcio, G.To 

2 Influence of (cow') may 1h‘ taken to bo the tvnc, not 
Moon on tho cnttlo , . . , ^ „ 

01 Annual creation only of the bovine kind, but of all animals 

Tlieio aie several Higher Powder's oi HigJioi 


' Coinimro with this, the beliefs of othoi aneient nations ss ilescubrcl 
hy Sir J, Trazci (C)olden Bough V Spirits of tho Coni, Yol II) 



AJJGIEIfr TRAMAJC DFURf ABOTTT UOO\ 

IntoUigoncofi that arc said to bo coHjporotmg with tlie Moon 
in Rome of her inflnenceB, espcomlly flint on the cattle Thf\ 
lire ‘^y)ok£U of m Unm i e, co workers 

Acomding to tlio Pnrseo liooks the eovon Ameshfi^aods or 

TheHamHrtor dlvino ponershftve several i7ofn 

CoTrorken vlt)i i>or9 (jl^ i>o 00 workers with them The 
the Moon. Mfionghn oi the ITohor Yniato, t t tho 

divino power presiding over the Moon is a co norkor with 
Vohunmna or Bahman- The Hnml'drs who form this group arc 
lifthmAn^ Mohor Gkiah, and B\in Of these Bahnwin prcslclrH 
ovor Good Mmd Mohororer the Moon herself Goeh over cnttlo 
and Tlfim over good pastures The first three ore spoken of ns 
Ono-ciUhra x « possessing the seed of the Olio (oow) or tlie 
ImU 

A '(<>"1 va •" 

TrDB4/flhon“Thc onltlo-ecodcil aro tluve, f/ Bahrann Mnh 
CMoon) nnd Ghshfirttn nil these three ore cnlUcH»ee<led 

Tlie Persian rendering of this Pnlilan eomroentary runs tlius 
, (-*4 'Xia^ ji r j, ,^1 u-^ j j ^ 

1 ^ Bahmnn ilAh (iloon) nn<l Gosh ovorv ono of these throe 
iH eattleHyK^de<I 

In this group of three the Moon as it were, stands In live 
mkldk* between the Spintunl world hthI tho Corporenl worhl 
She M in the intcrme<llate Heast'nly world Ivetiecon the intnn 
gCble invisible world nnd the tnogiWo \usibk* world Her posl 
tkvn Is thm defineil In tho Pahlavi commentary of the Mnh 
nsht 


KsNS'jlJ'tBHrrwsnJl Ksnpns text of lltt* Pal Isrl KliorUHi NxrsiA 
{iscexp 41 1 13. 

» fctortrs TrmnWnn^ Tnmi" iweond p*r J»»rr>s T>»rm<^trlrr **9 
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) ue) ^ py«) 

))£j 

Translation . — He who is Vohumau (Bahman) is spuitnal 
He IS invisible and intangible , and from Vo human is created 
I\Iah (the Moon) with visibility and mtangibility , and from 
Mah (the Moon) is created G6sh6run (the cattle) with visibility 
and taugibilit}’’ 

The Peisiaii rendering of the Pahlavi comment aiv of tlii^ 
passage runs thus 

I Ij ^ I j lijMij j “ 

// Caa^I fiijS' jt S j\ j j lij'* J Ci<<wf 

Tianslaiion . — Bahman is spiritual, who camiot be seen and 
cannot be got hold of The Moon is created from Bahman 
((xood Thought) 3 He is seen but cannot be got hold of , and 
from the Moon are oieated the cattle who are seen and also 
caught hold of 

It IS then added that the work of the cieation depends 
upon the moon We read 

5j03)> m ^ fiy -ug'" 

ny^ -ny-f ^ j)nk 5 i 

Tianslaiion — The process of the creation of this woild (pio- 
ceeds) from (these thiee) cattle-seeded (powers) and the splen- 

1 K N Eanga's text of the Khordeh A'^e^ta, p 41 
- ntudes Iranionnes II, p 296 

3 Indian books speak of the Moon ns being bom from the thought 
of tho Punisba, tho mystic male 
< K, N Kanga’s test, pp 41.4?, 
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ANomirr laAiOAif bhubi about moon 


dour (i t eioellent continuity) of tke bovine olaas and the seed 
of the cattle ace baaed (» e, are dependent) upon the Moon. 

The Pennan xendernig says 

Oil'S jh ^ 

*— /JU»I 0 w Ij * /J o'i'*-*** J 

Triiix«laixon — The oarrymg on of the whole of the work of 
this world proceeds from the cattle-seeded, power* and the 
^lendour and the parity of (the breed of) the oow and the 
cattle are dependent upon the Moon 

The above ancient Iranian view about the Moon which vro 
gather from the Pohlavi translators and oommentatorB of the 
Aveata texts when snnimed up in brief Is this Vohnman or 
Bahman, x « the Goed Mind who is the first of the AroeshA 
apauda or the Immortal Power* of Ahnra Mawla and who him 
self 18 a creation of Ahnra Matda (^ohnmana mana dAmi 
Zarathnahtnu Yoaht I 26) is the sourtso from which the area 
tion of the Moon proceeded In other words God out of hla 
good mind created the Moon and made her a pTocrroatlng 
source of ftnimnl creation t e, the Moon has on influonoo upon 
amuifd creation ospsciaUy upon the cattle 

The above idea that God oroatod the Moon through ha Good 
Mind or Wisdom Is reprooenteil in the Ahnra Matda Yasht * 
whoro we find Ahura Marda saying to Zoroaster The World 
has boon (running) from the bcguining through my knowledge 
through ray Wisdom. In the samo wav the world will continue 
up to the end U o saw above that together wrth the Sun, 
the Moon Is spoken of as an oye of AUura Slatcla Sight and 
knowledge to a certain extent go together W hat } nu see 
with yonr ojos imparts to you some kiiowlodgo Iho ven* 
root of tho Indian and Iranian words for learning ri« vlilhj fi 

(w Sans fttrr) gi'cs iiB an idea of Imth s^ht 

r udm II p. 0 

\ unlit I *6 
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aiul kno^^lc^lgc The root is Vnl Lai. iirfcH’ to see, to 
kno\s Th.it tiie i\luon j)roooodb fiom llic Good Jlind or 
Tiioiight of the ILghcst lulolhgcnco is also na Iiidinu view i 


in'ure from HcMi 
ninong the rtirt4\'f: 
on (he iolir HamKti 
dn^K of Molior, 
pn.>';i(hng o\ or the 
Moon 

Gosh and Rain 


The P.wce month is diMtlcd among thiity days, each of 
Dins of AJi'ti- Mhich boars the name of one of the thuty 
Yn/ntab or angels Out of these thirty, 
fom, Viz the 2nd, 12tli, 14th and 21st beai 
the names of the above gioup of four 
hamhdrs or co-Morkcis, viz. Bahman, Mohoi, 
So, OMing to the above belief, that the 
fom co-Morkers among the Highoi Rovers, have some con- 
nection with the creation of the cattle, many Parsecs, at one 
time, abstained from eating meat on the fom days bcaiing the 
names of the above four jazatas At one time, this question 
of abstinence fiommcatvas a subject of great controveisy 
and even of acute diffcrenceb among the laymen (Behdin) 
cla'^s and some of the piiestly (Athornrui) class of the Pai&eos. 
Wo Icain from the Parsec Piakash of the late Khan B.ihadui 
B B Patel*, that on 30th May, 179C, the Paisee Community of 
Bombay met in a general assombl}’’ and solemnly lesolved that 
all Parsecs should abstain from meat on these fom days. 
Tins resolution was again affirmed by the members of the 
Parsee Panchayet m 1823 Exceptions were permitted in case 
of illness Some members of the piiestiy class wcie opposed to 
voiy rigid rules in this mattei These customs and lesolutions 
are now-a-days more honomed in their bieach than in their 
observance However, some abstain, even now, from meat 
on the above four days cveiy month Some abstain only 
on the above four days during the 11th month of the year 
which IS dedicated to Vohuman or Bahman, the first of the 
four hamk&js of Mohor or the Moon Many abstained formerly, 
and some abstain, even now, from meat diet duimg the whole 
of this 11th month dedicated to Bahman. 


1 Ormazd et Ahriman, par Daimestetci (187/), p 74, 4 

= Vol I, pp. 877-78 , ^ 
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the inflaeoce of the mooa Afi to how the Moon exerts that 
tn fl mmoe and how she bunga about a benefit or otherwise it is 
an aoadamioal question to be left to philoeopheiB and diTinw 

One must not understand from the above that the ancient 
Iranians believed in destiny and not upon self-exertion No 
on the other iSiaiLd, aotaon exertion industry actinfy were 
highly enjoined- But, when m spite of %11 these there came 
failure or disappointment, one need not despair but ha^T> his 
tamst in God Destiny or faJbJir was aasooiatod with trust in 
God with the belief that it was God s Will, and that ‘God s Will 
be done The Moon was allogoncally as it wore the oyo of 
Qod, and was therefore the medium through which, that WiU 
or Destiny was beetowod.' 


I 'nils ImolSA t1«v la to • wrtabi ecctaat, slw the Hmcfa view It 
u veil «xpcec»d bj Ur 8 M. Ultra, Be kjb t It Is not gims to 
htunan bslogi to aoderetand the whole workisg of the varion foreet 
that plaj' apoQ the ladl7LdaaL Some Great rower zna^ look down with 
oompreheedlog eje upon «aeh detail of the complex me»hlDer> and ero 
bow far a ocmld rosut the aild forme and aitraot the good, but it U 
wry bard, nay LmpoenUe for mao hlma^li to laj how far be U boaod 
down by the Uwe of heredity and by eoTinmnuot or bow far f la at 
liberty to exardse freedom of wllL An abaolate belief in an 

nnalteeable 'Fate would be davery bob mo«!f people bold tbo Tltrw Utat 
man can modify hia fate even If be cannot Bltogetbor oontrol it 
^Un la boro with a oertain beriUge erf power and wpakwea from hfa 
anewtoca, but moet men do not make tbo boat of what la id them, pro 
fa ring to blame fate or 01 lack or whatever name they may giro to tlm 
oombmation of cirouraataotea wtueb they think eiT> againit thrm 
Jfmdu Afwd Tramiey by S IL Ultra (lOH) pp. 18T B8, Wo l«m from 
thU that the Hindu new a - a oeHaiu bebef m hrv'e Will ai wrU oa in 
Fate.*’ [Ibid. p. 337) Fate will lead cm throagh one a mltfortune* 
provided ooe feeU reaponaiWhty and doea all m one a poaer to nglit 
Ibe w r o ng under whkh one auflera (p. KO) Ur J( tra fofnj«rMthli 
Hindu view with what was aaid I y the trench phibaopher La Itochefou 
cauU who taidt “ It seems that natoie has at man a birth fired Uie 
bounds oI hia virtues and vlcra.** (Ua^m. 180) There U no prabe we 
have not la viabed upon IVo den ce ond yet aim cannot o*rurT) to u the 
mMt trifling event (Maxim fC"). Our wiadotn U iv leas at the mercy 
of Fortane than our goods” (Uaxun, 353) \1tl ougl nvn fUlbr 
thenwdtrs with their great actions, they am not ao often tb" rrmll of a 
great dnign os of chance.” (Maxim 371 (7frW pp «Io.lO) ^If 3ritrs 
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We saw above, that the Moon is spoken of in old Parsee books 

Moon’s Influonoo gdo-cMha, le, containing the seed of 
u^on Conception by the 5'flo, t e., oow or cattle The wordgao 

or cow may be taken in a much broader 
sense, as repiesenting all animal creation, including, among 
animals, manlcmd also We saw, that according to the Pahlavi 
Dadistan-i Dniik, the gift of children was in the hand of Destiny 
and that the moon had something to do with destin}’^ The 
Pahlavi Dmkard gives us some glimpse into the belief which 
connects the moon with the conception of women or with birth 
We read as follows in the seventh book — 

1 “ About the marvellousness of the manifestations before 
the birth of that most auspicious of ofisjirmgs from his mother. 

2 “ One marvel is this which is declared, that the Creator 
passed on that glory of Zaratusht through the material exis- 
tences of the creatuies to Zaratusht , when the command arose 
from Auharmazd, the coming of that glory from the spiritual 
existence to the worldly, and to the material substance (m^i- 
yato) of Zaratusht, is mamfested as a great wonder to the 
multitude (val kabedano) 3 Just as mvelation mentions it 
thus ‘ Thereupon, when Ahharmazd bad pioduced the mate- 
1 lal (dahishno) of Zaratusht, the glory then, m the presence 
of Auharmazd fled on towards the material of Zaratusht, on to 
that germ , from that germ it fled on, on to the light which is 
endless , from the light which is endless it fled on, on to 
that' of the sun , from that of the sun it fled on, on to the 
moon, from that moon it fled on, on to those stars , from those 
stars it fled on, on to the fire which was in the house of Zoish , 

tlius explains further the Hindu idea on the authonty of the vrords of 
Blnsluna “Destiny and exertion are inter dependent The uuliappy 
man of inaction is over weighed down by all kinds of misfortune ” 
(Santi Parva, CHI 19,20) Without swift exertion destiny alone never 
succeeds in attaining the ends which kings desire Exertion and destmj 
hold equal swaj' Of tlie two, I hold exertion to bo supenor, since, 
destinj'- IS already fixed as tlie result of prenous exertion {Ib>d, LVJ 
14,15) Ibid, p 510, > 
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and from that fire it fled on on to the ■mfe of FrdWmrvanA 
Zois -when ahe brought forth that girl Tvho became the mother 
of ZaratOflht t 

From thia paesage, nn see that the germ of a child u m some 
way oonneoted with the moon Vanons tanian word* also 
point to that ooimeotiom The Ai?esta word for the ifoon js 
miongh Pahlari mAh and PerBlan, mfth. The Aresta word 

for wealth also is mAya ( ) Persian mayeh 

The same Pahlavi word mfth cugnifles moon as well as sextinl 
mteroonrse The same Persiaa word wt* which sigmflea wealth 
also signifies semen mrdo as well as female or woman 

T3ie ilAh Yasht, In its PahlaTi version cotmeots the wnxmg 
Th« Lonsr tort Waning fortnight of the Aloon 

mgbu end nswal with the tnoml actions of Mam ami sars 
*^^****’ that dormg one fortnight as it were 3Ian s 

goodaoUons are registered in Heaven, ond during another tbolr 
recompense 18 given. We read the following {K K Kanga s 
Text p 42) — 

f t )t)D 1 f 

W if -ny-f 

if \ i -ev) wv-f 

)>y^ itt) 4 )> -) 

Tmnlatton — During 15 davs thev receive from the men 
of the world good deeds and righteousness find from the hoo 
renly beings rccomiKmso and reward of virtue When the 
viotonoos "Moon wajcrs from the first day to the fifteenth da} 
the heavenly beings acerjit virtue awl goodnes* and from the 
fifteenth day to the end of tho thirtieth da^, the\ dlstrtbnte 
(the reward) to the men of the world 

1 T> nk»rd Bk- Til eh p 11 13 8. U. Ik Vet. XU 11 p> 11 IS 




\NtnNi ii!\sjA\ mwo \iu>n mi>on 


:in 

’riii’ \t’r-i(M) of (hjs P.ihhni p.ivsjiKi' nIn^ (hiih (EtiKlL'*^ 

franiiMiiU"’ par E.iriuo-'toffi Jl,p. 2f)G).~ 

j, j'/ cx,\^ j 

j jjj J }j iSy^ j i^xS (Jy* 

li— i’j jd A_)-< j 

Trttn^hi'iun — / 'J'lit' Mtxui) \\n\c.sfoi l.f ((la\H) and wanah for 
15 Durmi; (tin fu‘'t) 15 da\s, ]Io iKcofds the goml deeds 
and tlu* Mrtnou'- fleeds of the dwellers of tins wojld for 
n’(omjvn*'e ni that wuiJd , and dnrinu (tile ncNt) 15 dnya, He 
entrusts tin good dee<l*’ and \iituoiis deeds of thus world to 
Patndise and grants the recunipenf’C of that world to the ni- 
inales of the world in tint: w(»rl(h 

Tiu‘ i<ltM ‘-ought to he eon\o\cd in the <d)o\c PahlaM and 
Persian passages is this There ik, as it weic, some mutual woiK 
hulween the fspnitua! Beingb and the worldly beings Maii’b 
good worlv-s are icgisteicd in Heaven by the »Spiutual Beings 
in one Lunar foitinght and icwarded m another • Danncb- 
telci lljut “the moon is thus a suit of moiul clearing- 

house lietween caitli and hc.ucn ’ - 

In tlic Puzend jxirtiuii w'luch piecedes the AvcstTi MuhN3*aish, 
the iMoon is spoken of as Mali Bukhtar (Mali 
bukhtai,rarih Yazad bc-resad). The Mah 
Nx.iish ih b|jok'en of as the Mali bukhtar 

Mj'uish Here the w'ord 

bukhtar may ha\e two signihcatious * (1) One that of the dis- 
tributor of mateiial blessings In that case, the word is Avesta 

(Yt VIU, 1 ) distnbntor, Pahlavi bakhtfir 
? e , thegivei oi distributoi ofbakhi(P e., fate or dostmj^ 

' According to tlio Hindu Lwliof uIbo (he waxn^g and the waning of the 
]\Ioou have certain inEuoucos on men’s tomperaments (Hindu 
Mind Training, by b. M Mitrn, p 13) 

2 S 13. K Vol XXIH, p Sy. No 4 Mnb Yusht. 
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or lock (2) It may alao Uavo the Bigmfaoatlon of pardoner 
forgiver roouttor £rom PaJilavi boklitftn cornaponding 

to Perbian baklighJdan to forgive (Tho Pohla\i 

Paiaml gloamry of Dastor HosUongji ncd Dr Haug (1870) 
p 18 1 10 V tde p 04) TIiiiB it appears that tho Moon i? 
looked at both, as a dlatribntor of matonal blesaings arid as 
a diatributor of sjiintual blo0singa> or as a provider or giver 
of salvation from sins or faolts 

The waxing and waning of tho Moon was believed to 
Htat* aflocted by affect even tho lumlnositj of tho four 
“tta 8n»t htara, tlie Haptorang tho Vonanf 
Moon, the Tiahtor and tho Sat\afl, »A tho Great 

Bear Vega binus and Canopus i Wo read (K N Kaugo e 
Text pp 42-43) — 

)>yoi^l -OtHXCO-U 

lia ts l)Ssaso\ 

« 

voooo 

lit) ts jV)" vV-Hyo* ^ -viTO^05-u 
ill) 1 

Tratislation — When her i e the Moon s light (AariwAa lit 
oMBtence btonding) waxob tho light of tboro who on Uu 
Gxod Htam wanes i e thoj Iwcome powerless in their light. 
WTieii her tr tho Moon a light wanes (ho domonlacal ■* 

MttfaMr M, I Klarrpnt orlW on “ Th** JJmtitj of nwh br*\«ly 
lio>lt^ mrnUmteU It IIk* Ott Irenisn Urltincia in lb Mr 
T jo IJyny yiatl fpsKw JalJfv \ fhiti (lOM) rOilcU W nw i>.110 
3 For Vkl tarin 

* / f the Tl j sn* Min|to«n! lo Leloi c to Ibr- cU" of 

\np»m*hi> n or Alinuiu Itcrauif** «rr wsnt-rinf; luid »re nol 

kDu 
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(Shacrlann) stniv ^^ho are planels have their light (also dimi- 
nishing) ?c, the stais like Haftoiang, Tishtar, Vanant and 
>Sat\,ii’ bctoine nioi\' powoiful m thou nork (?i 3 , (he light) 

The Peisiaii voiMoii urns Ihiib (liltndos Iiameiincs pai Dar- 
mestelei II, p 290) — 

^ ^ l^^wT 

jj j (.5^' I j\ ^ «>A^b j_sa_j3^1 (ill'll 

»JkA^ b 0>*/« 

T)anslahon — IIHien the Sloon is waxing, they, v^z , Haftorang 
and Vanant stai and Satvas and Tislitai and others, who are 
opposed to the Avakhtaian {le , the planets) that are bad stars, 
wane i e , those who are m the Heavens become powerless. 
Wlien the Moon is waning, they (? c ) the stars who are 
opposed to the Avakhtarau (planets), was, t e , become power- 
ful 111 goodness 

The Sun and the Moon being, as said above, the repositories 
, of some Life, Power or Encrgi’, the anci- 
Rweronce to the ent Iranians hold them in reverence The 
Persian Sad-dar (The sixth Dar or chapter) 
enjoined for a good Zoroastnan the following six ceremonial 
rituals of which two were in connection with the Sun and 
the Moon He should celebrate (1) the G5.hambars, t e , the six 
season festivals (2) The Paivardian,^ i e , the ten daj'-s at the 
end of the year to be passed m prayem, both foi one’s self and 
for the departed ones (3) The commemoration of the anmver- 
saiies of the death of one’s parents and deal ones (4) The 


1 Wo leain on the authority of Mnnander Protector, tliat Nnoshu’ttdn 
(Chosrocs I) postponed m A D 686, tlio formal wolcomo to his Court of 
the ambassador of Emperor Justin of Rome (Vide my paper, “ An In 
quiry from Pahlavi, Pazond, Persian and other Works on tho subject 
of the Number of Days of tlic Frnvordegfin ’ (1908), pp 4].42) 
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reoital of Khorriied Ny^Uah in prftl«© and hononr of the Son 
three times during the day — morning noon and afternoon (5) 
The recital of the 3Iah Nyawh in prafsc niid lionour of the 
Moon tihreo UmeK during » month and (tf) the oelebratiou 
of the Raplthavln t «. the festival to oolobmto the pausing 
away of Wmter and the approach of feuramer ^ 

The Sad-dar i Behr i Tavil gives the following u tb© three 
day* for the duty of reciting the Ny&iah or Litany in hononr 
of the Mood (1) The New Moon day (2) the fourteenth day 
• e , the day preceding the Full Moon dny and t]>e first dav of 
the next dark fortnight * 

Some myatenona life and power being attributed to the 
Moon as a grand object of Nature and as the medium of the 
distnbuUon ot God a blessings there arcee naturally the idea 
oi remeaemg it. The flhftyast-lft SWyast speaks of the act of 
reverencing the moon aa a good work {S B E. Td V p 
X 298 Chap VII, 4) Not to reveie it at proper time* was a 
wrongfnl omiwnon (Ibtd p 852 Chap VTT 31) 

The Moon bemg thus hold as a Heavenly body which exerts 
some Inflnenoo npon Man s life the Idea oi 
something naturally followed 
We leam from the ShAyasWA Bhflynst (8 
B E V p 330 Chop XI) that^ when n sheop or goat v.aa 
oCerod as a sacrifleo by some, the right oyo of the animal was 
the share of tho moon * ilie oyo was otiorod bcoauso the 
moon was, oi said above spoken of as an oye of God The 
Par»c« have now no animal offering of tho abo\*o kind But 
the custom of rovorenofng tho Moon is still prevalent 

8 D E. \oL XXIV p. au 

I Ds^ar JAina«p]i s Stul'dar m Qaisratl p, 84 

9 Thin retpirnw to thp ofT rioR of • psrt of s »1irpp In Imenur U ibe 
moon arnoo® thp IVnlsne rrmin*!# ui of thp cnrrt/ m ol tho wtent 
j^gyptUn* who •oerUlml pig* to tbr moon, (Tlir (loWrn Uun^f of 
Sir J Fi»i« r»rt \ Sprit* ct lh» Com lukl ol tlw t\UJ 'ol 

n fp *6) 
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It luMnc Ik'M av nlmvo, that the Afnnn had an innucncp upon 
man that it hnd, it a\('io. an indtipnaa nv 
ann.ii^Ui. fat ' ”><’<'"'»»• m In slttu mir (.od s tdcsMllgs upon 

^lan, I ho I'Jow Momi da\ was an ausjiuious 
da\. If a lioinha\it(' has a ihniht, if a iiaiticulai da;^ is a 
new moon ila\. he has unl\ (o to (he sea-shoie at the 

Baok*l>nA, and if he spos (here a laigei eonconrhc of Pai’seo 
ladles in their sairc-’ of \anegated colours, he has to assure 
himself that it is a New Ahum da^ He will find some 


of Hum giMug then <*ffeimgh of llow’ois and sugai and 
sometimes of a (oeoaiud to (he ''Ca and thus pa>ing an 
homage to /\rd\ieuni Amlliit.i, (he female Yaiaia or angel 
who presides o\ei waters This Varnta also presides over 
(he duine poweiN that grant boons to maulcns who jn-ay 
for liaAing healtln ImsbamK Imsbands who can maintain 
them well who ean make them mothers of liealthj* children — 
hcnlthv in IkkU and healthy in mind, — and who pray foi siifli- 
cicnt milk at their breast to feed and nomish their young 
ones Yon will sec, that a large number, after bow'ing their 
courtesv, Anth or without offerings, nie either strolling on the 
shoic or sitting on the small parapet wall on the Avest of the 
Queen’s road They do then courtesy to tlic waters of the 
sea before the appearance of the moon after sunset fVlien 
the time of the appearance of the noAV Aloon approaches after 
sunset, you aviII sec a number of eyes looking to the western 
horizon to find her No sooner do they see her, than they make 
their courtesy , at times w ith sunpl3>^ a lespectf ulbowing, with their 
tAVO hands at their foreheads, and, at times, with their usual 
form of courtesy knoAvn as ovema, Avherem thej’’ raise both 
their hands to the moon, and giAung them a turn m two direc- 
tions, apply tliem to then temples from their back sides An 
ordmarj^ homage to the ncAv Moon, Avith a bow of the head 
and a salaam AVith tAVO hands raised to the forehead, is paid 
even bj’’ Parsee males ’ 


1 This or some other kind ol homage to tho now Moon is also observed 
by other iieoplo of Bomlmj. Ijesides the Parsecs You will see hundreds, 
nay thousands of eyes, turned to tho western honzon on a new Moon 
evening, to look out for the rnoon, and, M’hen observed, to pay a homage 
to her '' 

•A , 
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When OHO n oye oatobofl the nev Moon first ho does not like 
to avert it from her but he quioky takes out from hr« pnra© n 
rupee Or a silver com Ihiais hold to l>c auapioious as proang 
ing tho aoquiflition o! much wealth and happinees With ttonio 
the first person to bo soen next to the now Moon is thoir 
near one or dear one lliat may be oloee at the time 
That may be a ohild or hnbaand or wife These ouatoms, 
formerly obeerved generally are stiU observed by many I 
remember having seen when quite a child that it was on the 
new Moon a day that my father always liked to give pm money 
to ray ftjstera Some Pamees, even now do not make pay 
mentB on the new Moon a day and hke to have paymonta 
made to them on that day 

Among the ParaeeB aceordCog to their scriptures, Artlvi 
9 ura the Yaaata prendiug over the waters, ts a female doltv 
Mlongha, presiding over moon is a male deity Among 
Hindui also It Is a male deity 

Tho Eclipse of the Moon like that of tho Sun, was behoved 

Inuiian View ot to bo due to the interposition of on opoquo 
an Eflilpae of tbe body between tho Moon and oursehea. 

The Pahlavi DAdistAn 1 Dim sixiaks of it at 
some length* (SEE VoL XVTII Chap CD p 215) Thrw? 
opaque bodies are, as it wore hoetile to tho Moon Tho Shtkaml 
Qnmonik Vaj&r ^ refers to this opposition Tho Idoa iiocmwl 
to bo that the moon was for tho tJrao being caught by wimc 
hostile power Tho Persians speak o( the Lunar eclipso as 
giroft-l MfthtAb ( tho Capturo of tho Moon 

Tho Pahlavi word In tho BAditlAn I Dinl is valhdnntan which 
is a Pahlavi syiwmjun of the Persian ginjtnn 


I J k/c my paj*^ \ \ncl«it ab<iql tlir fj unw 

of thp Anthropoioffirtl SoolHy ol B<htOi*\ \ ol 11! No fl 
34C410I lKt«my \nlliroi*>lQKiciU Paper*, 1 «rt 1 i*p 
Dr*. \\t^ T«^t p lUO rl J 1\ 40. H U ! 

VoJ \N1V 13* 
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ill 

.''OML rtii:i;i>}‘()Xi)i.\(; FOi.KLojuo 

O'lHni XVlioXS 

\\ « \m)} Ui»i\ n {i’I l<> Ilf ,)H(I fulKlfijr of ofhfT 

< }> oji!' t It if I niii ‘•jtitiid f<» (Ik Ir.iiiuin Iicliof 

F.'.i'n'wi. h ' ‘’’“I i'lll l*»ii ’'lunav AMisIf\ * (juo((!.s 

( ’ *• ’* t’li \jj| KjU.iri.in I'l’pi'rfoi \ (o ^a^ “In 

N*uf’,>n<l '‘tu'rollv iin-l piiti«ularh atnouf^si lliiflilmulcr-i, it 
i tK i’'‘’(ojn for in* v onn a (o iii.iKi ,i tnurfisv (o (ho now 
njotu . Ln’f,'!i‘'h wonnn ton, h.iM* n (omli of (liK, hoini’ of 

(hint ‘•ittmo i tri'l*' i cnf* or 'til>’(li(' l!l•'( I’^cniii}* (lie nou 
Moon ajipMr an*l^a\iim ’ \ lim iimtin, (ok) hlo''^ her ” The 
uriiii ,niii iluif h* hiol m a (he like of (his in Jreii foicNhiie 
lath'* Ati'-iriJia *l\i<»l a i*- (XiMuhero “hehexed (hut hlie 
(I'K tiiooii) aiihu n< I ' a ilari , (la i* foi*‘ nothing is cloiK* in cilluT 
(ie!f|. i ill, houM «i w oivl, n ahoiK hist t oa-til(aijr (lie moon 
Oak i( tin* u.iia* <ff (he inooa l^ (ho liaii iu(, in ouloi tlinf it 
aui\ not oimv .io.ua ('»" ijaiiKk’'- 


‘ Ihojiloia JJnt-'l.iail houtotlu now moon oi liiia tlioir 11101103 

or slam i( to hoi (moon) the fir.st lime of 

a(.mK"(h,' V.u/.ii it X’ nnluoKy to bee the 

Cn"lnml nml brut niuoii (hioiigh "lass and ohildicii aio told 
liinii 

(iiatK i', uioKed point the lingci at (he 
mo ill 01 ti\ to count the stale. A gn) 111 BciKshixc mus aaitl to 
Ii.i\ebccn struck dea<l uftci domgso . In Gieecc tlio ])ropoi 
n.i\ to stop an eclipse of (lio moon is to oiy out “ I see jwi. ’ 
Smnliu beliefs and pi »ictices survive in Judea and clsovheic 


Some V omen in Fife m Hcoiland did not comb then liair 
“ at eel tain stagen of the Moon It was* believed that “ me- 
dicine foi woimshad (o be given at the height of the moon 
Tli(‘ w 01 Ills .lie held to c<mie <*ut then ' 

' .bjinbolisiu of th(' JiasL uud West, by Ali-y Murray- A yusloj (IDOOt 
1) I’j - Ibid n 1C 

^ “ The Hand book of Folklore,” by CluulottC Sopliiu liurae, p 20 
* Couirtry Folklore of Fife, In J 13 Sompkriis, 1014, p, IS. 

2 Ibid p. 400 ’ ^ 
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Moon wlfo ot t 
Bofu 


In Moxloo the Moon is bolio\ed to bo the wife of Uio Sun 
They believe that an eohpso of the Sun is 
cauBed by domestic qaarrels and to Bootho 
the raffled spirit of the Sun on such oooa- 
mons the ruddiest human victims that oouB be found used to bo 
sacrifioed to him For saoriBces to the Moon under similar oir 
cumstances albinos (» whole porsons) were chosen * In Naples 
the idea of tho Moon being tho wife of the Sun is stOi said to 
prevaJL They call tho Moon Janara or tho wHo of Janus (i e. 
tho Sun) A woman will call another a Janara os a term of 
reproach * Among the lower order in Naplw, to this 
day the Kev (the symbol of Janus or the Son) is used as 
a Talisman.^ Thu is a relic of tho ancient phalho worship 
When at Napke in July 1888 I saw some men and women 
carrying as amulets relics of phalho worship found m tho 
rains of PompeiU 

In the tiUs ( d(^l ) or red lead marks on tho forehead of 
some people here we find this idea of the sun being a male or 
husband and the moon female or ^dfa A Pareoe prKst, when 
he puts this red mark uQ tho forehead of the child after Inltiat* 
ing it In tho Naojole ceremony with the mvestltnro of tho 
Sudrah and Kusit % e., the 8acrei.l shirt and thread pots a long 
vortical mark if tho child la a male and a round mark if It Is 
female The long mark symbotices the fertilising oroonoolving 
ray of the sun the round mark symbolizes tho disc of tho 
moon who is fertilized by or who receives the oouccptlon 
from the Sou by taking its rays upon herself The male like 
the sum IS a oonoolviog agent the female Uko tho moon is the 
receiving substanco that takes in tlio ooncoption. Hence 
tho diSorenoo In the forms of the synibolio mark on tho fote 
head In the East, tlw |K) 0 tn gcmmlly when thc> speak 
of tho beauty uf a mak compare it v^itli Hint of tho bun* 
but in tho cotto uf tluvt of a fcmali. with that of tho dfoon. 

A beautiful vroniAU Is often a|M»keii of nc moon fuwl 
(mah rui) 

lUdi 10 < I*? ’ 
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As Mio anllioi ' of Mk* J land book of li'olkloie says “The 

idoon c^cl3'A^llClc iiffoids the most obAOous 

J Ih rcii'-oa vh\ , 

(hen IS much folk- Biituial mcasiu-cmciit of time, and tlicie arc 
Imooii pcojilc so lo\A in eulture as not to 

obseiAe the eliangos of the Moon The 
mfhience the^ .ue bU])]iosed to oxereise on giOBth and increase 
causes agricultural opciations to be laigelj' affected by them.” 
Thus, as all people have most to do with the Moon, as veil 
as with the iSun, m the matter of this calculation of time and 
of the intiuencc upon their agiicultuic, it is natuial that a good 
deal of folkloic is conneoted with it The holidays of many 
peoples aie conneoted with the Moon Thov arc what aie known 
a'- ” ]\lo\ cable I'Tsists,' The Hindus, Mahomcdaiis, Jews and 
Christians ha\e such mo\ cable feasts oi holidays depending 
upon the changes of the Moon 

The “Mo\ cable Feasts” ui the Chiistiau Chinch, which 
aie taken fiom the Jewish calendar, occui during three and a 
half mouths fiom the Shrove-tidc Now Moon to the Full Moon 
next to the Whitsuntide. Though the Chiistians hare now the 
solar year of Julian oi Gregoiy, they have still a lunai calen- 
dar The Hmdus also have their hohdays connected vith the 
Moon Foi example, then Holi Holidays, which, some thmk, 
have been taken from the early Diavidians who weie more of 
cowherds than agiicultunsts, occui in spring on the full 
moon in the luuai month of Falghun It is a seasonal festival 
connected with the great lurainaiics. The burning of logs of 
wood on the occasion, may be token as an illustiation of the 
scape-goat form m the scape-goat theory of Sii James Fiazei 
The binning of the log of wood symbolizes the burning of the 
old year with all its e\nl diseases and difficulties, whatever 
they may be It is said, that in hlirzapur, this rule of burrung 
a stake is known as “ Sambat Jalna,” % e. the burnmg of the 
year {savant) ~ 

1 The Hand-book of Folkloro by Charlotte Sophia Burne Re\'iS8d 
edition (1914), p 237 

^ Hand-book of Folkloie by Charlotte S, Burne, p 240 
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Tlio New Moon of the Diwuli fa boliovod to bo \ocy onspioious 
among the Hindus Tbo women proparo a 
lamp-blaok on tfao occasion known as tbo 
now moon lamp-bJnok vr iloh scrvoa as a 
charm agamst on evH eyo 


Accord mg to the Am i — Akban * seeing moon m a droara 
Soong Moon in good luck Shamflu-d-din lluham 

n dreaiQ tigniflea mad Atguh Khan who had roooivod the 
good look. Atgah, ».e foster father from Akbar 

whom his wife had served as a wot-nnrse is said to haw 
dreamed at the age of 20 that he hold the moon nndcr his 
amn That dream was believed to have brought him gootl 
Inok He was then a mere soldier but some time after his 
dream he became a groat man 


fchm worship commenced with Agricultural age Before the 
Moon woribtp mtroduotion of agriculture man lived on 

pKe«<U gmi vor unoultivated food on which tho} thought 

^ the moon which sbono at night had an 

Inilucuce It was more moist at night so the) thought iloon 

to bo the source or ongm of moisture or vmtor &o Moon 
came to bo regarded as the efficient cause of growth in animals 
and plants. 


Wo taw above that the Moon Is spoken of in the Avesta as 

_ ,, cao*ohithro tx ooh focotl or cow seeded 

The Moon irpro ® 

■entfd bj k oow In ancient Greece nUo the Moon was ropre 
nmooB tbo Qrocks. q » -plio Qrcok legend ap- 

pears to reflect a mythical inarriago of the sun and moon 
which was ooted as n sokimn nto bj the king and queen of 
Cdossu' wearing the meaks of a bull and cow respectively * 


niocbmana'* Tron-Jntton \ J I j 3 1 
Vmral^ I j Mr FMicirxl CUh)<I (100.') pp. S'* 3, 

> Fratrr CkJ<W-u U^jugb SrU Ldilitai (lOtl), 1 «rt IIL Tlio )>}la/ 
(Jud, p. 71 



TUi^ ]>ANJ)rr,s 01^^ kashjmjj^ 

(mad ov Ihc 2Sth of lull/, 1915 ) 

P?A9;r/c»/-— K ao SAnr.R Dn V P Chowan 

] liiul ilio pU'n‘^^lvo of giviii" a shoii visit, l,n Ka,sliiiiir in May 
ISOo 111 the ooinpany of t-vo friends and 
IntroiUiotion tlnoc soiis, tlicn mere bo^s I lovisited 

it tins \eni at tlio Kind niMtation and in the coiniiaiiy of 
a ielati\e and his faniih A\ho vent, theie fiom Caleutta ]\ry 
stjiy in this beautiful \ alley vas a little longei this time It 
extended from the 271 h j\la^, when 1 left. Koluila and entered 
into the precincts of the Kashmir state, to the loth of July, 
whin ] le-ciossed its fiontiers at the same place ’ 

^ For tlio guidunce of some of mv roaUeis who may ciioose to travel 
into the country, 1 goo holou a short itinerary of my travels 
23rd May IDH Loft Bombay 

voth Ma\ l‘H"» Arrived at Ravalpindi, where I stajed for tvo da5’-s 
27th Iilay 111 J Left Rawalpindi and arrived at Kohalfi, the frontier 
of the Kaslmnr state, whore wo crossed tho Jlielnin 
28th Maj 1915 Left KoliAlfi and arrived at Uri 

29th May 1915 Arrived at Baramula, from wdiere tho river Jholum 
IS navigable Stayed in a house boat on the river for 4 days 
2nd Jime 1915 I^ft Baramula by boat and halted at Sapor 
3rd .Tune 1916 Left Sapor, and passing through a lagoon on tho 
skirt of the Wolar lake and through a beautiful canal, arrived and halted 
at Sumbal 

4th Juno 1916 Absitod tho beautiful lake of Manasbal, and returning 
to Sumbal, arrived and halted at Shadipur, tho place of the marriage 
bi shadi), ^e the union of the cold waters of the Smd river with 

those of the Jhelum 

6th June 1916 Visited Khir Bhawam, the seat of the milk goddess 
6th June 1915 Visited Ganderbal , stayed there for 4 days , 

9th June 1915 Returned from Ganderbal to Sliddipur, and went to 
and halted in, the side canal, leading to Srinagar 

10 th Jime 1916 Stayed at Srinagar for 16 days Absited several times 
the Dai lake with its gardens— the Nasim bagh, the Neshar, the Saiemar— 
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During tlufl visit rf Kogbimr I rovivwl mj intorcst m tho 
Pandits who form though a nmall y«t an mteresting me© of 
tho country I beg to submit in this Paper tho result of nn 
uuiuinch ttud study alKiut thin jwoplo Tlio luformatiou >vnn 
willcotcxl m tho liuo of Ibbortuou NcbpRJd 1 Islo} lithnogri. 
phioal quijations,! a lino moro or less follo^-od by mo m 
ray proMouB similar Papers Most of the information given 


the oommftncUng pe«kB — tbe Takhi-i BulHmaQ and the Harl Parbat — 
the adjoiring viUagefl and it* ahrinea. moeqoea and tesnflea. 

^th June 191& Left Sriiuignr for latSmtlidd Tlaftlng on the wav 
the two great mini of Avantipnr 

S7th June 1010 Malted tha rulna of (lie temple of Mlrtand the 
temple and tank of Bhavaii and the earee of Bhomjoo and vent to 
AehlbaL 

SSth June 191S 8ta5Td at AobHiaL 

June 1010 Went and ataved at VemOg and rUted thoiacml 
spring of ^ itba>atn] (Vitbaabta). one of the toureee of the Jhdimn 
90ih June IdlO Went to the top of the Banihal Pem. Returned 
to Islamabad. 

UtJulylOlS. Returned to Srinagar Staved for 0 davi. 

7tb Jolj 1910 Went to Qolmarg Staml tbero for 0 dava, during 
which vuited KalAnmarg on the 8lh Apahan-at ar|d the ley Ukc4ot at 
AlpotbOr on the 9th. 

IStb July 1913 Left Qolmarg on return Journey Arrived and 
stayed forithe night at UrL 

14tb July 1910 Arrived and atayed for the night at Rohala, 

16th July 1616. Arrived at Rawalpindi 

16th July 1016 Vitltod the mine of Taxlla in the rooming end Wt 
Ilawalpludi in the afternoon. 

I8th July 1913 Returned to Bombay 
RUey ■ BtknoffnpXkal Oto^my \o1 IT« referred in the Gorrm 
meot Rewilatlon No. 3*86 dated Slat August I8D4 

(a) The Bfcaagiira and the Wdraiw of Itahablrshwaf Jotmalofike 
Anthropological Society of Bombay \oL III Vo. 8 pp. 471 83. 

(6) The TAdlarf oj J/alAema t oL A No 8 pp 4W 401 
(e) The Todds oJ fks \ \ ©1 \ II No 1 pp, 08 8_ 

(«f) The Kolia oJ Dasotin ^ ol \ II No 8, pp C 1 *3 
(«) The \adari of the vUlagrrv ruond llio TVnlall Osmpin thehaJk 
District \fj IX No. 5, pp. 30 *1 I fde m\ \ntl roi>olitfllml papers 
I art land 11 fortlca* pa|aws 

Mr H A tb pte ( \l pur irtictitia) has mtl I U letter Utt^ljl -il 
Juita lUlfi ad lrr^*ett to o>e at tl Heer»>tar> f tin- \i ihn pdoflkal 
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in this papei was collected at Srinagar which is the head- 
quarters of the Pandits of Kashmn But advantage was 
taken of luy visits to the shinies at Khir Bhawam, Bhavan 
and othei places to got fuithoi infoiiuation, conlumation oi 
coiioboiatioii 

The name of the race of Kashrau’ which forms the subject of 
this paper is Pandit (( ) The word is 

the Crate i”^™^ Sanskrit and means “ the learned, the wise ” 

The Brahmins of Kashmir were at one time 
knovm to bo learned and veised m astrologj’' We find an allusion 
m the Shahnameh of Pirdousi - to the fact of then bemg taken as 
good astrologers The fate of Shaghad, brother of Rustam the 
national heio of Iran, was said to have been predicted by the 
astrologers of Kashmir So, it is, perhaps, that, all Kashmir 
Brahmms, whether learned or not, whether veised m astrology 
or not, have come to be known as Pandits or learned men 
Sir W Lawrence says “ Of the 52,576 Hindus of Kashmir, 
28,695 reside in Srinagar and the small towns, and the rural 
Hindus, who number 23,881 are scattered far and wide in the 
valley Every Kashmin Hindu, with the exception of the 

Khattri shop-keepers of Srinagar, who are known as Bohras, is 
called a Pandit or learned Biahman, a name which is in many 
cases given on the lociis a non lucendo prmciple ' Though not ail 
learned they are all Brahmans, and are chiefly followers of Shiva, 
the lord of the mountam and the god of the hdl people ”3 


Society of Bombay, sent me bis note on my paper on “ The Tbakurs of 
Matlieran ” This Note was communicated by bim m 1902, to Sir H 
Rialey I am glad to learn from that note, that my above article on the 
Thakurs was thought to be “ a good begnming,” and it was hoped at tho 
time that I would continue my investigations further on the lines sug- 
gested by him I am sorry the Note did not come to mj' hands at the 
time when it was written Otherwise I would have made further in- 
qiuries durmg my subsequent visits How'ei er I am glad, that I linve 
continued what was “ a good beginning ” 

1 The numbers before the marginal headings are those of the above- 
mentioned Ibbortson-Nasfield-Rislov Ethnographical questions 
= M :Mohl, IV p 704 

^ “The Yallcj of Kaslimii,” h^ Sir Walter R Lawrence, p 2!)li 
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sir Fmnoifl Yonngliiiflliftnd wiyn Tho popnl ation of tho -whole 
K.iu'hmir State in 2 005 578 and of the KaAbmir Province 
in? 194 Of thcae 03 i>or coiit of the Kashmir ProxSiico and 
74 iHJf coat of the wjiolo State aro Jlolianicdaa uud tho ro- 
mauidor chiefly Hmdiu But the nilore arc Hindus 
The inhabhantB wore not however alwTvyn Mohamodans 
Onglnally they were Hlndiifl It waa only In the fourteenth 
century that they wore converted — mostly hy force — to become 
Mohamedana The present indJgenons Hindus of the ^alJe) 
are generally known aa Pandits and Kashmir Pandits are well 
known over India for their aontonoes and subtlet} of mind 
their intelhgenco and quick wittednosa, i 

The •priocipal-sub-dlvisioaHaro — I Tho Bmhnmti or tho rora 
1 «. the priestly Pnnditn and 2 tho lavmen 
dWtkM Pandita. There w no intermamage between 

theso two olaasee The priestly clow thinks 
much of its snperlorrty and does not ilketointcrroarry wHhthe 
other olaea. On the other hnnil, the !aj Pandits rather under 
rate the Brahman Pandits os they ask for and live on alma 
and their profession Is said to be a begging profession 

According to Sir Walter Lawrence tho laj Pandits di\idc 
themselves into two classes Ho thus specks of the three ulasscs 
thus formed Tho Pandita divide themaelvc* Into throe classiv 
in Kashmir the astrologer chew {Jotish) tiio priest class (f?«rw 
or BdcJiabat) and tho working ohws (AiJrtt/H) Tho priest chnw 
do not Intcmmrrj with oUber of the other clasws jwrtU 
because thej are regonlcd as divine snd cut oft from manklnil 
and partly because tho laltj abhor tlieir practice of neccptlng 
tho apparel of deceasr<l Hmiliui But tho Jothli and Kfirkun 
PnnditH intermarry Tho Jotish PaiiditK are lennieil in the 
ShastmH and expound them to the Hmdu>> ond thc> tlma up 
tho eaUndars in niiicii prophocJci arc made as to ihf i venl'i 
tA the eoming >ear Hit prii-st class jKifonu tin ritt-» oihI 


• Ivsthmir ilftcrtlwil by Sir \uunst)Uiti«ii(i (I9u^) p- 
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rciciunnu's of llu' Hindu udmion M’ho \as( inajoiil.y of the 
I'.indils lu'lontr (o Hu' Ivai kiin ol.iss .uid ha\o usu.illv in.ido Hieii 
Inehliood in tlu' ojn|>lo\ mcnf of IhofSlalc* ’ * 

Of (ho I’aiahl'' of K.ishinn. most, au llu* foilowi'is of iSlnv<i, 
,uid fow of A ishim I’ho I'andil^ holong (o (lilloiciit (folntb 
sv'ino of whu h .no llu* following - 1 Ifliauii JJwai 2 Dailatii 
2 Aladgali j K-i^lia]) d I jnnani (5 Clot am 7 Bliaigaw 
Sl’alDi'iw *)Cai,igc 10 Kantli 13ani\ an 1 1 Slialaiijkayan 
A liign nuiiilai bolongh totlio Dattaii Cloli.i Theicaio moio 
(lian a hnndicd familv slocks (kiams) 1o winch all the Pandits 
holong Some of (hose au' I he following — Uhai Koiil 
IMiinshis ivaclmis 'J'ik\as lihans fMiot.ul.iis Zitshoas 

\Aaikoas J’a/dans Ann. is Some of these s(<om to have 

taken then names from then jnofessions oi tiades 

'J’hcie IS no mtcnnaiii.ige among the mombcis of the same 

4 TIio hniOo foi ‘lolni They Intel inauy with the membcis 
inmnngc of all goliab other than their own The 

Kaslimii Pandits do not inteimany with othei Hindus, oven 
if the lattci bo high class BiahmanB of a place like Kasi 
(Benaics ) If a Pauebt w^aiits to man 3' moie than one wnfe, ho 
can take his Avifc's sistei, if ho likes, foi his second wnfc Thoic 
IS no icligioiis piohibitiou, but such a mairiago is veiy laie 

1 think the following account of 8ir W Lawnence gives a cleai 
account of the goUas, then inteimainage, &c “The Pandits 
aie broken up into numeioiis gohas, 01 tiibunal chvisions, and 
though the name of the gotia is repeated seven times b}^ the 
Pandit as he peiioims his dailj^ ablutions the outside woild 
raiely heais it mentioned, and tlie Pandits are known by the 
Kiitm, 01 family appellation Theie are eighteen known gotras 
among the Lovite Brahmans and 10.3 among the other Brhli- 
mans m Kashmir In one golta theie ma 3 '^ be many Kiams, as 
the following instances wall show' Among the Malinas, onegoha 
is know'll as Paldo Wasgaigo, and tins golra embraces families 

1 The Valley of Kashmir 'hv Walter H Law'ienci, iip 402 J 
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iKjIoii^fiug to tlio foUowiug KniiiM or tnbol subUlvmona ~ 
Sopuri Pandit Mila Poot Alimkhur Kxvdkibajn Kokni 
Bangrn Bakiya Kiatihn KloklU Misri Kliar *ud Mini ilam 
ago ifl forbidden Mitluu the ffolra nud a man of the Sopuri Pftndit 
Hiibdi\'iJ!ion cannot take a wife from the luaidona of the Paldoo 
Waahargfi Gotra nor can ho many into tlio Banamfis Paiidite 
ITioro ifl a ffoira known os tho Dattotrj'a and from this ^ra 
havo sprung up the great famdka of Kol and other# lc«« knoaii, 
auoli ae tho Nagari Jnwo Jaiali Watal JvcLa Sultan Ogra 
Ainin, Mojtt Bauijai, Dont Tafa Sabin Kobjiii 3IaiiRlal SIngiri 
llafij Bala and Darabi Ab will Iw a^tl.r^^'anW sUomi wiuii 
dihciawung tlio Iribm of the MuNilhmiiB tlie Tvmiu tK ufti^n (ho 
roho of a nioknauie apphod to Iho anctTblor of the hub-<U\‘baou 
Thna Sopnri Pandit pouitb to the faet that the am-wst or canio from 
Sopor Sakru roeana fowl Bakina algnlfletf lliat the ancowtor 
lormnl one of a very numeroua claM in Kabhuur tho reseniio 
defaulter Khir suggewls that llioauoc«ior ua** oonucoted nitli 
the iron trade bultau that tho family had do*o rcOatJon^ willi 
ono of tho dr^ Lino of filostcatmaD kingi^ and so on 

Among tho leaduig Kram» maj bo montlonwl tho following 
names — 'Hkku Rui:<lau, Kik Muosbi Mathu Kiclmi Panibt 
Sipni Bhan Zitsho Rama lX\r Gotadnr Jladan Thusu 
Wangnu iluju Hokhu and Dulu Of thoeo the members of 
tho Ouir famllj lla^ o proUvbl^ been tho most billutiitlal though 
pro\orbs HUggobt that tliiir uiUuonco Jiuh nut been Ijenofki/d 
Tht Kasbmirl landitb nlll iiotintermoro nitb the Urihrnaii'^ of 
Indav h Ls Hidd that in the Raja beh Duns lime a ilusNilriiari 
in the tbsgulbc of a 1 audit mixed with the Kn hmln Brahmaiin 
atMl Icanit their Sansknt loro On thw being (bnco^cml tho 
Panditi in onicr to guanl ogainH similar fnimU decldwl to ha\o 
no mtcrcourso with foreign Brahmans Tlio i Ulogo jicojilo alaajs 
sjieok of tho PandiU as Bat 

Aa Mild abo\i the pnestli clashes tho Bmlinjlii I aiulits «tr 

. ... anrus «lo not iiUcrmarrj altli tb<wo of the 

5 Prolii I mo " . 1 I 

lijjauHl oQ fco-isl other cla-,i imoui, tin / t«o cLu j ai u 

iitioB. *et. they aru keen os to tho btatu of the iitnU} 
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A Pandit of a Jiigli family would not like to give lus daughtor to 
one of a Jowoi btatub The Pundits as a clabs do not follow low 
piofessious of cobbleis, SAvccjiors, boatmen, &c Some folloAV the 
piofessions of tailois, bakeis, imlkmen, tea-dealers, eaipoiiteib, 
blaeksmitlis, cooks, &c , but AVitli such, there is very little of 
intermarriage by those, a httle higher m the social status As 
one of my informants said, an orthodox high class Pandit ivould 
not give his daughter to a young man of one of these loiver classes 
of soeiety, even if he were an M A of the Umversity It would 
not be long before this extreme kind of restrictions vill bp reme- 
died A young man of the new generation, who was with us, 
immediately said, that he would not object to give his daughter 
to an educated young man of a lower class 

I 

Theie is no prohibition based on geographical or local posi- 
tion, as far as Kashmir itself is concerned Free mteimarriageb 
exist between all the Pandits up to the hmits of Punch or 
Kohala If Pandit families have hved long out of Kashmir, 
the local Pandits demur to give their daughters to them, until 
they are satisfied that they have stuck to the rehgious practices 
and customs of their class 

Then tradition is that all the Pandits descend from one 
Rishi or another Kashmir was one of the 
^therr fiontier places wheie the ancient Aryans, on 
coming to India, settled first Some famdies, 
esiiecially the Kouls, aie the oldest families m the countiy, their 
ancestois having come to the country some thousands of years 
ago Pandit Sahgiam Koul, aleaiued Pancht practising in the 
Chief coiiit at Snnagai, in his long intciesting conversation 
Avitli me on the eveiung of 24th June at Snnagai divided the 
Pandits of Kashmir into aiiothei kind of two classes, viz , llie 
Sanski d -knowing Pandits md the IVi sian-knownig Pandits 
lie ihub desci died then ongin Sultan Sikandei Piit-Slickan J 

’ Ruiiicluui Slmh cMts the (ii-it of the ^fahomtclnn Icings of Kndiinii 
He enme to tliioiie in 132J, A U He died in 1225 On his dtntli, Hda 
yauade\u, the brothei of Simha Jle\a, who Jiad Conic to throne in l.Kil 
liocame lung and ruled for 15 ^ears. On Jub death, bllaU Mirza oi Hhah 
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wilo came to tho throuo of Kiwhnnr m 13U4 o^ipretned Uie 
Hjudu Pandits of Kashmir Man\ of tliein loft tho oonutry 
and only oJovon remained. Sikaudcx s suobeesor (1417 A D ) 
Zam ul Ab nl din had a sore m hia hand which could not bo 
enrod by any of the phvinciaiis of the oonutr> But there 
was fv Pandit zammdftr who knew Hindu medical toicnco 
He cured tho BAdshfth* \\T)en told to s«k. for a recompense 
for his semccs ho prayed for the exemption of his Hindu 
oo-reilgionlstB from tho yxtiah or poll tax The BAdahAh did 
BO and also made the Pandit zamiud&r hi* prime minister This 
Pandit brought back many Pandits to the country TIio 
king asked these Pandits to learn Persian From this time 
the Pandits were dividcil into Persian knowing Pamlits ami 
tho Banskrit knowing Pandits Tho Pi^rsian knowing PandHs 
wore gcnorsily of tho Kbshatii or tho military das* of the 
Hindu Society The old Sanskrit knowing Pandit* oontiuuoil 
to act na gxiruf or pnests These tno olftsw?* di<l not mtermar^^ 

A Persian knowing Pandit a son can become a gam Pamlit 
but then he ennuot many m a Persian knowing family Tht 
Persian kiioamg Poudlts do not take alms or c!mnt\ Tim 
Persian knoniug Pamlits of King Zain ul Ab ul*<lm « time 
have about 21 divmioiu ncconlJng to their go/rus tin best of 
which are tho Koiils uho are sahl to have come ilomi from 
Duttatri and the Tikuw* or Tlkus All tlu^o ihdsioiH diTlvr 
their descent from 21 rUHlil-* 


ruled over Kii^uulr fur tl wvoitd tii i a Ma1»< Iui tui g iuadt>r 
the oame uf SUejnn ud-dhi (1313 V.H ) IL wm tl nr«l u( iIh HaIaU > 
(Sultan ) u( Kah} uiir tiultan ihkanUar Uut diikai or Icunuela t «Ih> 
oaiue to thruno in 1301 V.l> wm of thti ilnr of hultai (rn/f 8lr 
\\ Lawrwu of Kadi ulr pji. IHQ (>0 ) 

Tnln ul Al>‘ul-illii i Lt^i fvKhcitlrcm 0 IL'I Id ill fr llu 

(grmt) Unp 

Wefimlth f lit A ug ri f tli ( t]i Uni.ii 

I hu*3tm ]!. Ill it I rahl tint tlir Unh u tin* ] it I d 

d -dth wWi a Hlihlii J >gi %otut let n 1 1 f: \ lwK>ulfurtl l\i ri mnrtl 
m condition th*t 1 I 1 >d^ nl otild Im j*rvfA*r\dl In inhih* *nt jJarv nK- 
king to* k tlic Jogl M lit Ia t Imn tthc I >d\ arul tbenf^ f I tj 
rt-al k ng d Knd ni r • t 3li in 1 1 M 1 1 Uu I U tlic II mlu •cHl 
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ri)t' Snii'-Kiif IvUcnMiiL' I'.iiiclils ijimn .no dixulod min tMo 
fli\v>os 1 'I'lio fpmis oi Bi.ihm-ID'N ]iinpoi ^^Iln foIloAx Ihc 
of ]>noM Jicod 2 '1 lirisc ni(‘ Jiiou to.ioliois of 

S.ni'klM '1 In'si- Ilf flit --I < Olid (l.ihs .III li< Id |o hr sitjn'iioi 
Hum Iwo siiImI.iss,s .ijvo do iio( iiil^ini.iliA ooiiri«II\ 'I’lir 

P.inddo of llir '■(‘t ond suI)h 1 .i''S hrloiiir niost.h (.o tin (folrut< oi 
lihni.n. Dwnj. D.vft.vfii ami Madjiali aaIikU .\io liild to be 
viijiriior qaiiO'- 

The follow inp .1(00111)1 of (ho •'l-alo of (ho oounliy .it Iho time 
holp'' ns lo inidoi stand bolld tho stnn m t.old by Iho learned 
P.indit, Ml Sliolitrrain Koul about tlio now division oi classes 

Aocordin" t.o Sir W Law i once nndoi tho advice of Muhammad 
Khan Haniadani, the miooossoi of Shah Hamadan w'hoso name 
IS boini' b\ one of tho pi oat mosqnes of Snnapai, Snitaii Sikan- 
dai carried on fnithei Ins woik of oppiossion Hindu temples 
w’cio foiled to tho pionnd, and foi one a oar a largo establish- 
ment was maintained for the demolition of the grand Martand 
tenifiles The massive masonrv lesisted nil efforts, and finally 
fire AAas applied and tlie noble buildings aaoio cruelly defaced . 

Having glutted his A’ongeancc on Hindu temples, Sikander 
turned Ins attention to the ])cople aaLo had AAWshipped in them, 
and ho offered tlieni three choices, death, conA’'ei sion, or exile 
]\rany fled, man}’ Avere coii\’’erted, and many Avero killed, and 
it IS said that this thoiough monarch burnt seven maunds of 
sacred threads of the niurdeicd Biahmans All books of Hindu 
leaimiig w'hicli he could kij^ his hands on aa'CI’o sunk in tho 
Dal lake, and Sikaiidni flatteied himself that he had exbiipated 
Hinduism fiom the valley It is pleasant to turn to 

tho moic enlightened reign of Zain-ul-Ab-ul-chn, Aidio succeeded 
to the throne of Kashinii m 1417 AD, ho is knoAvn in Kashmir as 


Whatovci may havp been (ho cause, li is tiue that from the lime of this 
illness (he king manifested ovoi> desire to jopair tho wrongs inflic(edon 
Hindus bA"^ Sikundar Ho romdted the Jaziah or poll tax on the Hindus, 
taugld (hem Poisinn, and encouingod them by grants of land and m many 
olhei wajs” > 


3^0 Tirr rAWT>iTs or KA^nurr 

the preflt king and hin long roign of fifty two venr* m even now 
quoted by the KoshnimR rr tho happioet |>erio<l of thrir hiMorv 
But tho chief glorj of tlio grctit kinge reign tver hm 
tolcrautu to^^nnlR tho Brahnwin'i JIo nimttod tlie Jn lu 
OP |M II lax on Hindus taught them ItTbinn nnd lie n-\i\cil 
Hindu It vnmi^, I^rcvltniK tti thm llic ofUctal Innguagc of 

tht comitrv wax SMiwkrit and it mbh fortuimto for tho I'niiditB 
nnd to their cretlit thnt the> quickiv ft<lii])t<*<l thenisehen to tho 
use of Peminn in the writing of which theip descendants are non 
niort proficient It wna from thia tim< that the Bmhinnna of 
Koahinlr bpht up into three dixiaions Those who took to the 
use of Ptramn and enteretl official life were known as the Karknii 
Brahmans thew who adoptcal the functions of the priest* were 
known a* BAchbatt Pandita while tho^ who dcvotwl themaelvea 
to Samkrit learning forme<l the cUaa known a* the PnmliU • 

Their Tradition i* thua described \*\ Sir I\ Ijvwrence 
It n a generally aocepte<l fact that up to about tlie beginning 
of tho fourteenth centurj the population of the valle\ wan Hindu 
and that about the middle nnd end of the eentun the 
of the people wa* eonverteil to TnUm through the cffortH of 
Bhfth I Hamndin and bin follower* nnd the violent blgotrj nnd 
persecution of king Sikandar tho Icoiioclnat Tnwlitlon affirm* 
that the peraeoution of the Hindu* won *o keen that unl\ tlcven 
families of Hindus remnlne<l m the vallej Tlitir deseou 
dnnts arc known b> the name of MalmA* ns di*tinguf*lic<I from 
the fiigit4\es nnd the Hindu* of the Deccan wlio camo to 
Kashmir later on and are known ai the Bannmiis Some 
hbrtonanv however state tho MalmAs Hindiw to be the de* 
oendnnta of Koshof the sa\iour of the Nallrt oml that the 
Banainus Brahman* were fomgners who came fnim other 
counlricH The Hindus who now ll\e in Kashmir are wiUi a 
few exception* of the Brahman caste ami tliiaiph Imditlmi 
points to tho fact that the Le\ho Brahman* were a |Mmrrfu! 

TAe lallfjr r/ Ka Amir by Wallcc It. Latcrmcr pp, IRO S 
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and numernnq Ijocly, o'^ertmg groat infinonco ovor tho country 
and its lulers, there is fioquent mention of the fighting class, 
and it IS obvious tliat a largo niajoiity of the old Hindus must 
have boen agiiciiUui.il Jats of the V.iis^a division Thcio .ue 
non no tiacos of tin fiats among tho Hindus of Kashmii Bui 
thoio aio still Kh.dliis m Siinag.u, knovn as Bolnas and 
ongiigcd in tiade, who aie cut off from commumon ivith the 
Khattiis of the Panjab and there are certain Mussalmdn tribes 
who tiace then oiigm to Khattii ancfestois 

On the subject of the foiee used to convert the Hindus Sir 
Walter Lamcnco savs, of one of tho oppressing Mahomedan 
ruleis “ It was his (Asad Khan’s) piactice to tie up the Pandits, 
two ai^d two, in glass sacks and sink them in the Dal lake, 
' As an amusement, a pitcher filled with orduie would be placed 
on a Pandit’s head and Miissalmaiis would pelt the pitcher vath 
stones till it broke, the unfortunate Hindu being blinded with 
filth The Pandits, who formerlj’’ vore moustaches, weie forced 
to glow beards , tin bans and shoes veie forbidden, and the ‘ tika 
or foiehead maik was interdicted It is said that the exaggo- 
r.ated foiehead marks and the absurdlj^ long tiubans now 
affected by the Pandits, still serve to keeji alive the inemoiies 
of the tyranny of Pathan times The jazia oi poll-tax on 
Hindus was revived, and many Brahmans either fled tho 
countiy, weio killed oi weie conveited to Isliim Asad Khan 
was succeeded by I^ladad Kfiiaii, and theie is a well-knoini 
jnoverb ‘ Ziilm-i-Asad ra lasid Madad ’ which means that 
‘ Madad oiit-Haroded Asad’ iSIu Hazai vns another fiend 
who used leather bags instead of grass sacks foi the di owning of 
Biahmans He diowmed Shiahs and Biahmans mdiscnunnatelv 
Atta Muhamad Kii.an w^as a feiocious hbei-tiiie and his .igcnt, 
an old w'oman named I^oslnb, w'as the tenor of Biahman 
jiaients, wdio latlier than allow the degradation of thou 
daiighleis destioved then beauty bi sh.iving then ho.ids oi 
ciitlmg Ihoir noses In those d.i>s, am Musiilinan who imt 
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fv PnndH ivould jnnip on hm luick ond takoftrido andthnaav 
ing Biita chn^ ta k}toAa dfta whfch nienn^ In Kashmiri \oii 
arc a Brahman and I will monub jou is still qnototL It would 
he weariHome to recount mbtAncoa of the bnrtnl oniolti of the 
PuthtluM but at la«t, tbo opjUTb'UOii Ik.-cuiiiu ho iiniiidumbli 
that Koahinlr turned with hope to tim rising jmiwtt of Raiglt 
Singh the Lion of tho Panjftb > 

The Pnndlta of the Brahman or priestly class do not put 
on leather shoes but only grass shoes Their turbans also varj 
at times a little from those of other Pandits m this that tho\ 
have a broader band In the tnrbans 

Of the four classes of Hindus — tho Brahmans Kjjhatns, 
Vashyas and Sudras — there are only two classes her© Almost 
all are Brahman Pandits bat there are about 60 fainlUcs of Ksha 
tri Pandits These latter sell milk and prepare sweetmeats 
The Brahmin Pandits eat only those sweetmeaU proparod 
bv the Kflhatri Pandits which are properwl from milk onl> 
They eat no other food cooked by the Kshatri Pandit Mr 
Walter Lawrence says on this point — At present the KArkun 
Pandit regards tho pen as his natural destiny and though 
many have taken to agriculture and manj more arc looking 
to land as a means of omplojmont ond subsistence tfiey wniifd 
infinitely prefer to spend thefr lives as clerka in some offlct 
Tho Pandits of tho villages consider It no dogmdatlnn to follow 
tlio plough and to carrj raanuro but the eltj Pandit who 
has not severed himself from the literary almosphero of tin 
capital is mclinod to look doam upon tho Brahman ngricul 
turlst and though lie will take a alfo from the \ lllagoH ho ml! 
not if a man of an^ iiosition permit his ilauphtor to mam 
Into a \niago famlh At the pre^nt timo nu Pandit hminu 
out of Sriiinpar H-oiild tUram of taking bii* wife anef famlh 
mtli him 

TAr / A I r I \ r It It I-nwmH^ (isna). in? in 
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W lull’ *'i» lilt' ‘■iiitjnl of flu ti.uhdon alioiif llic of 

itu' r.miht'' 1 \vtiul«l Iff*! to <.( itcincnt of knlhau.i m tlu' 
i!u t tin Hi'^loiv of jui< u at Kiu^liniir Ho ''pcaKs of 
» Knm Mjlur * iil * and «!• pu hnn .is a li.ul nilcr in whose rail'll 
the Miii“hl).is h ul .III nsvnul.iiux Ho founded the (cniplr of 
Mdiutshu.ir and fin* iU\ of Alihnpur On nuiuning from 
Mr l)i\T Hun .'sail mi flu* la.iiiud .Supi iinleiulent of (In* 
\r( h.ro)o’'ii it I)t*p,nf inanf of Kashmn J Imd that this ((•ni])h' 
.uul «it\ ora not as \»! nlantihad with am phua So tlu-ii 
lamunis .in not disao\i*rad 

Vn ordini' to t-ln* J{<: iiiltnanrftiii lhara ini’d in tin* cif\ of 
Milur.i.]nn foundad 1)\ ,i waked monaiah named Milui Ctila ihe 
Mnklml of the UtnJJhfin. *’ the (huulli.ir.i Huiliman.i.s .i low 
rate ’ who " wi-n permiffed fo sci/e upon Hic endowments of 
the inoia i esjaa (ahh orders of the jiriesthood ’ ’ Now (he 
fju< stain IS who were these (Jandhara Br.ilimans ( irr^^^TRT* 
of flu* .Mnlcela h.i d\ iiasf,\ ( g-iiT )*' \\ ho, among the 

modern Hi ihm.in Pandits of K.ishmir .iie then dcbcendantb '' 
1 quofo liere on t-he subji'd, what I s,iid about 20 ^eaib ago, in 
m\ J\i])tr on ‘Kashmn and the Ancient JVrsnuis ' jead m 
this loom befoie the Hombu> Hianch J^oyal Asiatic Society ® 

A le.xrned Pandit of Kashmir told me, that tliib is an allu- 
sion to the J\isian pi jest b of Zoio-istrian faitli The King 
Mihn Cula Jianng favouied Huso Zoroastrian jnie'its, he is 
run down b^' the Biahmau w'lik'r of the lUtjatarangnu, and 
the Persian xuiesls are abiihod The voi}' names of tho king, 
Ins temple, and liib eity, as Mihir C'ula, Mihncbhwar and Mihi- 
rainu, point to a tendency to lean tow.aids tho Persian w'orslup 
of Mehei or Mitlnas The leferences to the Gandarii by the 
classical wTiteis, as collected both by \Vilson and Tioyer, point 
to tw'o difloicnt 1 aces of the Gandain It appears, that the 
Gandhai.os, lefcired to by tho author of tho Jiajatarmigiin, 

‘ .-isianc lleneo relief, X\ , j) 28 AViIhoii h Articlt on The Kiugt oj 
Kashmn ” 

* Joianal, B B Ji t .S', Vol XIX, pp 237-‘t'5, tmh ‘in\ ‘Asiatic 
PiipoiB’ i> 105 J 
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uoro uot tho fiiiue ns tlioso rcferrod to m tlio 21<ih6bhdnila 
but tiioj ^rero tho sntno m those refcrretl to bj Herodotiiu ^ 
rvs QaiidsriMia and as a people of oiio of tho tw-ontj satrapies 
in ohwh Darius Hyslaspes had dlnded liHi Perwan Emplrr 
They m-oio the samo with the Sogdiane liaMiig tho samo 

acroatrements as the Baetnans formed a part of the arm> 
of XertCT • They are the sarao os those referred to by Ptioj 
aa being a tnbo of Sogdlana the Sogdhn of the Veudidad 
Thus the Qandham Brahnuns reforml to by the Hdjalaran 
pirti as being preferred to the Brahmans of tho country and as 
having won the favour of Mihir Oula were some foreigners from 
the further West That they >rere Zoroastnan Mobods apjioarB 
from the deecnption given m the Rdjaiamngim ^ The wnter 
alludes tauntiugh to the oft repeated charge of tho custom 
of niarriagB among tho nearest kina among the anciont rersiansr 
a charge that has been rebutteil as ono cnrclef"l> made 
bj a few Greek a*ntchj on the authority of a few doubtful 
recorded instauocs of one or tanj unrensonablo lortonn 
mon^rchs. 

Tho KAshimf PandiU haio aettleii habits Sniwpar Is tlioir 

7 Settled He headquarters \ number of them live at 
bit« Khir Bhavonl one of their ^a^ou^to shnnw 

and at Bhavorw their aaoreii place Bcriile*, them jiloce^ they 
aro dispersed, though ^e^^ few lu other jmrta of (he valley 
Sir iranci* \oanghusb8nd eaxn on this subject Tho 
Kashmir Pandits are pHMudmlK lownsj>eoplr and out of 
the total number aliout half Ii\e In tin cU\ of brinngnr But 
the> arc also tjcattcrvil hjiarseU through tho mIIari*^ wlioro 
the tnaltor wiU en»il\ dirtmgui h them b\ the ca^tr mark on the 
fortdiead On the wholi the\ ha\o a niltiiml look nUmt them 
and IV huyicnor lieanng * 

(It Ml HI 

Ilk. Ml oa luu tb lUrIrwi it nil rr*n»-rj lUnli i 

-■M tr*niUtloii- 

Ilk, 1 tik U* 30fi art) 

‘ KaOindr by Kir FtnnCir \ Hinkbu »irt I } 17 
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to <hc ^hnpn find mntouals n{ thoii rhvollingfi they nro 
goiu'inlh one-stoiiod houses 8ojuo are oven two-btoiied 
Thc^ aie inos(l’\ made of vood Wood being very cheap 
here, even Inigo houses nro all built of wood For exainplo, the 
stoned bungalovs on the lull of Gulmarg, the sumnioi seat of 
Kashmir, knovii as huts are all made of wood The residence 
of the j\Inharaja Saheb at Gulmarg, a fine big house, is all built 
of wood vithout any buck or chunam work Even the outer 
decorations aio made out of the bark of tioes The houses 
have all njion lofts at the toji where grass and other sundries 
aie kept All houses have m the front, or on a side, small 
hut-like stnictuies vhich are granaries to store the year’s 
stock of giam. The roofs of most of the houses aie coveied 
over with a la’^er of eaith which is overgrown vath grass on 
the fall of rain in the spiing The sheep and cattle are kept 
in the house In winter, the inmates sleep m the same room 
where the shee]i aie kept, so that the breath of the sheep and 
then woolly bodies may give gentle warmth The windows 
of the house are made of fine lattice-work which gives both 
piivacy and fresh air in the house In winter, the lattice- 
work IS closed until papers Very few houses have fireplaces 
for the mntci To make U2J for the want of this, all Kashmiris 
ahvays caiT}’' a kmd of sagi i called kangari w'hich is m the form 
of an earthen bowl They carry it over their bellies, the skin 
of which IS generallj’’ found to be firoburnt Sii W Lawrence 
quotes a familiar jiroveib about this Imigan It is “ Vfiiat 
Laili was to Majanu’s bosom, so is the hangar to a 
Kashmiri ” 

They admit no outsiders mlo their caste As one of my 

8 Admission of informants said, they would not take into 
outsiders their fold oven a high caste Brahman of 

Benares Tlioj’^ would not even admit him into their kitchen 
If a Pandit is converted into another leligion or caste, and if he 
repents and waaits to letuin to the fold within a shoit time aftei 
conveisiouj he may be le-admitted, but not if he has remained 
away long 
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Tho pripflUv rlvt' thnucli n ha’^ no prohibition 

tx) adnut into tho claw a non of tho Pandit of tlio othor oIash 
if lie H qimhllod known liK ^ edan ivml v inta to Ih^codio n 
Brahman Pamht TUvr© am no hm" ooTomonlw ior omh nu 
initiation AwUAdlix a Bralitnaii Pandit a priont i>« i no nho 
knoan \ o<laH Hi the qnivlifi ia bas^Klmnic oiikiiowhHlco 

and losa on initiation «ieromouic^ 

The^ have infant nuirnagca genora\\\ from tho ago of 8 iip- 
TTOrda n»oeo nho can afford mftnrv their 
0. Mfimaiiei children at an earij at^o Thoao that eannot 
leave them numamed iongjrr No aexnal lioeiwo rcoogiiked 
<ir tolerafcil before niamage Tlic mametlconplo do not talk 
with one another in the proaoiice of tho ddcru of tho fainil> 

TlioN hn\i no ]ioiNftndrj Bid )>oh*ga)n> n |)crmitt«L 
la rdrgoini Hon-over that w not generrd Tnea^wlien 
roi^u(lr> the wife H barren or when riic niUbehftNpH 

then thm take anotbw wife Tho taking of tin wlfoa i»Wtoi 
la roarria«e m pemilttod but amdi caaoA aro \cfj rare 

Tlic marrhipo ceromoni In known an (nndftnr) in the 
11 ti. Marmer KA 5 hmirl langnape It K edebrnteU b> two 
crrwnonj prie«U onc from the ride of llio bridegroom 

and the othor from tho bride \eoording to nno of nn Inform 
anta m ^c^J mro oxocptional caw whero two jjortt ( 
or fiurohit^ not at'nlbble ono priewt ran edebrote 

Tlir hoM ceremony fonn^ an important part of tlio 

marriage ecremnn> Tlie fin‘-!)unnn« In the Lund of fJm 
hotn eereimmj I-' hild U* be Ihr wltm*^ d Ihi 

inamapi. N" other wit ms'w*** are n'nnin'il \\ Id mN do n H. 
u'-uiam 

Tln^' i"* no n'gnlar f irm of dit oree But In of adiillen 
on tht part of wins and In roN-i of iim 
13 n\onN* tempri or eondiiet wl\<*^ an ik-*<rlctl 

or <U\«mHwl But tn of doom for rraioriH otlo^ than 

adultt-r\ hiHl nl H'lUTalU nmbunln ihun \ nif diviKwl 
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In li> r « uumi h iniu\ \t, iuih's. (Iicv livo uilli 

lu A ItKr Kr Jlt V\ OtlK ll 

lut,! ( »>f M.t< iu\ n iv f lu’ Ntin^ uiii\ n lio jiiln'i ll (hi' fntiu'i s 

11 t.w In ' 'I il<"' 'I he <I (s tiiln nl- ndlluti'r 
\11 tiu stilts lll\( Cljll.vl ‘«ll.U(s B\ wills, 
jjinsl In in« 'ItnJ iImw < .111 iM\{ Id il)iii!.f|ilK'is 

I'lun tii<‘ llunlits li\ jiItirKMi lunl mnsil\ iShmii* 1»\ s(‘fl 

^ 'I III u* .tn^ \iiv fi*w who ,n(‘ \ islui.n ilns 

\lti now f.'oj»ilh Is sjKiKiMi of ns OIK’ who w.is 
111' In si foninli ' of tin* hhnili foi in of woishi|t If, is not 
Known i\i<t!\ win 11 In lloiiiJsliril !>nl it is IhIhwiiI tliiit. Ju 
In ( il '■oinc ition'-iinl \<.iis .i^o 

'I'lu'i'’ is no <lis| in"uislini'.r in.iiK on (lir loidu’ntl wIk’I'cIi^' 
.1 \istin»Mtn I’.hmIiI III! In ilisf iiii'iiis|u‘fl fioin ,i Nlinilo 
Both 1 m\« siniil.n ni.uKs on tin* foidn.id Both ha\c tli<> 
JiiDiLM's of Min. I niid \ isliiin in thi'ii lioiisos Inil li.nc oK.itoi 
f.iilli upon llu'ii i<’spc( t n <• ;rods 'J'Ik’ii ti'iiMiionios dilTci to 
soiiu- <\lon( J’lu' i'Inatlilhi cciciiuniK's among both aio a 
little difleidit 

'J'he .^linites woiship, Ih'skIcs .Shiva, tJie goddess SJiaKti who 
is u toiisoil of Shn.i The> know tins 

lb Minor goils nBo bv the name Itliiv* Those 

who woishij) .Shakti have a little diffeieiicc in thou diesb The 
ordin.vn Pandifs who wordiip .ShiVa have a cut in their long 
upper garment of whieli tlie Peisi.ni-sjieaKing Pandits sjieak 
Q,s l<tb-cJiaL Itt the hide toin oi cut Those who 

w'oiship Shakti have not that cut in thoir upper gaiment 
Tho}’^ eat flesh and dunk wane free! v TJierc is no piohibition 
about inteunai nagi's .unong llu*s(> tw'o classes of woi. 
shippei s * 

The Sluvite i liave in then ahrinc'’, besides the idol of JEahadeo, 
those of Ganesh and some othei gods As to tlic offeiings, 
they ofter flowei, lai', and ail eatables tlutt aie held to bo 
delicious At times cuooauutb, wdiioh aie impoi’tod fioiu India, 
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RTO also oQcrcd The 8th aud the Dth dajs oi the month tvr© 
hold to ho the tqxjoial days for offonngt to the gotldc*5C9j 

17 Priorti Tboir Family pnCBte {hnl jnirohil) gcnorally 
pTWTOco In cmcno offidato at the Janoi (thread) cercmonv hut 
at mamagoe, pneeta other timu the family 

prloets can officiate 

The Paiiditft have a hair-outtlug coroniouj Bpokcu of ae zar 
Iva It is pialormcd an months or a jwr 
or tao after birth Family priests and 
family barbers both play prominent part* id 
till* oorouiou} Tho prlost |Krrforuu! tbo horn, Tho ccromon^ tj 
aooonrjjomod bj a foast to rtlatiouM anti friends In tho cofo- 
tnouy rice u'alnutH wvlt and kaili (a kind of Htwot H])icodicuko»>) 
•aitli a piece (»f cloth aro jilacod In a tm> Thwo all are gl\ on to 
tho fanuly barber who first oulstlio hair Soino wbocanaffortl 
t^yke the ohildreti to tho soared nlirmo of Khir Bhawhnl about 20 
luUtti from bnnKgur to get iho ccromouy porformotl thoro 

Thoj hum thoir dead audtliroNV tlio nshw hi sacred riws 
Tlicro Is a rii nr la tho Lar pro\ Inco of Ykluch 
^ fcpeak as the wiltilt Gangfi i e tho 

imitation or subutitule Oangn or Gongt“i 
It i* hold to bo Haorod and no it Is raedtorioua to cam tho 
remaining hones or ashce to that rmr That river ui olvi 
Hpokon of as Hormukli Gangft andor tbo bciiill that it coim/> 
from tho mouth of Hart or God 

Tli(> jHirform tho shrdltlhn ccnnuniies genomlh for Uins 

10 CWmooicfc Kvnerollons In the octuinpaiiN lup rcoltal 
In hontwr ot tbr in iho shrines thin Invoke all tho dci>artisl 
wrthlcH from the time of tho first man up to 
nov? Tlvcy ^HTfonu thrw AArrfrfrfin ceromou\i>H (n) during the 
first 12 after lU-atli (0 i^rr\ fortnight hr the first six 
nionfli*' (r) o!i (lu nn*n(h dfv\ firtlu ih vt nix nt mth (ftnni 
tin n on ivich nniii\ I rsar\ Tlnn an no spotjol iiti niomrH for 
the cUildles* lor uccldvntal deaths, Mimo extra ceruuuule* 
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aio uecessiiiy foi tlio lust twelve dayb (Dvacla9i) They may 
bo perfoiiiicd, if one likes, on other subsequent days also 

Tlioy worship the cow Those who worship the goddess 
Shakti woiship swords The Shakti wor- 
speeuU SSsIup shqipeis aio worshippeis of the goddess 

Kah 

The xnincipal occupation of the Pandits in the villages is 
agricultuie They aie generally Zamindars 
Occupation. cultivate the land themselves, 

but give it to othci.> to farm They are no nomadic cultivatois 
Many have lands assigned to them They never work as day- 
laboiuors on the farms of otheis Man}'’ of the Pandits of Sri- 
nagar ■who are not in the priestly Ime have taken to some kind 
of cloiicai woik Very few aio artizaus They work as car- 
penters, blacksmiths, embi older y-woikers, and tailois None 
are painters, fishermen oi swcepeis They believe themselves 
to be laisod above others m this, that no Pandits over work as 
sweepers, cobblers, boatmen, butlers, &c 

There is no habitual prostitution among then married or 
unmarried women In very raie cases, some 

26 Habitual pros- women, who have been divoiced by their 
titution. , 

husbands for bad cpnduct, have taken to 
private prostitution or hve as kept women 


They eat mutton, but nbt beef, poik or the flesh of other 
animals or vermins Whatever they eat is 
never the leavmgs of otheis Not only that, 
but they would not oat from the same dish vuth otheis Two 
01 more brothers can eat'from the same dish So would father 
and sons, two sisters, mother and daughter. Mother and son 
would eat together only so long as the son is of the ago of about 
20 Wives and husbands do not eat togethei The only tune 
they eat togethei is that on the occasion of maiiiage At 
times, coiisms oi intimate friends also eat fiom the same dish 
A father may eat with his daughter fiom the same chsh only 
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ae long a« b1\o ib about 8 or 10 Jeftra of ago No Boonor tho 
daughter marries aud passoa jufo iiuotlier gotm than the father 
ceases to eat mth her from tho Bnjue Hiah oven jf at that 
tune she may be a mero ohild of 4 or 5 

Then eot fibh but not fowls and eggs Some cat ^vate^ 
fUioks Thoj themselves do not kill tho animals tho\ cat but 
It 18 tho Mahomodans nho do that The^ abstain from fouls 
and fheir eggs, because aa one Pundit aaid, fouls eat filth\ 
things As tlie Pandit at "Martand said the^ consulor tho 
eggs of domcHtio fowls as unclean (ndjjdl) but can eat tho 
t-ggs of birds {palhrn) uhKb nrolirld lo )>p clenn Soiiio ent tho 
I’jigH of duuka and aoiuo evou object Lo thorn Tlic^ ili* not 
ol»joct to tlio Hcsli of hares (Aurtin) and Wrrfs/HpA Hurp arc 
wuno umoug tho Visluw\ito landiU who ulKnln fnujf llt^lt 
and fiaU 

iho libotau fjininB also nlislnln from eating I>ul lh»\ 
gl\o niiotliCT rcoaou for it uhich at lca>t, soonis to Ik* plausihh 
riuj follow BuddJusm Hhich prohibits the taking of life. Ro In 
mj \’i8lt to one of tlieir Oniupns or monastcrirs iirjir Darjeeling 
lu 1013 I cxpoctmg that tliej nl! nlntnineil from incut uua 
suriintod to see in the haok jiart of the Gmnpa a mcat-wifo 
with a largo pioco of flesh On inquirmg 1 u-Oh told Cuddha 
'has said Do not kill but he him not snld Do not cut nirot 
So, wo do not kill ammalh ourscKcs for meat but eat nu'At 
uhon tho animals are killed b> others Tlien on inriuiring ulij 
tho;y obstalned from eggs and fl h if not from lucak I '^'as told 
that 0 number of men can ^«atls^^ their hunger from tho flrsli 
of ono animal but thc> would require n largo numlHr of egg 
and fibh to wvtlsf\ their hunger So hIiIIo the tn>t oum) neves 
sitated tho taking of on< life the eecond ncOessltatwl the tokinj 
of n nmnlKT of JI\ch So It utv** !M*tt<*r to take the bft tif onr 
lat 7 *e animat and !««»»/ than to luk« llie ll\ k i f 

to fee<l our 

n»e\ lake Intoiicaul ilrngi liVe ojnum ami chon>* ^uo' 
oven toko 
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ill *h»* i,< t"< 1 .1! I III* !iu.(| <»i oiiu' of I })•> iiDt) paHtlii KM^hn^nls 
tMuiv'n< Jiin. ii M w IV I h<. ii-^' <t{ vnnlV 111 1 he ju ('piua 
'(<>!' ’! > 1 iw \ <il lll!> t U>> KiDiI «UII'S\\M’( lllIM'tl 

> '> I ( .Mi'l lU' * <.ill 

Ual 1 >')!)) -ill III lln I* || 1 KIIH IK f 

5 M .1 >'5?!' li *‘f v[int} u!in li flu \ »\ jv i( Iivlifij In Munc umiu'ii 

I iiu'l ih*’ i imi{ \ Ilf t ivf nr-' viu )i .1 vtuil! mivcd htiid ul^ 

•Jn \ il! i:;i i«f IhniL'.'-ui .unl fiuuiil Jli'it. (li«* f.ivti' ui Mncll (if 
tlu' •■mifT u iv lit «n\ Ill'll m I 11 It nf i In' i»t lu'i iiimi'dionlv 

Aiihmi' V( iri I 'l)li t)i(‘ iirjh(i»lo\ PmxlM'- nlivl.ain fjoni on/onv, 
{iisnatii* - I unit 'iv an* sU|)p(ni*(l In (‘\oita* M'Xiial j)ii''Mon 
uid had 1 . 1 I Ivind <»f <*\cit(imcnl 'DirN . t.imt acrdiding id 
Jraditinii 1 M//a li id a huht ujjh i m/d In ilio figjd. an 
aiidw df till’ rititi ^lrlI('K a i d\\ ('.iiintv and tdin.iioos at fiiht 
iricw dur tin* niomid vmKcd with thn lilood of this wounded 
cdw Ucniothci m tuhiKM'd as food Thv nxmir ddl a Kind 
df pnlsf, alvd Is ( ondeiuiK'd foi a siniil.u leason 

1 would note hero, for the puijioso of ( oinpanson, Rome 
,, , ^ I art ales of food from which, according to 

I^piptmuK’ iibuti- Plut-arch.t (ho ancient Egyptian ])i icsts ab- 

for^* A 'compnn- stained ‘ The piiosts do SO ahhoi all kinds 

of sujK'rfluouh o\ci einonts, that they not only 
decline most soits of piilfic, and of flesh, (hat of sheo]) and sivino 
which produce inucli supcrfiuitv , but also m the time of thou 
jungations (7 e , fasts) exclude salt Tioin then meals” Onoioason 
for excluding salt from food was “ 1 -hat it w'hets the apjietito and 
1 eiuU i s men ox 01 -eagei aftoi meat and dunk ' Another reason 
was “ that w'hon it s haidened togelhoi, many little animals are 
(at-i^hed in it and theili dye ’ Plutauh holds this second 
leason (.0 lie “ iidrculous 

One of the leasons for piohibition against the use of xvino xvas 
this Vines hist gr('w over the blood of those men “ wdio m 


' Plu/archfi itrouils (I uviisl«(ion hj several Imuds m 1(!90), Vol It, 
pp 69 73 Esaaj on Iwis and Oaeiis > 
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ftTWlont Umw waged war against the godn Thu^ drunken 
nesa renders mon beaidpe thomselvcfl and mwl thej being ns 
It were gorged with the blood of their ancwtors 

As to fish iwmo Egyptians abstaineil from ono khid of fish 
and othcra from another kmd. Thus their reasons varied 
The Oxyrynohitee abstained from pneb aa are catch d with 
the angle and hook for havu^ the flah called Oxvrynchna 
(that is, the pike) in greet veneration, they are afraid, Icet 
the hook ahonld chance to catch hold of it and by that means 
become polluted. They of Syene also abstain from the Pliognis 
(or wa bream) because it is observed to appear with the 
approaching overflow of the NDe, and to preftont itself a volantary 
messenger of the joyful nerni of its inorovso But the priests 
abstain from nil (fish) In general the reason being that 
they reckon the sea itaolf to be made of Are • and to lyo oot of 
Nofcnr© a confines, and not to bo a part of tho worid or an 
element but a pretomatnml oorrupt and morbid excrement 

Again, tho ancient Egyptians held swino as an unhallowed 
animal boeonso it is observed to bo most apt to engender in 
‘ the wono of tbo moon and bocausoi-hot such ns drink Its milk 
liave a leprosy and scabby roughness in their IxKlico. 

As to the Egyptians abstinence from onion one reason wus 
this Diclys tho forter father of Ish os he was reaching at o 
handful of oniona fell into tho river ond was there drownwl 
Thna out of respect for the foster father of (heir God (he^ 
abstained from onions Other reasons were these It Is 
tho onl^ plant wlioae nature it w to grow and sjwead forth 
in tho wane of tlir ^I»>on Besldcfl U 1 h no projier find cltluT 
for sueh an would praoilso absUnem*i3 and n c purgation or h r 
wich as would »J»str\e tin festiNals for tin hwiiiiT lHS'nU“'e 
it cauv^h llurht niul for thi Inttir lircuu^ it ftin-eth ti-arn 
fr»im thiB>.e that ml it 
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According to Juvenal, ’ tho ancient Egyptians weio foibidden 
to eat onions They woio excluded fiom tlieii’ tables The 
prohibition principally apphed to the priests 2 

Tliey eat fcaccln, i e , uncooked food with all Hindus, but not 

27 Palli and cooked food There is no other 

laccht caste with which they can eat 

30 Sources of sources of information are the follow- 

Informntion 

1 Pandit tSabgi'am Koul, a learned Pandit, versed in old 

loie and practising as a Pleader 111 tho couits of Sn- 
nagar 

2 ^Pandit Bala Koul, woiking as a Schoolmaster, who knows 

Pei Sian as well as Sanslmt, aged 60 

3 Pandit Vishnuji Mahtabji {goha Dattatri), Age 65 

4 Pandit Sluvji Vishnuji Mahtabji (of the Public Works 

Department), nephew of Pandit Bala Koul and son of 
Pandit Vishnooji Age 32 (Diu'mg my mquiries fiom 
the last three gentlemen, there were also two or three 
other young gentlemen, who attended a BDigh^ School 
and who spoke English well They also helped my 
mquiries) 

5 One of my informants was the semor .Pandit, supervis- 

ing the moimrig religious service, carried on at Khir 
Bhavani on 5th June 1915, by a number of Pandits in 
the service of the Mahaiaja Sflheb 

My occasional othei informants, on some one subject or 
another, weie some Pandits, whom I happened to meet at tho 


1 XIV 9 Pornim et ce'pe. vefas molai e at franqere moisu, ? c , “ It is nn 
abomination to cnisli or break a leak and an onion with a bite ” 

= Accordmg to a Greek iiwiter, Charmides, onions were held to bo useful 
by husbands “ in decoivnng a jealous wife, who, finding hei husband 
return with his breath smelling of onions, would be induced to behove lio 
had not saluted any one while from homo ” {Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyjitians b 5 ’^ Wilkinson (1§37), Voh II, p, 374), 
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ruin'? of Martund, tho phrmo of Bhavan aiul at aomo villAgc* on 
inv nuA Vmoii;, tlic-ic ouo a\-us J’aiiilit Latliimiu -who baa 
m„uchI bin niimo iii my niiti l>ook ns rumlit I<nuhun\ni Marulnii 
Su\A le Ibuidit Lupobumiii in tho non ico of llio Mnrtiiiid 
toiuplc Ho 18 ft VishiiftMtt uluiiniiig Bnnbip as bia rixbi Ho 
if> ft vcrj mtorentiug pcmion, and more no from tin u lio Ims 
boon ko^iug hia A leitora book 

Tboso who have \laitod Namk tho plftco of pilgrimftgo for 
the Bftorocl CodA\cr3 ftticl tuoJi other jilacos of piigrfinagc 
know the pmctico pro\Tdont there Tlio Bmhnims there kooii 
ft note l>ook w3noli jna^ be* ontlod n \ iwtorw book in wluoh 
tho> outer tlio iifttiioa <if pitgriiiis wJio \l8it tho pitveo nml 
perform the roligloua ccromoiileo through tbiiu or umlc^ thrir 
guidaneo Thefto pllgriim na ft wnro form tlieir ollcutrlc 
BTicn m inibsoquont yoftra, tho tamo pdgnms or their sona, or 
fftniJlj member*, visit tho plnco of julgnmftgo cm nuvkins 
inqninefl ftfter thevr ruvnioe tho^ claim thoir jmtronago 
again ami Ask tliem to go to their hozuoA as thorn olionta 2>Ahl 
guobtn, or laymen This prnoiioo is heen in Kaslimlr also at 
Bhaynn near ivhlch stand the old mognlflcont mins of ilattand 
which ore worth seeing bj nil visitors of Kashmir bceauso 
occupying undoubtedly tho flnost position in Koslimlr this 
noblo ruin Is tho mart striking in silo and tdlimtion of all tho 
existing remains of Kashmir gmndour • 

Tho ftluno Pandit Pandit Lachumm liss a Visitors book 
ftboirt. 00 >cars old In whleh hm gmmlffttlier and 1»K ffttlur 
ftiid ho hiiU'Mtf hftv< made tin xi-wtors who k.\h (ho mins of 
"Mnrtftnd under tlieir gmdftiico as rlceronoH entir thiir imme^ 

III tluir own Imud't Pundit l<arhumm hn<l ailed oh niir 
(icenme when I hail Mnitcd (ho nims of Martaud twvnt) 
jean> InfoTt* on Sint itft> lHt)> in tho iHimimiis of tvro fraud'? 
and m\ three wm? On asking nu name during thU sex md 
xJ-wt hr nt uiK?’ el iltnod UK a? liH xlierit le ns t*u( uho uiu I 


Tl l(»U V J ha Aim »• 1 X ^l \\ l^W 1,1^ J | 
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see tlio rmns again under Ins guidance, and in support of his 
claim showed luc in his book, my and luy part^'^’s signatiues 
as visitois The first signatuie m Ins old book beais the date 
1S27 1 Among the fust signatories, I found the foUouiug 
names — Elphiiistone, Henry Bates, A K Hauhnge, 01 * 
Haithiigo Among the latei signatories, I find the name of 
“ AVeddcibinn, C S , 5th September 53 ” Lord Roboits had 
visited the rums tluiec Once as “ Lieut Hobeits, H A , June 
lOtli, 1885 ” Tlicn, as ‘ Fied (?) Roboits, Aiti%iy, 10-6-G5 ” 
Tiien, as Robeits, GI Goim-m-Chiof in Tncha This Visitors’ 
book is Avoith bemg pic.scived by the Kashmn 8tate m its 
Museum oi Library 


^ The Uisfc figure is not clcui So it may perhaps be ‘ S) ’ 

= TIio letters Cl. uic not clcm. They may possibly be some other 
letters 
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